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THE CHANK AND THE CHANK- * 
BANGLE INDUSTRY OP 
BENGAL 

I think, all of you arc fully acquainted 
with that very true and witty remark of 
the famous historian Froude “ Politics 
make strange bed-fellows” but I believe, 
it has not fallen to the lot of many of 
you and very happy they are, to have 
had its sense applicable in their own 
personal cases. Curiously enough, I 
think, its sense, leaving politics aside 
and giving it a much wider application 
to conditions and circumstances in 
addition to personalities, is very aptly 
suited to my present condition. What 
has a student of Natural History and 
Zoology to do with lectures on popular 
subjects ? At least that was what I 
thought when I refused to agree to the 
proposal of your energetic Secretary 
Prof. S. N. Bliadra asking me to 
deliver an address on the occasion of 
this exhibition. His very sound reason- 
ing followed by persistent requests^ and 
the sense of my responsibility as the 


Director of Fisheries in this province 
with the*multifarious diitie, aMcndant on 
this post, however, induced me to agree 
to his wishes with the result that I am 
here this evening to give you some idea 
regarding the mythological, historical 
and religious importance of the common 
Chank, as also to say something regard- 
ing the condition and working of the 
Chank-Hangle industry of this historic 
town ; for even though chank-bangles 
are manufactured in other places in 
Bengal, Dacca undoubtedly holds the 
premier place ami it is, I am convinced, 
through Dacca alone, that this once 
all-Indian industry has persisted in 
Bengal in the face of grave odds. One 
may indeed go a step further and say 
that the industry in its real form exists 
in Dacca only. With these few remarks 
we will now turn to the subject proper. 

Sankh (Punjab), Sankha (name in 
Sanskrit literature, Bengal and other 
Hindi speaking provinces) and Sanku 
or Chanku (Tamil) are the various 
names applied to the dead shell of a 
conimon Indian Gastropod Mollusg 
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which is known amongst the Zoologists 
as ‘Turbinella pirum. The various 
names given to this Mollusc by the 
people inhabiting different parts of 
India seem to be corruptions of the 
word Sankha, which, it may be men- 
tioned in passing is a common name for 
other large Gastropod shells also. 

The distribution of this shell at the 
present day is rather peculiar but offers 
no very interesting features. It occurs 
in the Indian waters in comparatively 
.shallow places varying from two or 
even les.s, to six or seven and upto ten 
fathoms. A sandy bottom with a fair 
proportion of mud mixed in it is pre- 
ferred by the Chanks. as the food of the 
animal which consists of Polychaete 
worms, Echiuroids etc. abounds in such 
localities, and it has been established 
by observations that small rocky ridges 
and sandy patches in between such 
ridges, where the worms are most 
abundant, are the most favourite haunts 
of the Chank. Turning to its Geogra- 
phical distribution we find that on the 
west coast of India large quantities of 
this shell are found in Kathiawar and a 
good fishery is carried on at and around 
Dwarka which was Krishna’s resort in 
the latter part of his life and, therefore, 
is held as a place of great sanctity by 
all the Hindus. Lower down on the 
west coast the Sankhs begin to appear 
near the southern boundary line of 
Travancore. Here also a small fishery 
is carried on. But the most important 
fisheries are those situ>'^ted in and 


around the Gulf of Manaar. Of these 
the fisheries of yinnevelly or Tuticorin 
the Ramnad and Sivaganga Fisheries 
and the Jaffna Fishery of Ceylon pro- 
duce the largest numbers of shells at the 
present day. On ^he eastern coast 
though chanks are found in small 
numbers as high up as the mouth of the 
Godavari river, the main fisheries are 
those of South Arcot and Tanjore. 
•Further up in the Bay of Bengal no 
regular survey has been carried out, 
and it is not possible to state with any 
certainty that no Chanks exist, the 
sea-bottom in some places is very 
suitable and it is possible that valuable 
fisheries exist on the coast round 
Balasore near Puri, and further east 
round Chittagong. The statement 
receives some support from the occurr- 
ence of the Chanks in large numbers in 
the Andamans, which goes to show that 
the Chank is probably widely distributed 
along the coast of the Bay of Bengal 
particularly when it is borne in mind 
that the Chanks found in the Andaman 
Islands belong to the same .species as 
the Indian ones, only forming a distinct 
local race. 

Taking a typical Chank shell we find 
that in it as in all other molluscs we can 
easily distinguish an apex consisting of 
5 or 6 whorls, excluding the protoconch, 
and a large body-whorl, with an void 
mouth opening, which is produced into ^ 
a siphonal groove for the siphon of 
the animal. Outside this groove an 
umbilical groove communicating with 
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the interior of the columellar region can 
also be made. The first whorls are 
very small but with age and growth the 
succeeding whorls increase in size 
round a central axis, the columella, the 
last whorl is the large body-whorl, so 
named because in it the greater part of 
the living animal is enclosed. 

The various races to which the names 
obtusa acuta^ comorinensis globosa and 
fusus have been given are distinguished 
from one another by their shape, they, 
are globular, swollen out, compact or 
elongate. 

The normal shells of the Sankha, it 
may be noted, are dextral or right 
handed specimens, but sometimes inter- 
esting sports or abnormalities in the 
form of sinistral or left handed specimens 
also occur. An interesting point to 
note is the diametrically opposite way 
of describing the Chanks as right or 
left-handed, when Chanks are described 
by Indians and Europeans. ' The Euro- 
pean Malacologists looking at the 
Chank from the apex downwards 
describe the commonly prevalent form 
as dextral or right-handed, while the 
Indians even though they hold the 
ordinary Chank in their right-hand at 
the time of blowing it as a trumpet, 
looking at it from the mouth opening 
sid^ describe it as Bian varte or left 
handed. .The abnormal sports are, 
.therefore, according to the Hindi speak- 
ing people Dakshnavarte or right- 
handed Vhile the Europeans call ihem 
sinistral or left handed. These sports 


have a great mythological importance 
which however, is dealt with further on. 

In the living Chank when the animal 
is disturbed, it withdraws entirely within 
the shell and a thick horny cap or 
Operculum closes up the mouth open- 
ing. 1 do not propose giving you any 
details regarding the animal except by 
saying that the animal is very like any 
other Gastropod, as a whelk {J>uocinuin\ 
only it is much larger in size. The 
sexes in^the Chank are separate, and 
in this the Chank differs from other 
hermaphrodite forms. The males peci- 
mens are usually smaller than the 
female. The breeding season in Tuti- 
corin extends from the beginning of 
February to the end of March. At this 
time peculiar egg-capsules are formed 
and laid in the sea. Each capsule is an 
elongated spirally annulated cylinder, 
which is divided into a large number 
of compartments by transverse parti- 
tions. Each of these chambers contains 
an egg, and the chambers through small 
openings in the partitions communicate 
with the exterior, thus allowing a cir- 
culation of sea-water within the 
chambers for the aeration of the deve- 
loping embryos. The capsules are 
attached to the sea-bottom by the lower 
drawn out end which has at its base a 
broad flange shaped basal disc. In all 
there are about 250 partitions and the 
embryos on developing into young 
Chanks, they bore their way out into 
the sea through the openings mentioned 
above. The young specimens have the 
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upper whorls more distinct, and spout 
is more elongate with a long siphon and 
small mouth opening. 

Probably none of you have ever seen 
the operation of Chanks being fished 
out of the sea, so a few remarks regard- 
ing it, will not be out of place. In 
shallow beds Chank-fishing is a fairly 
easy job, as in these cases the fisherman 
simply wades in the water picking up 
the Chank with the animals out of their 
burrows. Though to an untrained eye 
the brownish coloured Chanks lying in 
their natural surrounding are scarcely 
visible even in the clear waters of the 
sea, the expert fishermen know as to 
where these animals are and pick them 
up without any difficulty. In the case 
of deep-beds, however, divers alone can 
fish for the Chank as owing to the 
Chanks ly ng at the bottom they cannot 
be caught exi-ept by diving down to the 
bottom. 

Diving is carried on in Southern 
India by the local Tamil divers, 
though a few Arab divers who origi- 
nally came from the Persian Gulf for 
pearl-fishing and have settled down in 
Ceylon also work in Chank-fishing. 
The season for fishing in Gulf of 
Manaar starts about the middle of 
October and continues to the beginning 
of May when with the approach of the 
south-west monsoon heavy currents are 
produced in the Chank-beds. These 
currents and the heavy winds are the 
signals for the finish of the fishery 
season fof the year. The divers 


combine into groups of seven and hire 
a canoe for tl^e season. Out of the 
seven men only six are the real divers, 
while the seventh known as the thodai 
tends the divers* lines, draws up the 
stone after each man dives and ties it 
to the gunwale for use a second 
time. He also looks after the bailing 
out of water from the boat, supplying 
drinking water and food to the divers and 
doing other odd jobs. For his services 
each diver pays the thodai in cash or in 
shells. At Tuticorin and round Ramesh- 
waram where I saw the fisheries being 
worked, the fisheries are carried on by 
the Fisheries Department of Madras. A 
motor launch is provided in each place 
and this tows the fleet of the divers’ 
canoes to the chank-beds thus making 
the work of reaching the beds much 
easier. A fisherman-pilot accompanies 
the launch to guide the divers to good 
chank-beds. Early in the morning, 
very often before sun-rise the whole 
fleet is towed off from the shore, until 
good beds have been reached, the divers 
now begin to descend from time to time 
to prospect the beds. When they are 
satisfied with the nature of the bed, the 
canoes are stopped and anchored and 
fishing begins. Each diver is equipped 
with only a diving stone tied to a long 
and strong rope and a chank collecting 
bag tied round the waist. The diver 
with this simple equipment coming 
on the gunwale side sits on the diving 
sto«ie and as soon as he is ready, the 
line is allowed to run freely, the weight 
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of the stone carries the diver down to 
the bottom almost instantaneously. On 
reaching the bottom the diver leaves 
the stone which is at once pulled up 
into the boat by thodai ; meanwhile the 
diver slowly swims iover the bottom, 
groping for’and collecting the brownish 
masses of chanks. The Tamil divers 
are very clever in tracing the chanks 
by following the ruts made by the 
slowly crawling chanks and very many 
of the buried chanks are obtained by 
the divers by following up these traces. 
It reflects great credit on the diving 
powers of these men to be able to dive 
so well and then to be such good 
trackers as they are ; as no air-line or 
other arrangement is used for the 
supply of fresh air while under water, 
the divers do not stay there for a long 
time. The longest period on record is 
55 seconds. Sometimes greed causes 
the death of the divers as they go on 
collecting shells for a longer time than 
they should and afterwards are unable 
to swim up to the surface. On coming 
up the catch is emptied into the boat 
and the diver sits down to rest. Every 
day 20-25 descents are made and if the 
catches are good, each diver is able to 
bring about a hundred chanks. A full 
day*s fishing is over about 5 P. M. in the- 
after.noon and the fleet of canoes now 
returns to. the shore. In the case of 
Government managed fisheries the 
arrangement is as follows The 
Chank fhhermen on their return from 
fishing bring the chanks to the chank- 


godowns where they are gauged through 
a board with a circular hole of 2^ inch 
in diameter. All shells that cannot 
pas.s through this gauge are passed as 
being of right size while the others arc 
smaller or undersized and are confis- 
cated. This confiscation prevents the 
divers from fishing undersized shells in* 
future and is to some extent a chetk 
for the fishing of small ungrown shells. 
The divers* catches after the undersized 
, shells have been removed are counted 
and each party paid. For the catch 
the head of the crew of each canoe 
receives payment which afterwards is 
equally divided amongst all of them. 
At the time of division of this money 
protracted and hot discussions go on 
sometimes for a long time. In one 
interesting case as narrated by Mr. 
Hornell who has done so much to 
elucidate and add to our knowledge of 
the chank a pice remained surplus 
This could not be divided amongst the 
seven men but then no one was prepared 
to forego his share in it. *A happy 
solution was, however, suggested by 
one of them ; a Cheroot was bought 
for this pice and cut into seven 
pieces every one contentedly walking 
away smoking his own humble share. 
While the canoes are returning from 
the fishing beds, the divers do not sit 
idly but are busy in extracting the 
animals which they dry up and 

eat or sell in the Bazar. In this 

way practically no part of the 
chank is wasted. In the go-downs 
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the shells with the remainder of the 
animal are left to fly-maggots to clean 
up, After this the shells are sorted 
out into nine sizes according to their 
diameters and the wormed shells 
separated, the shells of various sizes 
are then stored separately in the 
godowns. Previously the shell produce 
for each year was sold every year to the 
highest bidder by tender system. Open 
sale by auction was resorted to some- 
time in the early eighties Jbut led tck 
gross abuse of sales and was stopped 
after some years. Since 1910, however, 
tenders have been received for contracts 
for terms of three years and in this 
way the entire produce is sold for a 
period of three years. The Madras 
Fisheries Department who are in charge 
of this work have the sole monopoly 
for the fishing of shells now-a-days 
as they have leased the various fisheries 
in and around the Gulf of Madras in 
addition to their managing the Fisheries 
belonging to Government. 

Coming to the legendary and histo- 
rical importance of the Sankha shell we 
have to consider some interesting points 
regarding the antiquity of these customs. 

The sacred Sankha of the Hindus, 
derives its sanctity from being one of 
the four emblems of Vishnu or the 
Saviour God of Hindu Mythology. In 
the various representations of this 
deity the other three emblems Chakra 
(wheel), Goda (Mace), and Padma (lotus) 
are represented respectively in one of 
the left and the two right hands, while 


the Sankha is held in the other left 
hand. As hai been mentioned already 
the normal specimens of the Sankha 
are dextral or right-handed, and are 
held in the right hand at the time of 
blowing when used as trumpets ; while 
the Sankhas of Vishnu and his various 
Avatars particularly Krishna were both 
sinistral or left handed specimens. It 
is for this reason, and owing to the very 
rare occasions on which sinistral speci- 
mens are obtained that the sinistral 
sports, as one may call them technically, 
fetch very fabulous prices. Some are 
known to have been sold for their 
weight in gold, while good specimens 
even in these days fetch prices varying 
from Rs. 2,000 to 5,000 each. Even 
small and imperfect specimens are sold 
for Rs. 60 to Rs. 90. 

In the very first Chapter of Bhngavat 
Gita the marvellous Sanskrit poem 
which is considered as one of the "Five 
Jewels’* (Pancharatni) of Devanagri 
literature, we find a mention of the 
famous Panchajanya^ Sankh of Krishna, 
in the following words. 

"The aged Kuru grandsire (Bhishma), 
the fiery-hearted, in order to cheer him 
(Duryodhana), blew his trumpet (conch 
shell), blaring out on high a lion’s roar. 
Then suddenly the trumpets and the 
kettledrums, the cymbals, drums, and 
horns were sounded ; the sound was an 
uproar. 

Then standing in their great car, 
yo 4 ced to white horses, the' slayer of 
of Madhu (Krishna) and the son of 
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Pandu (Arjuna) blew their celestial 
trumpets. , 

Hrishikesha blew the Panchajanya.,, 
Paundra.*' 

Leaving mythology aside, what ap- 
pears most probable^ was that both 
Panchajanya' and Sankha of Vishnu 
were sinistral shells of the common 
Indian chank. The sinistral rarities 
certainly were very choice adornments 
for the Hindu Gods and no more fitting 
gifts than these could be imagined. 
Indeed it reflects very great credit and 
ingenuity of mind on the part of those 
who selected the symbol because no- 
thing could be a greater emblem of 
purity than the sinistral chank, which 
is so scarce as to appear once or twice 
amongst millions of normal dextral 
chanks fished every year. Curious as 
it may seen, even the Jains held the 
chank in great esteem, for it was the 
emblem of the twenty second Tirthankar 
Nemnath. Amongst the Budhists 
Chanks are found in the monasteries of 
Tibet and the blowing of these trumpets 
by the monks at the time of saying 
their prayers is mentioned by Sarat 
Chandra Das and Sir Aurel Stein, 

As a result of the great reverence 
in which the Sankha is held by the 
Hindus, we find that it plays a very 
important part in almost all kinds of 
rituals. P^rom the earliest times the 
conch has been used in India for calling 
•the people for worship, to sacrifices and 
other rites. For these purposes tlje 
blowing of the chank serves the same 


purpose as the call of Acan in the case 
of Mohammedans and the ringing of 
church-bells for Christians. In temple 
worship the chank fulfils an important 
part. Both normal and sinistral forms, 
where available, are used in the ordinary 
duty of summoning the God’s attention, 
announcing the commencement of prin- 
cipal rites as well as in calling the 
devout to worship. This is the general 
ejtplanation regarding the use of the 
cjiank in temple worship but some 
people consider the chank to be of 
importance in scaring away the evil 
spirits from the temples. In the latter 
connection the blowing of chank at the 
time of earthquakes and eclipses of the 
sun and moon, is very significant. Be- 
sides being used as a blowing trumpet 
the chank is also used in the worship 
of some Gods as a vessel from which the 
water is poured as an offering to the 
God. At the times of the dedication of 
houses and temples also, the blowing 
of chanks is an important item. Some 
peculiar customs at the time of marriage 
also are interesting, two of these will be 
mentioned here. According to Sir 
Herbert Risley there is a custom 
amongst a section of the Bengal 
Brahmans which consists in a procession 
of seven married ladies headed by the 
bride’s mother going round the bride- 
groom seven times ; one of the seven 
ladies carries a chank and blows on it as 
she goes round. A similar custom in 
Southern India is the going of the 
bridegroom’s sister to the bride’s house 
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accompanied by other women, two of 
whom blow chank-shells as a sort of 
sijynal. The still more interesting custom 
is that of tying a piece of the conch- 
shell round the bride’s neck at an 
auspicious hour amongst some of the 
west coast tribes as a sign of her 
marriage. Afterwards omens are taken 
by spinning round a chank and letting 
it fall ; if it falls to the north the 
marriage will be a particularly happy 
one, to the south it denotes ag unhappy, 
result, whilst east and west predict an 
ordinary life. In some funeral rites also 
the blowing of the chank is an important 
item acnongst some of the inhabitant.s 
of the north and south of India, Owing 
to its sanctity the sign of chank is also 
used for branding and for tattooing on 
the body. Articles made of the Sankh 
are also used to ward off the evil eye 
The most important, however, is the use 
of the lacquered red chank-bangles at 
the times of marriage amongst the 
Hindus in Bengal. The richly carved 
and highly polished bangles prepared 
in this historic city of Dacca form a 
choice adornment for even some of 
the most fastidious Hindu ladies of 
Bengal, the poorer classes are content 
with less ornamental forms and the less 
cultured women amongst the Santhafs, 
Maghs and Tibetans preferring strength 
and quantity, to artistic and finely 
finished articles, have heavy and crudely 
polished bangles for their arms ; the 
Bhutia women as is often seen at 
Darjeeling do not even make bangles 


and like to have the whole Sankh with 
the columella and top broken off on 
their arms. 

At the present day the industry of 
chank-bangle manufacture is almost 
entirely confined, to Bengal, for the 
chank-cutting as practised in a primitive 
fashion in one or two places on the 
coasts of Southern India is not of much 
importance. Almost the entire quantity 
of shells collected by the various fisheries 
along the coasts of India, is brought to 
Calcutta and from thence is distributed 
to Dacca and other places for manu- 
facture. The chief centre is Dacca for 
not only is the largest quantity of raw 
material used up here, but a large 
quantity of unfinished working sections 
are sawn here for making into bangles 
in other places ; besides the best bangles 
are also produced in the Dacca work- 
shops. Though at the present day the 
chank-bangle industry and the use of 
bangles is mainly confined to Bengal, 
there are very good reasons to believe 
that bangle workshops were widely 
distributed in the south of India, in the 
Deccan and even in Gujrat and 
Kathiwar. Probably a few existed in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab 
also, but for these no definite evidence 
is available at present. 

The legend of the marriage oi Krishna 
with Rukmani as it is common amongst 
a shepherd class in Southern Iixlia, the 
Idaiyans, throws some light on the use 
of« Sakhas by the married Bengalee 
ladies. According to this story Krishna 
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wanted to marry Rukmani, who also 
had set her heart on ^marrying the 
famous hero of Gokul and Hrindaban. 
Unfortunately Rukmani’s family people 
would not a^ree to this proposal and 
betrothed her to Si^hupal. Rukmani 
sent a secret mcssaj^e to Krishna, who 
came just as the weddinj:j was about to 
take place, and carried her away in a 
Ratha, According to rhurston who 
relates this legend of Idaiyans, Krishna 
after carryinif her away placed a banr^le 
of chank-shell on her wrist as the sh^^n 
of her marriage with him. Curiously 
enough thoin^h the legend of the 
Rakhsas marriage of Krishna with 
Rukmani is common in other j)arts of 
India also, no mention is made of the 
bangle ceremony. Whatever else may 
be the interest of this legend, it certainly 
is an important link in the chain of 
evidence for the great antiquity of the 
chank'banglc industry and the religious 
importance attached to the use of these 
bangles by married Hindu ladies. It is 
also of interest to mention here that in 
South India Idaiyans arc the only 
caste which at the present day require 
their married women to wear chank- 
bangles. Amongst the Bengalee ladies 
the wearing of the chank-bangles, 
however, is a very important item. 
.Every Hindu Bengalee lady of the 
orthodox type is required to wear a 
gair of»chank-bangles lacquered red and 
known as Sankha^ as a visible token of 
her married state ; just as the weddjng 
ring is the token of marriage amongst 


Europeans. Married women arc exj.ect- 
ed not to take off the bangles during 
the life-time of their husbands, only the 
widows, on the death of their liii-. bands, 
when discarding other kinds of jewellery 
broke these bangles also. Amnn;,est the 
more advanced and richer class(‘s these 
red bangles arc being replaced by more 
elegantly carved and polished Chnris 
and Baltis, and in other cases by bangles 
(Ornamented with gold or set with jewels. 
^The use of such bangles is enjoinerl by 
Hindu Sastras, and it is believed that 
their use by married women leads to 
the prosperity and longevity of the 
husbands. 

The custom of the wearing red 
lacquered ivory bangles at, and some- 
times after the marriage by Hindu 
brides in the Punjab and United 
Provinces also, is due to similar ideas. 
Only the chank-bangles are replaced in 
this case by more easily available and 
equally if not more elegant ivory 
bangles. 

I will now cursorily deal with the 
methods of preparation of the bangles 
even though all of you arc probably 
fully acquainted with the processes of 
manufacture as they are carried on in 
the Sakhari Bazar in this city. 

The work of chank-bangle making 
may be considered under the following; 
heads : — 

(i) Breaking of the columella and 
the apex with the apical septa, 
(ii) Cutting th(^ remaining shell intf) 
sections, (iii) Shaping of sections into 
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banj>les and (iv) Carving and polishing 
or lacquering the bangles. Kach of 
these will now be dealt with, 

(0 Good un wormed shells are taken 
and a portion of the outer lip of the 
mouth sawn or broken off, the apex of 
the shell is then smashed in and the 
septa broken by a hammer ; the 
columella which has been already freed 
from the mouth-opening side thus falls 
out and an uneven cylindrical portion is 
left for the sawyer. This first stage of 
the preparation of the shell for cutting 
sections is a part of the duty of the 
sawyer, but as it takes a good deal nf 
the valuable time of the sawyer, he 
usually has it done by one of his less 
skilled assistants. 

(ii) The cutting of the sections is 
accomplished by a special type of 
heavy handsaw. This saw consists of 
a large crescentic blade with very 
minute vertical serrations on its cutting 
edge. The upper handle consisting of 
three pieces of cane is covered over by 
twine and is tied to two tangs, which 
are forged on the upper surface c)f the 
saw near the two ends. The shaping 
of the saw is effected by gentle serial 
tappings with a very sharp chisel all 
along the edge of the blade. In this 
way very minute but very weak vertical 
dentations are produced along the 
cutting edge. The making of the 
dentations in the first instance, and 
later at the time of sharpening requires 
very great skill, as the tapping must be 
gentle and very regular, otherwise the 


resulting teeth become of unequal size, 
and the saw does not cut the porous 
shell evenly. With his saw ready 
the sawyer takes hold of the shell and 
sits down on the ground supporting 
his back against wooden stakes, while 
sup[)orting the shell against another 
wooden stake ; he holds it tightly 
between the toes of his left foot and his 
right heel. Sitting jammed up in this 
position, he balances the saw on the 
prepared shell, and by a vigorous right 
to left movement of the saw he begins 
cutting As the saw cuts the shell 
though the position is changed until a 
more or less even circle of shell is cut 
off. In this way some of 3-5 sections 
are made from each shell, As the 
cutting of each section takes about five 
minutes, a skilled workman can, with 
difficulty, cut about 100 sections or 
about 20 shells a day. For this work 
he receives a remuneration of two to 
three rupees. This might be considered 
a fairly decent daily earning but, 
unfortunately it is not possible for an 
expert cutter to work at this rate every 
day. The great strain resulting from 
sitting crouched up in a very uncomfort- 
able position, and the great tension on 
the arms and legs, as also the strain on 
the eyes are responsible for prolonged 
rests at indefinite intervals. Few 
expert workers only are available 
in this line of the work, and, tlierefore, 
good cutters are always great assets to 
a bangle-workshop; for not. only do 
they provide the sections for working 
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into bangles in the workshop itself, 
but a large trade in the export of 
unfinished sections to other centres is 
als'o carried on. Dacca is the main 
centre for this work and it is there only 
that really expert cutters are to be 
found. 

(iii) The sections as they come from 
the sawyers are not smooth and regular 
circles, as there is still a portion of the 
septa attached to the inner surface. 
This projection has to be removed with 
great care owing to the |:oint of junction 
of this projection with the cut circle 
being the weakest in the whole section. 
It is accomplished by carefully and 
gradually slicing off the projecting ridge 
by means of a light sharp-edgeil 
hammer. Any other projections arc 
also removed with the same instrument. 
The section is then rubbed along the 
two cut surfaces on a stone slab to 
make them quite even. Afterwards the 
inner surface of the section is rubbed 
on a wooden spindle covered all over 
by a coating of sand and shellac. A 
number of rings are placed simultane- 
ously on the spindle, and by to and fro 
movements the inner surface is rubbed 
quite smooth and regular. This part of 
the work is fairly easy and is usually 
‘carried on by untrained and cheap 
labour. The final touches, however, are 
given by the expert workmen. 

(iv) . In finishing the simplest model 
is prepared by rubbing the outer face 
of the segtion along two planes, which 
meet each other at an obtuse angle thus 


producing a ridge on the surface. Tins 
is one of the cheapest models and is in 
great demand by the poorer classes of 
Raiigpur and other di.stricts. 

More highly finished and artistically 
carved mndels arc prepared by carving, 
drilling and polishing or lacquering the 
bangles. The rough carving is done by 
the use of a small saw with serrations 
of a kind similar to that of the cutting 
;>aw. The difference in the small saw 
is that it is worked by one hand ; the 
second hrftid being used for holding the 
bangle. With this saw, small strips are 
removed producing W shaped grooves 
round the circumference and leaving 
small lozenze-shaped areas on the upper 
surface. Further carvings consisting of 
loops, flowers and other kinds of wavy 
pattern are produced by the use of 
delicate files or by drilling off small 
portions. All this work rc(iuires great 
skill besides the possession of a higlily 
trained eye on the part of the workman. 
Various kinds of the.se highly carved and 
polished thin bangles are known as the 
Chufis, The broader type is known as 
the Bala and is beautifully polished with 
usually some animal’s head pattern 
ornamenting it at one part. This dis- 
tinction is, however, an artificial one as 
amongst the general public the two 
terms arc often confused. Pigments arc 
also used for ornamenting the bangles. 
Of these coloured bangles the red one.s 
are prepared by lacquering with red 
shellac, and these are the Sankhas or 
Sak/ias which are used as the tokens of 
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married state by orthodox Hindu ladies. 
Here it may also be mentioned that in 
practically all cases the proprietors of 
chank-bany^le workshops are not the 
actual manufacturers. All of them 
employ labourers by piece work system. 
For this reason the workmen are mostly 
in very poor circumstances and the 
entire profits go to the rich worhshop 
proprietors. 

As has been mentioned already tile 
the bangle industry is a very ancient 
one, and was at one time ^ery widely 
spread in other parts of India also, 
probably with the advent of the 
Mahomedans in the south and west 
of India the custom of wearing the 
chank^bangle died out in the south and 
with it also the industry. In Bengal at 
the present day the industry is a fairly 
flourishing one but suffers from various 
causes. 

We have arrived now at the considera- 
tion of last yet not the least important 
of the various points that I have at- 
tempted to give you an idea of tonight, 
viz. the causes which are responsible 
for the deterioration of the industry and 
which have made the lot of the poor 
Sankh workmen much harder than it 
used to be. 

I. The raw material, as I have stated 
already comes mostly from Southern 
India, The best shell for bangle*manu-' 
facture being the Tuticorin shells known 
as Tutikuti, others like the Rames^ 
varam varieties of Path and S shells 
being considered much inferior ; besides 


the numbers of these shell fishes every 
year being rather small. Before the 
present tender system was introduced 
by the Government of Madras, the shells 
used to be purchased by a ring of whole- 
sale dealers of chanks in Calcutta. This 
ring had their representatives in the 
South and on the West coast of India 
and secured a monopoly for the raw 
material by purchasing the entire out- 
turn of the various fisheries. This entire 
produce with the exception of a small 
quantity exported to Chittagong, used 
to be imported by these wholesale dealers 
to Calcutta. Even when they had not 
combined into a syndicate before pur- 
chasing the raw product, they formed 
into a combinotion afterwards and pooled 
the separate purchasers and divided the 
same on a definite basis. In this 
way they were able to hold a monopoly 
and to dictate to both the owners of 
the fisheries and the trade buyers of 
the manufacturing towns. Since 1910, 
however, Messrs J. B. Dutta and Sons 
of this city came into the field as 
wholesale buyers and sent in high rate 
tenders for the produce of the Tuticorin 
and other fisheries ; and as the Madras 
Fisheries Department had decided to 
try to break the ring of Calcutta traders, 
they accepted these tenders. The 
prices in these tenders went on increas- 
ing until in 1915, the prices had 
increased at Tuticorin from wRs. 121 
a thousand shells to Rs. 325 a thousand, 
It continued on like this till the fishery 
season of iQiS^ig; when Messrs Dutta 
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and Sons did not pay for and remove 
from the go-down 0/ the Fishery 
Department, larger part of produce of 
that season. In the new contract after 
the season another firm’s tenders have 
been accepted for , three years, the 
price having again fallen to Rs. 215 a 
thousand. It is thus quite clear that 
the price of Rs. 325 a thousand was 
abnormally high and artificial, which 
could not be maintained even by a firm 
like that of Messrs Dutta & Sons. All^ 
the above facts clearly show that the 
industry of chank-bangles which is 
entirely dependent on the mercy of the 
whole-sale buyers of raw material cannot 
flourish until the manufacturers have 
.some better arrangements for obtaining 
the chanks. The only solution is that 
they should combine themselves with a 
Co-operative Society which could deal 
directly with the Fishery Department 
of Madras and buy from the Fishery 
Department the chanks at a reasonable 
rate. In this way the huge profits of 
the middlemen wholesalers would be 
eliminated and the raw product would 
be available at a much cheaper rate. 

I am perfectly aware that some objec- 
tions were raised by the Madras au- 
thorities on a previous occasion regard- 
* ing the protection policy, which term 
would be applicable if the Madras 
people preferred the tenders of the 
manufacturers to those of other whole- 
sale purchasers. But 1 am sure 
that with the help of the Bepgal 
Fisheries Department the Co-operative 


Society without in any way doing away 
with the free trade policy of the Govern- 
ment, be able to get direct leases. 
Another source of economy would be 
the shipping of the produce to Dacca 
direct instead of Calcutta. 

A very great complaint that is made 
from time to time and which I am 
convinced is the source of a great deal 
of loss to the manufacturers is the large 
^number of wormed shells which the 
wholesale dealers mix with good shells. 
These shells on being cut are found to 
be quite useless and are the cause of a 
great loss of money and labour. This 
also could be avoided if the manufac- 
turers were themselves the wholesale 
dealers. 

II. The methods of preparation, 
ingenious and economic though they 
were at the time of introduction are not 
suited to the present times. The time 
and energy that is wasted by these 
primitive instruments is simply enor- 
mous, with the natural result that the 
cost of production is very high, Chank^ 
bangles, therefore, cannot possibly 
compete with glass bangles which look 
quite as elegant and are in many cases 
more artistic. It is undoubted that the 
market for the crude type of bangles 
whice are used by the hill tribes and 
the poorer classes is more or less stable 
for the present, still if once the glass- 
bangles take their fancy, this market 
will practically cease to exist, as pro** 
bably happened in the south of India. 
It is, therefore, necessary to decrease the 
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cost of production and to improve the 
quality and elegance of the finished 
bangles in order that these chank* 
bangles may have a chance of standing 
in competition with other kinds of 
bangles. 

The Shakhari community as a whole 
is very backward in education and very 
conservative in its ideas. It is an 


urgent necessity that these conditions 
should be modified so that the workmen 
may be able to understand their position 
properly and try to improve and adapt 
themselves to the modern conditions 
thereby stabilizing the condition of the 
chank-bangle industry as well. 

Baini Prasad, 


THE SPiaiTUAL FORGES OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen, 

I consider it a very great privilege 
and a piece of good fortune to be given 
the opportunity of addressing the staff 
and the students of this young Univer- 
.sity on the subject of Co-operation, for 
the simple reason that Co-operation 
will be one of the great characteristics 
of the economic life of the future and 
that there is a great deal of misappre- 
hension about this movement in Bengal 
which can ouly be dispelled with the 
^assistance of the educated classes when 
they themselv^es have grasped the 
fundamental ideas that underlie the 
co-operative movement. 

2. The primary object of co-opera- 
tion is the improvement of the economic 
condition of those who resort to it. In 
its methods it involves improvements 
in the social relationship of those who 
corcperatei and in its results it involves 


an improvement in the social as well as 
the economic status of those who 
require such an improvement and 
practise co-operation with a view to 
obtain it It is not, as is commonly 
supposed, the enemy of the capitalist, 
nor is it a mild substitute for or a first 
instalment of socialism or communi.srn. 
Co-operation is the enemy of only one 
thing — waste. It aims at eliminating 
waste of power, of time and of money 
and devoting the power, time and 
money economized to the amelioration 
of the conditions of life of the co- 
operator, Co-operation recognizes capi- 
tal and the power of capital but it never 
allows capital to obliterate the man, and 
it aspires to achieve some of the highest 
aims of socialism without interfering 
with the complete freedom of the 
individual. 

3. Co-operation as an element of the 
economic life of a community is con- 
cerned with material things, things 
such as money and commodities. Its 
essence and its origin, however, are of 
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the spiritual order. It is based upon 
the doctrine of Love. • It harmonizes 
discordant interests and elevates them 
from the material to the spiritual plane. 
As soon as it is taken out of the 
spiritual plane an(4 confined to the 
material the harmonized interests again 
clash and discord and disruption ensue. 
To-day, as indeed always, I desire to 
emphasize this and to get you to 
realize that you enter a co-operative 
society in the true spirit only if you 
enter it in brotherly love. It is a fact 
that each of you will derive considerable 
material benefit from a successful co- 
operative society. That is the reward 
for your faith but it is not the primary 
object in the ideal society. The primary 
object of the individual must be the 
good of all and there will then follow 
the first result of the society-the good of 
each. Therefore in this particular 
co-operative store which you are about 
to inaugurate I would ask each of you 
to remember that you are joining it not 
primarily for your own benefit but for 
the benefit of all the other students who 
will join it and for the benefit of your 
University. 

4. There is a great practical co- 
operator, who is also a poet and a great 
writer, living in Ireland, whose acquain- 
. tance I have been privileged to make. 
His name is George Russell and he has 
written a great deal about Co-operation. 
I make no apology for quoting here an 
extract from a preface written by hlna 
for a book about Coi^operation in 


Ireland. I am confident that it will 
appeal to students of the temperament 
of Eastern Bengal students and more 
especially at a time like the present. 

“The forces of the material world** 
he says “are more powerful on their 
own plane than the forces of light, and 
are continually thrusting into a kind of 
powerless pre-eminence the religious, 
cultural and political ideals, ostensibly 
Ruling the minds of men. The material 
forces are stronger on their own plane, 
but are not by their nature antagonistic 
to spiritual forces. The need of the 
body to be fed, clothed and housed is a 
need for which the vast majority pushes 
aside all cultural ideals, until it is first 
satisfied. The satisfaction of .that need 
is the motive prompting all economic 
organization, and by virtue of that 
necessity which brings them into being, 
they war successfully with religion and 
culture, where these do not afford 
practical solutions of the economic 
problems of the ordinary man. The 
body of man is the most egoistic of all 
things, and in winning satisfaction for 
its desires its first natural manifestation 
is by way of economic individualism 
and every man is for himself and his 
family. Society so constituted becomes 
full of petty antagonisms and in the very 
antithesis in practice of those high 
spiritual principles which are everywhere 
theoretically accepted and which aim at 
the subordination of the personal to the 
natural and an orchestration of human 
activity for the common good. These 
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ideals so thrust aside come at last to be 
regarded cynically as fitting for Paradise 
but very unsuitable for Earth. Nothing 
could be more hopeful for the triumph 
over the minds of men of spiritual ideals 
than a movement which* aims at super- 
seding individualism in the economic 
sphere by co-operation. It may seem 
at first thought incongruous to associate 
the material activities described in this 
volume, with anything spiritual, but if 

we reflect a little we wll find it is not so, 

• * 

The great religions had their origin in a 
descent from Heaven to Earth, and the 
incarnation in bodily form of a ray from 
the Divine mind, and spiritual and 
cultural ideas if they are to exist as 
real power, must in like manner descend 
and clothe themselves in a material 
form, and distribute the loaves and 
fishes to the multitude, The idea of 
nationality is a cultural idea, but a man 
very soon becomes cynical about 
nationality in practice, if his neighbour 
or his employer accepting the same 
national ideals do, in fact, relegate him 
to poverty in the pursuit of their own 
interests. The co-operative movement 
in large measure binds together the 
economic interests of Irishmen, so that 
purchase, manufactures and sale become 
less and less personal enterprise, and 
more and more communal or national 
activities. It illustrates in a practical 
way the truth that the personal and 
economic interests of the majority are 
served best by their incorporation in 
communal enterprises. the mind pf 


the citizen is predisposed to subordinate 
hi$ own interests, and to identify them 
with the interests of the nation. I 
believe that, whatever may Le the 
temporary strength of other movements 
in Ireland, the cofoperative movement, 
dealing as it does with the daily lives of 
men, must finally have an influence 
greater than any other in its effect upon 
the character of the Irish nation. It 
occupies itself with things men must do 
under whatever Government they exist, 
whatever religion they profess, whatever 
cultural interests they may have ; and 
because it deals with the permanent 
human occupations the principles 
accepted in its organizations must affect 
national character in the long run most 
powerfully. Membership of Co-opera- 
tive Societies is a practical education in 
economics, fitting men for public 
services, and by its principles, it fosters 
the spirit of citizenship. When the 
fierce passions of the hour have* foamed 
themselves away, I am convinced that 
this movement will come to its own, and 
its principles of toleration and comrade- 
ship in work will become the dominant 
factors in national life ?” 

5. Novir, gentlemen, I have asked 
you to keep this subject of co-operation 
on a spiritual plane but this will not 
prevent us from examining its material 
aspects. And of its material aspects 
perhaps the most important ij» this, 
that it is essentially a progressive, 
constructive solution of the problems 
which individMalistn and capitalists 
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have created in the modern world. 
Other solutions for these most heart- 
rending political, economic and social 
problems have been suggested but I 
am aware of none that have been put 
to the test and have shown' such 
promising results as co-opcration. 

6. Another Irish writer of distinc- 
tion, Patrick Macgill, has written a 
series of books which are almost morbid 
in their continued emphasis of the 
awful degradation of labour and the 
depressed classes in the British Islands. 
If any of you are under the impression 
that the people of this country are 
depressed and suffer more than the 
people of other countries I would only 
ask you to read these books and study 
the lurid pictures of The Children of 
the Dead Knd Glenmornan ” “ The 
Rat Pit'* and the others, and from my 
own personal knowledge I can assure 
you they arc not exaggerated. The 
boy at the age of nine is hired out, 
practically sold as a slave to a master 
for a period of years. He develops 
into a harvest labourer leading a life 
lower than the beasts of the field, in 
conditions that it is almost obscene to 
describe, and from harvest labourer 
he develops into navvy in conditions 
that kre hardly less indescribable. And 
the boy's own sister, a virtuous maiden, 
is treated’ likewise and meets an awful 
fate as an .unwilling victim of prosti- 
tution in the slums of Glasgow. It is 
scarcely any ^wonder that the victims 
pf the system which can produce these 


things would rend the system from end 
to end, demolish it and prefer to die 
and to deal death to millions in the 
upheaval, the utter and irretrievable 
ruin of the society, in which such 
things can be. Yet I know a victim of 
the system, who also was sold as a slave 
at the age of nine, and proceeded from 
domestic slavery to the less apparent 
but more degrading slavery of the 
harvesX labourer and the homeless 
navvy, not, however, to be convinced 
that the only sudution was the complete 
destruction of society. This man 
returned from his slavery to his native 
home and set himself to apply construc- 
tive co<-operation to the salvation of 
his community and on the bar.rcn 
mountains of Patrick Macgill’s own 
home he built up a co-operative civili- 
zation, organizing on co-operative lines 
the credit and the industry of his 
pt*ople, the satisfaction of their needs 
and the distribution of their require- 
ments, until he had created in one of 
the least hopeful spots in Ireland and 
in the world a contented, prosperous, 
community, educated, industrious and 
self-respecting, whose men obtained the 
full reward of their labour and the 
virtue of whose women remains sacred 
and unsullied. 

7, There are 70 million Russian 
people said to be starving to-day and 
scourged with typhus and plague, 
70 million people appealing in their 
agony to the civilized world for aid. 
These 70 million outraged, agonised 
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and starving people are the victims of 
the attempt to solve the problems of 
modern life by the destructive methods 
of liolshevism revolution, anarchy and 
chaos in preference to the other alter- 
native of constructive co-operation, 
which had already in Russia pointed 
the way to political, economic and 
social salvation by rapid and ever more 
rapid, orderly, progressive stages. What 
consolation can it be to those agonised 
and starving millions in Russia to-day 
to know that all men are tqual and fliat 
the scourge of typhus and the pangs 
of hunger afflict alike the peasant and 
the peer? Revolution Bolshevism or 
non-co-operation or whatever other 
name you wish to give the process 
which produces anarchy, is indeed a 
levelling force. It levels down the 
highest to the lowest and makes all 
men equal in poverty and pain. But 
nowhere is humanity so degraded as to 
find consolation for the loss of all in 
the knowledge that no one else has 
escaped the ruin. On the other hand 
Co-operation is a satisfying leveller. 
It does not level down the highest to 
the lowest but levels up the lowest to 
the highest, and it is of such virtue that, 
as the ordered process of uplifting the 
lowest continues, the pace at which it * 
is possible to approach equality becomes 
accelerated 

8. All this that I have said may 
seem high flown, unreal and incredible 
but we can express it too in very 
ordinary language. The co-operative 


paradise I described in the mountains: 
of Donegaj begun with the purchase 
of a bag of flour by the Rochdale 
Pioneers scarce 6o or 70 years ago 
originated the great Wholesale Co-oper- 
ative Society of England, one of the 
largest businesses in existence and a 
business in which millions of English 
labourers have an interest to-day. 

9. 'Co-operation is constructive. And 
it is cumulative. And it is flexible. It 
does not exist by destroying ; and the 
more it creates the greater is its power 
for creation ; and there is scarcely any 
form of economic activity to which it 
cannot be applied. From the sale of a 
bag of flour to a few labourers it passes 
to a shop, from a shop to a warehouse, 
from a warehouse to factories, from 
factories to great estates producing the 
raw material that is required, and from 
that to the line of ships that transport 
the raw materials to the factories. That 
is the prbgress of the big wholesale 
societies. Side by side with that 
progress goes the education . of co- 
operators, the creation of libraries, and 
even now the creation of theatres. And 
then comes or will come the entry into 
Government and the final approach 
to the Co-operative State and the 
Union of Co-operative States that'will 
be the League of Nations of the 
future. 

10. In trying to impress .upon you, 
gentlemen, that Co-operation is '.a 
spiritual force and a great^ constructive, 
cumulative force applicable to every 
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form of economic activity and affecting 
greatly political and sodal activity we 
have travelled far away from the little 
store we are about to inaugurate in 
your University. I hope 1 have not 
led you to expect that, by the time you 
are approaching the Vice-Chancellor 
for the conferment of your degrees, the 
world will be resounding with the fame 
of your co-operative undertaking. Your 
store if it succeeds will continue to be 
a store for the University. It may 
develop from its reserves and other 
sources the power of greatly assisting 
generations of future students. For 
you it will be the store where you will 
begin by buying your books, your paper, 
your ink, your pencils, and perhaps later 
on your food and cloth. That is not 
all however. It will be the place where 
you will learn and study the application 
of co-operative principles to the satis- 
faction of your wants and learn the 
co-operative lessons of thrift and. punc- 
tuality and self-help and self-reliance. 
And then, when you go forth from this 
University to take your part in the 
great work of the world, you will, I 
hope, have derived from your store 
Ideas of co-operation which you will 
Jielp to apply in the larger sphere to 
which you will be called. Frankly I 
welcome your store because of its 
propaganda value. Within the walls 
ef this* University your opportunities 
will be limited but once you have 
entered ilito the world your opportuni- 
ties will be legion* 


II. Let me give you in conclusion a 
few hints for the better development 
of your co-operative store. I have said 
that our movement is based upon Love, 
the great creative force of the Universe, 
and Love involves sacrifice. Self sacri- 
fice is essential to Love and therefore 
to co-operation. Where co-operative 
societies have failed they have failed 
most often because the individual has 
imported into the society ideas which 
»are inconsistent with it and chiefly 
ideas about his own self-interest. The 
theory of co-operation implies that a 
man can help himself by forgetting 
himself and thinking chiefly of others. 
That is the co-operative faith that by 
helping others you will help yourself 
and it is when you help yourself in this 
way that God will help you most, for 
remember, if men say “ God help those 
who help themselves,” God himself has 
said and said alike to Hindu, Musal- 
man, lJuddhist, Jew and Christian 
“ Love one another.” You will be called 
upon to make sacrifices for your society 
then and if you are not prepared to 
make sacrifices you will be doing your- 
selves and your fellow students a 
greater benefit by remaining outside the 
society than by joining it. 

ir. Next you must be loyal to your 
co-operative store. If you have faith 
in anything you will be loyal to it. If 
you have not faith in the co-operative 
store you should not join it. The test 
of your faith in it will be your loyalty 
to it. A co-operative store of loyal 
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members must succeed for the simple 
reason that it has a ready market for 
its goods. When a trader sets up in 
business he has to attract customers 
and thus get a market for his goods. 
The great advantage a co-operative 
store, properly run, possesses over the 
trader, is that it automatically creates 
its own market, its own customers. 
And it is deception on the part of a 
man to join a co-operative store withouf 
any intention of giving his custom to^ 
that store. Everyone who joins the 
store believes that everyone else who 
joins it will buy from the stores. There- 
fore when one of you joins he is 
inducing others to join in the belief 
that the business of supplying his wants 
will go to the store. If he does not 
intend that the store should get that 
business he is deceiving the others and 
inducing them to join a concern which 
has not the prospects it appears to 
have. This indeed is a very important 
question, the question of being loyal 
to your store. Just ask yourself “On 
whose custom is the Store to thrive if 
not on the custom of its own members ?” 
The only reply to that should be a 
declaration from you that you will 
purciiase all obtainable necessities from 
the store. 

12. In other pamphlets of the co- 
operative department, which will be 
placed before your committee, instruc-* 
tions will be given in detail in regard to 
the management of the store and you 
must allow your committee a free hand 


to apply these instructions and utilize 
the experience of co-operatiove societies 
throughout the world in order to make 
this store a success. You must not 
expect too much from your store and 
above all you musUnot expect it to sell 
goods to you on credit or cheaper than 
the market rates. Apart from the fact 
that credit js an expensive commodity 
and that it will prevent your store from 
giving you its full benefits I would 
specially emphasize the undesirability 
of encouraging students to get into debt 
for their requisites. Better they should 
go without or forego something less 
necessary than that they should learn 
the evil habit of buying goods on credit, 
14. I cannot too strongly emphasize 
the necessity of selling goods at market 
rates. The reason of this is clear. 
How are market rates fixed ? They are 
generally fixed so as to ensure that 
the dealer will not make a loss and will 
probably make a profit on his transac- 
tions. Now the dealers who fix market 
rates are experts and there are many 
of them competing with each other. 
Therefore they fix the rate at* a price 
which will give them a profit but if 
this is too high a competitor will under- 
sail them. You may take it therefore 
that the market rate is the rate at which 
the experts think it safe to sell, and 
you, who are amateurs, must .be guided 
by the experts. If the experts at the 
end of the year find they have a profit 
they will put it in their own pockets. 
If your store, following the experts, 
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make that profit then the Committee 
call you together and, aft^r putting an 
agreed sum to reserve, distribute the 
rest of the profit to you as rebates in 
proportion to your purchases. This is 
tantamount to selling •cheaper but you 
must not anticipate it. You must wak 
till the end of the year, or the term or 
the session or whenever the store closes 
its accounts. Another advantage of 
this is that at the end of the year you 
will find you have saved and accumu- 
lated the amount of these rebates and 
you will get suggestions of thrift. 

14. And now remember that one of 
the greatest economic virtues is thrift. 
Therefore save your rebates. Do not 
spend them foolishly. Leave them in 
the store where they will accumulate 
and carry interest until you are leaving 
the University, And save not only 
your rebates but whatever else you can 
in the course of the year and deposit 
that too is the store, thereby doing 
yourselves good while helping the store 
and, through the store, your fellow 
students. 

15. Now let me sum up briefly what 
what 1 have told you. I have said that 
there Is something spiritual about 
co-operation and asked you to endeavour 
to keep it it in the spiritual plane, t 
•have told you it is based upon love 
and self-saprifice. I have told you it is 
one of the greatest, modern construc- 


tive, economic forces, cumulative in its 
results, with its power for good increas- 
ing with every fresh development and 
I have explained that it is so flexible 
as to be applicable to practically every 
form of economic activity and that it 
can influence for good the social and 
political conditions of our existence. I 
have asked you while realising the 
tremendous possibilities of the co- 
operative movement not to expect too 
4nuch all i^f a sudden from your store. 
1 have asked you to proclaim your faith 
in co-operation and to prove that faith 
by being loyal to your store. I have 
asked you to make such sacrifices as 
are necessary for your store, to give 
your committee a free hand, not to ask 
for credit or for rates below the market 
rates, fixed by the laws of supply and 
demand and by expert dealers, and I 
have begged of you to be thrifty. If 
I have not addressed you and appealed 
to you in vain I have done something 
very considerable for the advancement 
of the greatest economic mevement of 
modern times in the province of Bengal.* 

J. T. Donovan. 


• An address delivered before the students 
of the University of Daccai 
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£>lt? 

CT«c’tt9i <tt<iTrsj >itf«nn 

5?t»lt«*f I 
WTW Ntitlll 

4 II 

«irtt?tt »t9 3t«rt3 w’Nt's 
trtta ^»ta 4^ «« ^«iaa «»f«CT 

^C9H1 usP? 

n>i« 'sf^si fsf’Fsi ?tf^W5i,-- 

«tf5)wa ^<ff?t»i 'Bfflsi 1— 
*f^«« 'srsi c^itstf^^ 

i5r<j ?5r?F MW I 

^if's ’5{«(t?’j 

¥£< ’lif’l .®t*l?fc»l I” 

Vi ^'5j« f«f5» 

^tf<(^tc^ ^rtPwl C’Hw ^tc^ 

•rfiisi “^P? c«t»rf3 ^tna ’re’f 
V9 « ^Tt’TTCT^ ’I»(9t 

c8tKtfl r— 

“^Ht?i »itit^5i Am ?iiif 1 ft’iw’tw 
^Pm ?tPi^i ^fii c’vtw I 
VW ^tl _ fstl^IC? A\ 

f«f«fii1 cVA c»itia I 
M5 V( TO =?TO 

?f«11 ?t<(H ^St ^£5 I 

■ ff%»l WHWH TOtC? CTH 

cn 9 ns nn c^tcs r 
ntntf ws Pmcn ntstsn cnti^ ^ntsi f^nt 
nw nfnsi ncntni «Tfwn nfiisi ntntin 
nPmtun,— 


“fn -nts nfsn nts nnin nf^in nin 
fTOst stfni's ntfs c^tm i 
>«nfn fnnn cntn ntsw n?ts cntn 
f«wnt ntfnn n« ^ni f 
stni 4nrnn n^nts ntn nfasi '(tfnwcn, 
»ritnl cnrnq ^?n» i 'nvntnsi nw sftsttnn* 
cnnn ’ffssl ws-£?s«ts ^ins ntcn stfncn, 
ntwt cn vnu n1«i i fn« stm « cn 
^stntni ?n ni cnfnsi ntPn® ntis m, 'srt 
cn <fln cnfnn i nnsniss n»5ic« stfnsi 
cn '5t'5t«tf^ ^tcn sfnsi cnn >fln£ fnfini nnntn 
VPfnts nc*i 'nt?-nscn wcm cnfnc® ntfnn i 
f<»« >n cnnt£®« «tnts ntn fnftn ni i cn nnts 
nvtnts fi? f?5i sl«ts fnn <5ifnsi 
nrnn, “'stni TOis nts fsfMi cnn r nmw 
«nn n®?in nfiisi ntcss nvi 

niNn, «?t3 stni 'srinnni nfssi 'sfnts 
ntnn-ns^ncsj cnfns) n^n i— 

' “nift’ ^n 'stw srt nnnn^ 
nnjn cnsn ns ntn i 
’ntpnn nw ntw n^ 

in^cn cnsn nstn « 
nfn cn 'nift st^st cntat i 
nnnn cnsfnsi 'ntmnfn’ fns^ 

^l'?nnn "ifn cnfs i 

'Sft np cntfenin cnnn 

nn® ntn |i5 cnn i 

nnnn (nn <vf ^fn’ nfs* 

«tn nnn n^ cnn r 

cn^ cn mntn ntcn ntni, fn^cn cnfnnl 
’ttfnn, «nnr«i 'stntn ^«n intFn cnnntn 
n^ni cn Tsstn nntfn^ nfnm nttn, 
ntntn nm «in nl, fnn cniai cninn nnn ntfnni 
fn-cnn «nn i ^in 'stntn TOtcn f ft nrt, 
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'P ’qjtfnwtl «W? tt*! 

^^fil Wn I- 

“Jt«ita f» ^’1*11 1 

f^?i»i <rt»n 4W 

m OCT ot«rt o«ii I 
>Hrrt CWtCT 5tW CT^*ltCT 

*«15CT W^OTflll 
ftnf® owe? it«ri •!« 

CTif’t^ trtt r 

tROJ C»I^ Ol»t? ifetl OW? O 

c’lt '*^^’•1 ^’'*' i 

CT O 10 'ots fsicofl '*t»i«r« ofsico stw *ii i— • 
•«C*I Ofl»I C>l1«f?I ’tst 

tflo coo^ I 
CTtCT ??l^t ?CT 4tro 

*110CT Ot*t»l*IWl” 

wi CT firco 5 ff, noai^ CT otHara c«rRc« 
otfio,— 

••pICT OtfO f»I^CT5tr?CT 

01 w c?r«« r 

OW 0W5 oco? OCT 0»l^»l r 

^Jt*i c^it 0*1 

CT, CT 0’t'» CTtPl’trtfl 40t0 foto 

tljrt oi*n ofilji oow fo»ii»f OCT, o^oe 

OtCT, 00*10 01 ttCT I— 

"nito OCTO no* ofton 0000^0 ijoton 
fooofooofo foirtlfo Mtrofo BOfO OtOCT* 

otoi OCT 'ou 05 CTO 1 . fo»tro, ofo ijoa 

CTtCO otfoil CT tofilOl OCT !— 

“*l^ ol OJ OCT 00 otfo I 
OCTO Otft Otfo Otfo footfofo I 
ooo otlo foo of? ortio I 
no orftll otfo fO f?Ol OtCO r 

ItOl, fOilO otot? 00 (0 00 OltOfO 0^0, 


foo o^ fofo ototio oai foiooon otoioo 
Oitto^ O^ftO ofootfoo,— 

“0^ COOlO ofoo foil I 
otota oili oto otlf oti 
ototi otfool foil «* 

ootfo otita *I5»1^0 OO foo, OCT coco 
00 coo, c?foai otcao co^ art r atoi ooo 
col ootaa ofocoootio otiota oo ofo- 
otfa% olo I CO cotoo ototfoa oi otfoai— 00 
foocoa ooi fsoi 01 ofaai “Jiofo oao Oito r 
01W oootcaa otca oilio fooo oi, co oo 
CO oiia Ota, Batoa o#fa, oo tl^ai coNo i 
<000 fo CO fowa oooacoo oia ofoai oco 
ofao I— 

"cooo ofooa Ota i 
^BfBOtOW ota«” 

ofootfa% atoi oto ^o? c?foat« oa otio 
01— otocotoo ofaota oo oto f?ai o^fa 
otota ofo Bifoai cofoo i otota aao, ^o oo- 
coa oo cotoo, oa^toioa "Oit« otoi otfOo 
olai oco, 'oto col atoi, tpos?«fcoa ulooto- 
ota o'looa oofeoco forte? afocootfoo — 
ft? foo cofa col 0^ 

BOf? BOf? 00 Ito 1 

oo ttfoatca otoo ?? ?’ rtl 
?a c?l ?fi-ofi ?* to I 

•" » • • • « 

COI *t??0 00 000 ^cotoo 

, oafo*tacolo??i 
oo o^ooa o?l 00 f? , 

ot«? ot« foo? r 

o? ?ci- 

“aotoco otlai atl Btfafoco Btai 
otooloota oco c?co«toatar 
fo» ?oo oaioa olat «tata o?t? ?v 



>11^ I ] 




««rrc» fws *»n{a 

6tfi[«1 fsiWfl 

Itw '5t<t5 MH5»I 5jsttc« •rtf’lW’l I 

4twH ’jftiw 

^t<n ^r»im— 

’t'T *n cn 

??i ’ijt »itc»r BiN i” 

f’Fl 

“'j^l ^li f 

fw ^ C’l*! r 

^1*1 Ww? r«i«T? 

^?*I, Sl'^ ^f^C<5 «ltf^9« I w, 

?1W^ ^f*IWH,— 

«f? «ri 'B'l c>n? «()1«» I 
c«iTa 'ssr^s '5 iN 9f?i5«nii 
CBT^it? •iift?(i I 

’itti'® c'Bl^T? '9*1 « 

c;5fM >iik ^5(1 1 

^•itiw I 

«itw »r^ aw«5( «»TM ar«ftf Jii i 

*K^ iftW 'B^ i" 

’Nt« ><« 'Bt'l^t’ll 

C’lt?'*! ^fssi 5f«|?1 CMW5^ I 

«T«[t3 ^tff? «tf5f9l ’tff»i I at«n fc^a 
r«w a ftai »i^c? af*ii»isi i 

aifaa c’arti atcai c’rtat'T ^\ w i 
HI Hti hI^h tftti fa>Hi HtfH aa i 
. f*nia HtfMia HtH «is^ «W Htwii 
an^tftvhB ^aw ^Ta fjr steal i" 

• w aflata‘’iaa af»ial fMatfiiw, "atfa 
a^ft ^fta I* 'Bit atf® «t«t^ a^wt atai 
aanea fifwiavafaw »itrit*i “wHi aaai wt^al, 

▼tH wta T" 

*c'B»i aa^t« aaf\ I 
aa 'sa ca afa ^tf*i afaa i" 


irtatai cwaaifa faiacca aim ataa a^ai caa i 
atm.— 

ca Tia ^Ha ata aw aita an i 
catata <i.'®al caa aaia qfeta i 
taw faata am aa aa ahfa i 
tfafacaraa atai aaatta afar 
atai ^a>a «tta ••aa^ fawta atai af?a 
ca,— 

•fslarr® ^afe aaaa aais^i 
afa aia a« lf« f^faa aain «” 

. afa atfaatcaa aia afaai ca f^faa aff*tca^ 
«mfaaa '« gaa asfai's atf^ i 'a^aia ?a» fim- 
aa 'sawtl -sJ'Btca— 'Btcatattaa ^uaca atm, 
fmea atca faataata cafaa i ca ^aa ««ta- 
f«aca acataa ’jfam afa*,— 

“aa «a aca aata-faai i 
aafaa aia at^atfa ata 

^taaifaa atf?mr 

ca "ata fa ^tfem faa i 
4 t¥ fsfaai caatca aatl 

caatca caitatca caia i 

« staaaa aai faafaa 

ta ‘II sifaa ^ta i 

c'Btai caa Taft faai'sa fafa 
tfaaacaa ataii" 

“% cBtata aaca aafa^ a^fa 
ara^ c^lai a area i 
caa ata ^fa « ^Ut saa 

a«ri alat atfa ^tv ii 

•itara «tnn miaa aai 

•iiata caaa tfa i 

aati alt's a's aw 'tea 

r4ta«aafa atfai* 

atm 'aataca 'stata aaa-aa fmt’a afaa 
“aa aa caa caa aafa catata i 
wtaaia ^ta afa ata aia i 

^afaw «atlt i 
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^<>11 'ff’J HtH? C^lIH 
C»l^ 'BtWl CT 1 ? c»l^ <B 1 C»I 1 } 
w «wi CTtH 

c»i^ «(lr«il CTts c>it ^fc»ii I 

f*nt"ftj '95^1^ Wf «W 

^195 «i»i’i-«i?9i-’^nw 

c*it 'Btni CTta c*il I 


^wa »jt,iiw »itwfe 

'9«J '8Wl C*!^ } 

faaw CBWa aftrl 

«ca 1,^ «ta «w 1 

fs?;*? ’Fta? '«ru«it9 ’j'sis 

'Stl*!! CNtf c»t^ «tl»I 1 } 

'S^N c>ita fav ftata 

£>1^ «ttt^i cata £*i^ ^ti»ii ! 


sniajfa ‘4?i’ 

‘feaia 

— allwsiw 

^fir 9fa, w, nm^i ’•Mi « cawa a^ta «(a«ut^ftafaai 

mi fjrtaf*! taRai i« i feci, ci? c^ra-c^a'stc’f ufa feiit« ii;a «titi 

caiwt«i ^ a^w ^a« 9faai, isti, ’H'va 5«ai, 9fac®ti5( i ^triaf CTfiiaJi »»<? ^s «ta 
it« afe n^" 'ittfffea' « afeat«r»i£9 i-tt? ^itwa caii ’vRiaJi :— 

c?a^ catM 119^ ati 9faat«a »l5i <i 

Mill ’natn waatw ^cara feww stfa a^fi i 

afw ’fv aif*! caaa i€ta, ^ta 's fa^i9 'saai ^^ai« 

^ata ^^^a i ca^af^t aita^ ^T^ta a^^a^j i > 

^aai awa CTcaa «f«'« fafaa aiataa « 'stiaa 

nm 1 a»aai -i^aica afa« alafrea »t9af9 fau^s: 

•a fewaf* f«a» aa 5 ia<aa * :— feiata^ fan® ftaca a* i 

alatal Tawa caaalai, fawtia tai fal» 'gaata atai® 

ataa" aa a#w ’jfaft? ca'caMf®*! a 

awal— “caitfaafa catca tfai ’xctMfa faaw 

^ii» aw 2 ji« ’jfafl a< aalfw 

fW“"aita^, feal^tai aw a? afa aataa, awacwnwaa afitfsi 

m arf%, m at twa vT 

aa a I >» ataF a ai a#w aft a*# aat i « 





»R<D 1 I ] 

• ^5« ^ ntnii 

♦tfvurt^i ?W5« 1 
9«it< 

m ^TSI f^*lt«tfj r 8 

tlC^tlf « I tr« I 

:— ll'?t ^«fl ’Plt^lt'5, «t'5t5 '^rtC’S ^t3, 

O’l'f 5I«r ^t^tt attr»HI1, 
f^a r>i«« ns!*? >i»j 

n^r-aa ^tr»ic5 wffw I '> 

«i6« *la’i aw, at»itaf 

aa atca «f»iatal * 

afi|t*i fltfa'B ’jfaa't 'sKc 
(^laiatw 55 'stai) I a 

atata ^lw*t »ir«, aCt wa^ta a's 
a'sat*! faaia, 
afata nriart wfaai 

ca ’i<*f'« ! caa ^a-«lca i « 
a# ca aaf* \ «f»iwa art af?, 
a^a€f caW^^^tfa aai, 
aifawa 5’^ afa •, tea «« at, ata 
®t5%ca\5^aat^tai 1 8 1 
«a^ a? caa •wf a#ta fwtaea iafaa afaa 
feTt5 'Btai I faa afa aaa feata asta ati^a 
aa^^ia a^atrta, ■atat caaa taa^ at;a faafe 
aiaatal a^ai aatjca «tala ■atawi afaai atca 
afaa atata aaa c«fa-aaa ataa a^ai Spates i 
aaa: aiaca feai-^'yafa atfa afaa, ctfftawa- 

a?l atai I ^^at^ 'Stata love lyric ai c-aa-^tfa- 
aatfaa ca'^artia aita, “^5at sa^l* feata aaca 
afta afaiaa • ®«.a liSaua i aa it5» aa 
^aata, aa 'atiaaata 'atfaa aftafa Wa 
5aa<ai afaatcaa atata ^aai atl i ^taai 
aeaaft at5 aittta^i ^tawa cma tl^al 


atiaa^ca ^aata faiafa j— 

•> I afaeaaiefa aaia fjfaa 
acaitCea aa fewa aiTae i 
caitfafalia tjaaia aa^ 
aiiai a gae ^lai ^ta^ai • 

ae :>• I 1 8 
a'f :— a'^ata aa ^ai, atw aa rti»ltaua j 
«»aaa citaa ®aa ) 

%at?t at'^a aa ata aai caiafaii, 

«it(ai life fafa aa i 
» I la: *ia #faaiai 

• aaiai atafa aaaiai i 
afta ai^faa atfaaiai 
a'fia caai aaa^ ati» i a »*is^i>» 
<si< :- faa t[ataa ata t^aa 
at^ aafaa aiaa aa 
ana at. aai atta at«?tfa 
atia aafa ali^aiaa i 
« I 'fla fatal |faai -siaiaM 

t;afa: ajpaiaf* i 
farti^atai atKa* aa: 
feiai aiaa ^aia t}'^ • at >u»«ia 
: -atata-|fa«i ^ai, -aa aa atfaa’ca 
a^atal taaia aa, 
faa aacaa aa catalfa a^la caal i 
^ta ^fa aa ata aa i 
8 1 ca^tt’K rttsatata 

ai<Ji a caiai aiafa a>al«. i a >i»8n 
a< :-c«aaH |ai laaa a?^a aiaal an 
cafeaa aaa caa ^5a\, ftfaiatfaat ^ta 'ailaa 
afataita i 

[ >a|ia ^a ^apirta ataiai ecaafaa atfa^ 

aa^ta ] 

« I aiaa aai ITatatai 
lafa caa faaa ataa, i 
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55f«j 

*— *rfe »itii ^<9 

cw ^1 «t^M 

*tti»t tr»i 

ni»l >1^ »i?i *if« I 
* I CTl^l 

fiH I 

H « w 9nn c»ii i<t« ( i > > 
9|<*— «Wtff®l, '8?F% ITB, 

*ife •ifrt v*< •iit»i 'gft * 
ww ^1 «tft, 9ifi| SBct 1 
««n ft* ^«ijttn i(ft ! 

1 1 *t<’i '<f'® 

ft* »wn **1*1* j 
ilw* •t'81 ^•rit '?*i*i 

^*1 *CT* ftft^fC® 9^19J^ I }|>«8|1 

W I— cwrtft *«*, *w 5l^*t*i 
**i c*i* *n*t 

**'Hf ^l*, ***1**1* 

mw *11 *1*1 *nw, 

*13 *1*1 **; wtf* *r3 *irt 
C*1CT **i v\ *if*, 
c**!* «rt*n*, *li? ^B*t*1*l, 

*«i* *?j *if* I 
► I *T*t*1 ?*^ *w* 

*l3t*ft *»t\<! f*3l^< I 

£**'t w< *«t**€l< 

«f3 ftariCTt *f«f3 <r«w I «iv«i> 
*< :— *’5pi* **1*l* *v f1ft*f1, 
*rtJ*wli 

^*H* ^W1* *« w Hftlfll 
**wl% *ft’ I 


* I ^£*1 ^nrf^r '9iit*i * **: 
c*f*l.^*lf* fitstft 

***I **t3l c*l«n#1 

*m*l*i^ 1 

t— «*i6*t c*« *■* *t* *<**« 

•*5* ; *lft fit* “C*1*r lift ■irt* ; 

r*3i?* ^if'fls* *9 
**'1lft *1^**1 ; ^*1 £*191*1* i 
<«^«£* ft*1 *tf*^ *C*ftlft% ^1* 9**1* 
▼fill ^*ft9 *lft*‘l*1**lft*l*f C*t**tft9 
*£* 9ftl9* «**< *f*i, *1, £*19* *t^* ▼ft** 

* 

f*ft*1 **C9 ***^ *lf**1 f**T£*[* I 
n9H4 £?**£** f*9fe *lftj1 ** *ai, *▼ f**l9, 
a*N?*‘r 91**1 ^ftslii* ft® «ftt*9: 

£9** fe*i* ®* *4*1 *ft5tt 'St*T*l *®i I 
**n1* 9*1911* rjftft £** lft*1 £**, *Fl*t** 
ftsuftl £** £91*1* f*®« *^»I, til 9tr**1 
£*1* i* 9tft?£** *91 *1** 1*9^ 9t9 9 
ft** itilftl**, 9tt fe*t*i ^t4j* *l?W*l** 
«t9t9 *«?19 *lft£** :— 

“£9'5[£ f **£991* £*£*1 *4l1 9£**£* 
**4f«*9l£**t: r 91 b *9* I 
9<— 9£*9£* ft*1«t11’ *i*rf|£* 9* *1*, 

*i ^ft£* 99* ! 

*9*9: 9l9£*l£*1ia* £91* *lft 9**1 *l1*** 
*^ «** fe*1*i, 9**1 fe*l9l£*I ***1 9f**1 
ft[£**l ^*Ht £«**1* {inspirations) 
«!** *ft9 9**1 ‘fi’ *t*tft9 I 9ft 

*f*i «m£9 9** 9ft*1 «t»ft*1 *tft£9£9* :— 
9t£*f*1*1t ***1* 9l*i{ •. 

991*1*: 9**: ’Jtjl*: i 
' C9Ilf9: f*9£*1 9*f**fSl 

*9J*i1 99*«^*t*^ I *lt 1 n« I 8 
9< :— 9lft 9ft £**-f*I 9lfw**** 

£*i.ft*i **i^*, 9*:f*ii’rl— 



’tf#® I 


I J 


W witf®* Pm 

. fefi HtK vf?, «f« ar5»ii r^«a I 

WtIV siffiui ?lR5tC5l 'Bt^ 

ajj9 'BW?^ 

’ffif® !»tii «fr?'8 1 Jiv8r ’ttar 
ffjl OW ’»t‘l5t«r- 

w £*ftai ^pJVWU file's 

fl5tr5i*|5?i f!?;»l-«tf W ?5tc^ 

wfirs sn *it^fli rir!»^f»isr ^fiicst^sT, 


»t?( fsaw^ti wft^w i«- 

*ii«f nfw «!?« 

I ♦tc9 ^11 

^unw ^fs- 

Wsi I fe«n '5t?l '9f'*Wl— 

'?>f< c*tf^ r^ff<r Pi^ni - 

[^'519 C"ft9 9fSt?Mi 

^91lt ’iwtw «(aH^l5s» JltPHWH ] 

^C9fl *15 ^5) r55t9 51W 

ft?'8C5 '9r^»w5 >!«{« r9f»i« i 

* C*R I 




(i) 

£^^t5 ?5tW 9tWt*I 9^rB *ltf5 

^t9t5 'B5t9 91919 '•Jlf^ C«1 9^ } 
C9l9t5 ^K^ il^ 9lf9 C*IW »llf9 

91915 9Wn 9r55l9 9lf9 5^ I 

( V) 

9l5M5 9U5r >I9CT5'f9C9 9ir9 

951 919119 995 915 C9 t95 i 
9H15 9n»lH9 69Hff5l 5lf9 

99191 919119 95*1 9f5l5 C95 ! 


(«) 

9tt9lC95 9ll9 9f?9 *11^19 *19 

'4151155 9ll5r 5Cn 51^ 9 W19 ; 
f5C95 ^*115 55t9 919159 

^519 f9*ll9 5R5 f*ftl9 C9C9 I 

( « ) 

9tir9 9C9 9C5 9l5l9ir5 9f95l5 

«91 r9^5 #19115 f95lt5 9l9 j 
r59l9 999 9f99t9 9191915 

991159 '<£9 C9ll9l'5 9!f9£5 9l9 j 

%i'?iari?ii99 5t|i*rt9rt5 1 



. »rfw— 






. ^ W I 

( ^i?:5Tt5=n ) 


t9 so^t >iti*n 

*tr?5s’ f’l^ic’t Hwt *j4*ii c«rft '*i^« 
^?t’ *ir«j<rt«i f»if<tiUfsr,— 

“'•Mtfai »IWfl1 a«»lt»lt3 m 1 

c»ifl^l ^tf»il »itrwi cwiar ^»tr^#ti 

fvfji w *tfa^ta »i»*[nr’i ^fswJi c»i^ 

W*tM w »i»r« ’ll ftr<tstr«*is» 
TO’ffe A «tcf i^itu I ’Hr- 

'•fii ^»fwi «^sn« 

w— " bW 5maa^ ’tfiift® i 

^Rtw? •it^rafira w 
■«’ wv ^'BtB firt i 

wfftw *n CT<rff*i *ffi 

(A A ^ I 

^^>1* »ltl»t ‘vr?^ « 'BR'Bt 

•tfarvtt 5»R wfB'st « ft»i ) «TtRsr 
n^irtt Ri f»rR« Rwt*f»i Rn i “'bR'^b 
* iti¥ *ilRw ’ttw 

'«»aRtJ‘r ’rtw ^<ii« Rn*iR>l 

‘R*itr83 >ifCT >R^tf*fa « «RR 
•rR¥ « «t^f RRfi ♦iiiftJtRc'^sf 
‘CT^^lR*llw»ira»ti « 5JJ5? a’»fe 

^mA- 

»i«jl a’jiS ^*tf twa ^aita 

»pnf?» whjRwwc?«»« 
^tai R'S^a f*iRai *ttiRR»i «tBta 


’awi ^tata R'd »i«rR^ 

aRai fataam »faca*jiltatiat twta cveal aRia i 
viaaf aaatlw ^^aia 

^•tif’ifS ’iTt.'T a» I *tia ®*iart»i caiaiata 
^H9ti»ia *iR« faRa Rianjwa ^»iart»i R»iRal 
cm ata ca atamRa ^lawi fWtaatR at»i 
alatu I ataa cata aa <aai5 ^aartcaa 

ali'Bj^ 'aaila Ra Ra caR a^a RRa 
^atca I 

“^aal ^i^iafaatR ata<J|ca <aat ^a- 
»kaa tfJcaia ^aita <aarea RRa catcaa atai 
RaRai a^tai afaai caRa Raia Wa i 
Raac^a aa’ ataa utaft ^aatcaa ^Jaa ^aita 
4atca tffatRa ala i a*l atRiaa 

Raa Ifafai lata Rata ^ajta RRai atJ^tltaa, . 
^atcaa acai Itata caai aiafta*?i a^ca^iaua 
§la€t ’a<^atfl ca^ta atRatR «ia ^aata 
caaai atica— ‘^aRa^ta’, ‘aa^a lataat'^', 
‘atai’ a ‘aaa ^aaa’ i ^a»ta c«raa <ffa 
aaitca 'Itata ^aatn aatat aRal ^caaRal. 
atfaal Ratcaa? ajaatc R'Jla ^aalaaiRa 'fts 
^artca aatar alial ata aa, ^tcaja aajttaa 
caaaai atata «R ^ atRcaa i alaca RRa 
‘catcaa atai Rfaa SaajaatR cia aica ataai 
4(aa ^aataatR aaali acaatca 4a acajta 
<aata aRa i" 

^^^tRa ‘ala's) a ataa’ aRata ‘aaa?^ 
awfa’ 4faa arac«5a 4taia alata aa RiRfaa 
aRcuaafn RiRfaa caaaaa a^a RRa 
alatRa i— 



(^nfsrt? CTW 1 1 


»R^ri I ] 




tfiiispr 

♦ifiiwpr 

'W’f »tftii' 5 «r 


CTf’i'fUs'B a '«f»i 

t «t?fa ^riy« I ‘eta‘it« 

■^Hc«iar«»i«t f’fl c»i«n 

fl>(^ »»»I 1 Tf^t ’H «rtf^Ws »1 I fn«t 5 *lfats 5 W? C*l't» 


««t >!>(« ♦»fiits?«r«r»f « ’^ 1 * 1 ^’ I fvBts •tfiiinwa 

<5s«tJ «tvtf»f« ??5tr8»t I ^«»?fn 5iit»itiin r*(af»if'<i'5 ?ii»i »i"»tt<r#fi 


><« Jisjjcn? ’iw?*! ^^srt»il 3 

^c?r 9 ' ‘^ 5 H«uc*i’ *i<c*i «rr«^ir ift'® 
' 8 f?i ^’Jcst's* ciitf^wa are's •, 
>ia»itt«r?f aiatfsi ^atiwa 
’tffl TOiH < 11 ^ I <i«caia tfJiara 4 ^ ftacsa 
4*fel atfa'w fV|ata( k\s m i 
f¥, 4 ^i?i«r9i ca ‘'8ta'®\ '8 at»n»’ 

^tata's caitH ^wa i 
ctRspi asr»ifr«ai alR«it, RR a 5 ait»i 
4^aif«i alR^ ^if^atta »ifa5W) 'pfa8tffc»iH i 
^fatcaa aa aaiia’ sifaft ’Tfaw 
^tatwa RR'bct'^ w^iaitrta «<ta afaw 
ataaift acataata acia fajiat^ atR a^'s ai i 
aa affe'sj RR aRal an« cat aRaBsr's 


atatRa i 

“Btfaaa atia ‘q«a aawa’ feaarlcaa fafs^a 
afaiapr fafaai aihtai faiaa, 'stata aiaj 
«i— a caai^«aatl caiMj atatia, "ttata caat 
Rfwi aacaa aa ^tattaa a^a'® a®aic® («R 
ta^ta atitaa all Raacaa acar 
faat^t il^?? a-a caai ata^t«.^^ a'aatr® 'State® 
4ir«ai>« 'i®aia'9'«fa c^taa ®ai atatt® i 
^’a— aeal faia ^tatRs ata i* 

■^satt ®fatcaa 5ja®i^ atataai cat *tfa- 
c'^auRa a’ii< caaaaiaa ca attatcHa ®taa att 
tat aa® ataica afaat ®tatiaa aca aa at i ^aai 
^Rtafa aaa^ aeaaca 4t aaft aecataa caRc® 
atta I 


'Srara ‘®aat®twa aarca’ ca ^'^wa a^a i 

aeat RRi Ra ®tal aataca ^wa ^Ratfaiaa i 


C^til Cm\ I 

aa%ai®aR a^atacaciefa filRat alata c»ta caca efa f«i« cata, 

fafaal ^ aa •’fta atiaal ® R®,} atat®ta aR i® ac'e atia } 

<®t:«ci icaa caai, |ti? ca« atfa-caai, atfa cat c^ta-att, Ratiaa aitai «?. 
caaata ata atc’t RR stfafa®, i , "lacaa Rai biR atRcaca ala i 

^ 3 l^f® 2 wa cata i 





i ii»r to. 






tfti <«Itf«C« <tiw I 

« «ttl<rft^'5l ?«t3 ri*!*?! I c»tli>3 

ffWSi I c<lc&3 C*?Wtf*HtC»H 

«•»•»» W«« fiWJi I 

3tWJ ttWCT? *t3 t3t^a f3^3- 

^t*R'«r3 ’ift'B 'sfsjwi? I c««i*itf»i3J- 

c^a <«l3(n 3<s>i *fintC5*i :— 

“HsfJi j "fiTfftw »i|w *tw, 

ffait® f»CT, tf?l Ctt?t3 6C? 

^fc3 5*;fe«is?-'^t3 ^twt Scat'S!*? c^at^t^ia 

art? sf'it? «f|ir3 asf^CTJi i ^t«t3l « catatn 

fnrr^afft ^oj-catfr® «ra « wfi, 'Sfa 3< 
cwf*? r^*! « 'Srt ttai '9 ^tota 'ata 

ft»i i" 

c^f «tca«?, ^aa "ftct^a *ifni«j-atnn r*F 
«»raa/ *ia^ia|i c*iaf wa tr>iw afaata atat 

««a*t T c^c&a c*iata « sitfe^'ta ^ata 

fafiw wia"t ^icf, ^tiacsia fargai acat«i?*i 
atoatPt « atra*«f««i fsafist ^att» 
farta ’itfa'5i-»jatti» irta atfata i 
oiafa w fi[*i tata ca.'a^fei *tafvc« *ftic^a 
catw aa^^OT ’ttiw, ^tata faii-^^1 slljai 
fao vrac«« ^a wi? fiiwa *« i 
atiaa ^tipf^a ^r« atli'B *ttfaiwa >aaa 
■tff^a ai?aa pacta's na^ faataai tfaai 
ftaiiia I • 

CTcaTfaattaa «rft atiawa aw’eiyfwa Ona 
astnatata aw au’faai Ofattw wta catta wtaa 
ai I atrta ftiaa a atrta atafwl fafaai- 
feaa afaat wat4tat« Otatiar Ufaa cwca oreaa 
ai i f9fk ^ajpt fiwa afaai alttaai «wia 


taaw a'taa, ^at aca f«fa tift a^atfacaa 
afaai taftata ^tatca ail wiaa i 

Riaca atcataa Ratatai «faai a at^ta>^t 
itr?ai ffata aja*«rf«aTa faa> cacaa i itfafal 
ataa ca tata «ftaa a ataj aaai a^lRa^aai 
cawfaataia caaa 'ttata acaa can «t^fa 
afaat^ faata afaia aa atcaaca caa caaa atia 
f«ta acaa ai i a«.atfaaj faatca afaca caca 
ca cacN fa^la ata a^ai faafa afaca afacaa r 
acfea aaca^ ai ca «ta ‘St, Ronans Weii» af^ai 
caa afaaa f?caa i 

afcaaca cac&a area aatlai faata^a ^aca 
afaal faafa aai ^faai atai faataaacaa 
cfca alca ata ca% facaa i 

^aa atca%a atcaa art afa aaita^ faa i 
aa wtaaa aT?a aja)® aaa aaca^ ajaata a 
aitcaa atc<r aata M ^at#a acaa i wtaaa 
atcaa faa-cataai caatcaa cata fiicaa i caa 
aatatca fafa fa'^a a< . afaatfacaa i 
atficaja caca Ota catac^ja facat ca% 
ca’ ta f«a I wtaacaa caatai afa ata faa aac 
Ifi? otaaa aaa ac^ataa facaa i ttata act 
'aac a#lca ajs atai aaaa aatui atvtcaa «faat- 
■ atfaat '^aat ^faai Otata afaa afaia atca aa 
aa I wtaaa a Otata c^taatiit aiaatfaatt afala 
atrt aa aa, aac at faatca ^ca fa*ta a'-af^ 
tfawtat aai faatcaa aa tatcaa atataata 
^caaaaca afaajia aa aac at atcat tftwa 
«wa aata caafiiw atcaa aaatal acaa i 
atcacaa atai a»(af atfaatatfa’ft atat facaa i 
atcaa atata aaca aaatca fafaatficaa— atata 
^tfaa ^ atata ai facaa i aiata aaiaai 







f«f<< f«Ji«f ^fiiwsj, c’ltn '<«i<fj« c^t*< 'st‘» 

!« •wt9 c«tn9 ^can =(t? i 45f<r*j ^rt>9 '»iti*ii, ^wa '^ai 

wi f«f*i ’ffim atrastriwsi I ^ 'Iti. 9IM!» r^ws? I oia 

?ftiCT9 '8t9t9 Ii5i •ifirt® atfitw *i« 5tc?CR9 "ftaw nHia'^si «itw, 

9^ 9191 »ltt9tfic»l*1 1 9T»I9« ^1919 1*1199 9«99 I ^rtlt 9«I1 9l9l« 919199 91«1 

^HrnlHH Bf*1« I «1919 91«19 «tB 1*9191 C9I19 99191 « 'em fllWa C9 C9l9 f9f99C9^ ^91 
^<rt >1119® 91 1 9tC«99 Jir«t99« 9tMC99 9f9I39 I f9® «t9 C«99 9lf9f9t9 9199 

ft®l9 91® fir9ir9C99 f91 *§1919 ’^191991 r999 9lf99l99, 'f«I999 *9 «(tg« *9C99 ^f®-«11ff®® 
9lC9t99 9W C919 9119 9lt9 9ll I f99l9 C^fgal f99 999 9lC9t5>9 9«9t« C9 

'9191C99 f99t9 9lHt99 Cg^^J-filg 99*il9l99 C99U®t f99l9 91tl®f99 ®l9l 9C9, f9«l 
f9®lt 4^ ®194I91 9199-^919 91991^ f &fl9l #19C9® ®l9t9 99919 r99l9 9fe£®r99 I 
f99tfiil99 I 9lt99 f9f'9C®t99 :— ‘9it£« 99199* J)9f?^ ^C99«9t99 C9t9 99% 91C9C99 9C<9 

C519 91919 9l9lI9t 9tf9 £9% ®199lf9®l9 I 919® 9l9l£99 9£<9 ^991 9r99l *81919 9£99 
*1169 9«,99 9£V9 91919 519 99 £9, 9191 f® 9«tt Wf® ®£9 I 91£99 £9^ 9l9l9 tjl CniW® 

9l9lf99l£S91 499 9tf!9 ®ifir5«. f99t£5 £9 91919 9f991 ^«J® ^91 ®ni£«9 I ?«19 

®91 ^If9 f5«1 ®f9 91? r r'1«l9l«1 t®£9i1 f9®& 9l9Ilf®£® 9l9l£99 9£9 9^9, £9 £919 99 ®191£® 
9?£®l 919® 991 99£® ^<rl9t9 ®19 *99999 ®f9£® f r99 I 9l£9£99 *X9l®9 9l91 ®191E® fVl- 
1991 91^9lff£99;«Hl9 f9®19 99ff99t9 9f9£® f®l ?9lf99 £9 9t9 r99l9£19 %919 91 ®91 

f999l, 91®1« ®9£&9l9 ® ®£9l9 9®l99^ r9£99 I 9l9 ®£9 9l£9£99 9? ®f® 9?£9 I ®l9l9l 99194 
9I£9J 9l£9£99 91«t£® *Sf?H 91®19f 9Jli&9 *9?9l£9 91£99 cnifSH 9l£9 -fl® ®1t9'| 9l9^9‘ 
9V?£®9I C9£9 9f?£® 9r*5£« 99t£9tMl9 19®& £9£99, 4? 11^41 '61®, 9“t9l£®9 95, '*l£9£9 

r9®l£® 59«.®® ®r99l f«t£®9 i *(£lt 999 ?f9 9®'5t99 ®£9 il9£ ^’9l9 9[^99 9«1£99 9lfi al91 
»1999 9l£99 ®^® ^19t9 9£9 ®1®i 99 ®99 ®£9 I 9t9t9 9U99 C99ll f®9 9U f9«1 I 4^ 
<9^ «T9«191 fe99 I 9£9 91J99E9 9£99 £®t9 9® 9®£9| ®f9t£® ®tf® ® Vfl9 a£® f99t®1 
19^9^ tf9 Ilf®® 5£® £9f9£®9 91 I 9l£9£99 ®19® 1 C9lf59 ®l9la f9^9 >[C9 9l9l£99 
9119J9 9li-f99l9l «t9l9 f9'5£9T9 f®^® 9lil91£9 9l9l£9l9 9® 9l91 4«f3F9l ^9® ®f99 i C9 9U9£99 
f99tl9® 9^9ir99 1 9l£99 4^ 9lil9l£99 919 9®£®9 99J ®19 9l£® ®19® 9lf5 J9 9^191 9l9 ®® 
f99ir®£99 Noah’s Ark’ I ?9iH£*9 C^1®9 ftfSI 9l9l®9 '1[®,®1®, ®1®* 

’ 9l£l£99 9l9I-<fl99 ®£9? ®r99lf9® 9^Jlf®9 I 9[®^ ®r9£® .9tft9 I 9l£99 4 1 9191® 99f£® 

•f«f9 ®9l9) ® f9;®«l9ta %3f® 91® ®£99 ® ®f9®1f £9£99 
«m<9 959l-i1f« 99£« ®1I 99£9^ 9®®t 9l« 

®199 I 9l®1l 9999 99£9 ®19 |{99-f99]1® 99V® "SI'® ^ native of Musterland 

'The Two Grenadiers’ gft® 9® | 9l9« *11*51- And had a stock most splendid 

1®J9 <0t®|® 9«?1®«» ®^® %»1 4V® 9t9l ®llf9£®£f > Ghostly legends horrible 

®9tf*l 4*rfl® %9t9 %9?!8« ®?9t9 99 91^ I Her tales and. songs ne’er ended. 
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Mj^ heart would le.ip as the anciend dame 
Told tales of the Old kiirfjs dauj^hter 
Who sat alone on the barren heath, 

With her ijoldcn hair about her." 

»t%1t C^l ^lf*[ ’It'lt «T91 519 
WC’ltR fsfsi (>l 'SJt’l 

*IW->lt9I *119 ><19? ^9ta '8t'59t9^ 99^5? ^9!f *9® 
*fl9f 9tf9« 9^9tfe»I*> I <fl9<f5 5tt«^ 

fi»l, tn f9r9*lt9 f*nft9^ *R9W I 
9tPl®t9 *Wtl 9lW'9 9f*Il«re*?— ‘C>1 9<tVfe f%V1 
*tr99t9 f9l*f9 C®t*J «tt*n 9I99t9 9!^® *91 1 
«f9 '^(fe-»rt^ ’ft^*lfi> C9tf9® ^^9 ’«fTf99{‘r9 
C'f*rf^'5 I 9Tt9ft»l M'S! JIW 

'Bt9 1^9 '5.»l*9l 99 91, 9ft9‘l '5t9tt'S C9*1 «t*l 
9^91 I 599 C?9 

9rf9 5t9f 9it>«f 9tfif9t '919(19 C99 r9’9- 

V9 |*t«11 f?9l 9t^'S I «(9Sf 9i9sfl9 ®n:5 C'Sf’ll 
f9®f9 '9» C9t*1 *1t?l9 C9r«t *1t^ I '5t9l9 

9< f«»I 995C9 9W, C9 C9*1 9(9- 

I «f9l9 91? 9? 9^9 9^9< »(<rt^ 

C9*1 r® fowl’ll 9ff9C«ti[ ^9 C99 ^^C99 '*1’BtTt9 
9f99tH I »It»1 9919 Ci*li» 59tN ^t9 9151 991' 
’Tifw CttfeB >819 9[99tr9 C9*l 9r*IC«Cf. ‘C9t^l 
^f9 f® ijm^\ 9f9l'55?’ g*I >«ft Bt9 
9W9 9'B *Jt*I, Bf C9rt9 (9^ 9H-95r^B 
CBi9lfn ^*199p *rtl9r 9|'?lt9l '9fi?9tr9»ll 
fSfCBB 9^1B ffiBB 95«»I-'e*5 ^’*ltt*l >«»l1^9l 
MifBB I 99*1 C»I <99Pl Btl9 9tfVB B9«1 9C*t 9^B 
€99 Bt9 f?9 4l9t9 Btf9»ltli 9W9 CB^ B9fffw 
9(^91 9fl9tni l’ 

'999 m ?tt9 991 9f9B, '59*1 C9t9 9^B 
'Bt9t9 99 €99 99t^ C9*l I r99l 991919 >99^ 
^91 919 9t!B 9?tB C99 Br991 


9f5lBt5 I 91919 >flC99lC9 99 9f99l CBmB— 
B19*I C9 99 91919 f*1C99 9B I C9 999 9i9l 9f9B 
^f9 59r99t ^^519— C99 ^lf9 f9l*l 991 
9f9tBr9— 999 919 Ill’S *?tr9 9W ^r991 
9ir9Bl9— C99 ^1919 f9l«m1 919 ’9f9t'Bf9 l’ 
^991- *199 9lt99 C9 -al9i’1 Olt^l^rtlMl 
9lf|i:« '91fi 9^t99 ^9lt« 9^919 fBS| 

911 I 9lf9’H9 9l9 f59 C9tC99l, 9l9 f®9 
CW59 I C9BC99 Bt9l9 9lt9J9 ^t9B 91159191 
9tC|9lB 9f99lf9t99l >fl9ifB 519 ^lfe«I'5.99 
99t99 *591, 599C9BlBt9fl 1915199 «ftr95,C9 159 
9Bt9 1 .95199 99il1t99l9 99 9l9 C9l5 5l9lt99 
911^ «t1^9. >*(19 9B:9I I ♦tt5<(fC9 ’5t9ft99 
’iaT«9 591^ 9r««59, C5ft9 BJ'll^ I 4 99 
9?rf9C99 >05^1 9lB|99’1 1 BlBlUl 99 ^^I9ll99 
f9f«B *1199 ^IW ail? 9l9tl99 I 95r99 9W 
'5191J99 9t5K Bll 9?59 9l”9C91l 9U5 ^liS 
9ll99, l5f 591 «nil 9f99 I 5r9t9?9 5l9l9l 
isilWa !jC9ft9( iSlBl? 5t9t’l599 5l?ICS *ill99 I 
9traiS ^9-9t*ft 99 C9191'9*99 BfSBl 51919 99Blft 
fB'llB i*!®® »tlil^9| I 519119 'fBKB 1B9 1559 
’519 99 «1ir99l9 '51C99 5r99 I C9*K«99 ®99 
C^riW C9^9J»11i9 91911919 1519 9f®9 I 9l«f1*( 
9^91 C919 C9®f9t*19 r’l'Bl*!? 519115 5^1 5lW 
f*1W 5W 919 99 5r991 5^919 5lC99 5r99 I 
, 9119519 9C9 9? C5l'1t99 9^9 I C9 99’ft*l 
51919 55 9lt5 9ir99 9^91 ><99 5l99l9 (H’9l^9 
C9 ^19 9^5 f5| C9191 9l9 91 «19B 99^ C991 9l9 1 
95199 ^tt9 5l9l9 f95l99 <IIC99 5f99, 5l9l9 
•PBIIB 519 95C9 5lf99l 5l5 .<;5 C^9199 BifiC 
919 W991 9l99 I 5U91 «ll9l«l9i9, 5l9ll99 
1951*11 99 9l9l 919199 95 "tV ‘c99llt5f99 I 
'*I9C9 95W -«1<91 5r99, 5l9l9 «<5 9<5 C9l9(1 
C99 91 1 9t9 95t9 ><5 C9'l9l 9131 9^5 919 
5r99 I 959 9#l9 5H9 955-9C9 9159199 5ft9 1 
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«t?t?i !%« *ttf?*i HI I 

f:?t? HH Ht«1 Hffl*! I 

H? Ht?1 CHNw «t«[t51 fHl?^ WW? H« hIISH 
hhp ft'sa 'stattira c5tH fnal ^af Hfaw 
HtfHH ! *iw «tHtai ^6ai «aatat htc« 
H^ai HHtnai tfni CH?i«iHa fH'stHtHH hw 
’itf?a I Hiwa ^fnai 

f?al cH^i^ina 

a’ tai fnfHH He'S e¥f»ni fnai H'S nar 
Hfat'5 HtfMH I 

fH%H naa c'Tsata nt'o cafnai cn^ifwa* 

a? <85 a^H, en H*it^a1 'staia aia j^raf»i i HaFaa 
aasHi 'stata hH afiral ata a^ps atNa, faa 
aaa ca Httsa atw atf? ewRa 'aaa aa aai faata 
a^a I ’ft® a«.aa ata caaifa 4 aai <staa •aata 
aea i cafwaa fafaai lateaf 'Jt's a^ata cata 
faa ai, ca aaa» naai aifaal 'stff a^alRa i 

ca ^ata <a^?sa artarl afaatRa— acS caca, 
fa'ata faal aaaa atai aa at? i 'stata fa'staeaa 
«aatat atatatai i'sH'® -aHat^a aaa caRa 
a?atta 'stat? Hi'S atai atatfaa i aatacaa 
faaafaa 4a aaatfa atai a« aaatfta aaa 
a^a ata atat aiaata aai at faatfe atai 
faiaa i ^taa 'saa 'saatfta aiaw 4a%i atat- 
cata atia aat ca atf« ®ta i ca^ atfaca^ 
«t^^ aaatfl H[faai 'sta aaataa 'st^caa 
fafataaacaj'jffaai atia t 
'caaosa atiaiaa atta ca aa« ata '>rt?atfaa 
ata aiai at4 atcacaa ata faa i aitaa 
anfa cata tat«a a^aitaa atai tCfaai *ita at? i 
4? aaa 'Statai ®«ca? ataawa « atatiaa 
feaaii 'atfaai aaitaata a?atfiiaa i 4afira 
cawa 4ai? ata Ht?taifiKaa, Htaf?a caa aa 
Ht?ata aaa ^,<atia fa'atca «tata cata a?ai 


atracafta, atiaa «tai aaj afaai ait*. 'Ufaai 
c^faiaa i f'ata 5 'aata atgatcH aa a?caa i 
4? ^tatwa calcaa «taa ^>^^ta. atcaa "atatca 
ata g'fe fafaat faw *facaa, caaiaa afacaa— 
‘fata caa, f^f fata aa i’ asaa? «aallf 
faal 'Btata af« a?tB a's* atfaa afaat ca? aev 
Hta caat a?a i atcaa 'saa 'statc’a R'etataa 
'saat^f atai caat?ca afaiaa i ca^caa ca? 
?aa «aat^t atfaa afaai 'sa atcHta atgc's afaai 
Htlr® atfataa »— 

Say will you hang on lofty tree. 

That^s a guerdon form the Lord.” 

vii'? 15tfel 

‘ I will not kiss the naked sword, but I will 
kiss Red Sefehen.* 

4?aiia ^ascaa faaa a^aiSas a?»t i 

sawfaa 4? csta-ajtata afaatfga ca faata 
facaa fai atai ata at i cafaa 'Stata t‘®ta'a 
ca a«aa atfaa a?attg astata a’Mtaa' cHW'» 
atc’faa's *Ffaa aata ^aa ^a fag afaw 
atcaa at? i atai cata ca^taatar 'at«?faa f«fa 
'Btaatfaatega I 'stata 'it'afa 4tataa atfaa 
^aa faa, 'stata atBfi '9 a^fatfi^ atcacaa 
4caa ^fs-afa SIC'S? i a« aaiata 

#tata aifaa S^ateg stata afaatta? c»nFc«caa 
49 aaai stata ’?fsa >*tstta i 4taai 4? afast- 
sfaa ata a fats atfa ;— 

** A Dream of fearful Mystery”. ‘Head- 
long madness stirs my blood,’ ‘ I came from 
the house of my mistress.’ 

'*iaa gaa-’?fsts fsfa faRatega :— 

” In that moment there flared up in me 
one of the first flames of these two passions 
to which my later life has been devoted, the 





love of fair woman and the love of the French 

4 

Revolution, with which I was also seized in 
the strugtjle with the feudal landlords. I 
kissed, her in scorn of society and of all its 
gloomy prejudices,” 


^ff?? ’isni 

fe*I «'ill C4t^-flt%, C'SFll 
’»f?wrsi*it’i *it5i ^^t'5^5 sfimi 

^tf«« pj’fl ! 

’tt'l flfe’ f» C'5t«l1Cfl 

»»5f^ 

'»IV '3^ fwn c^3 fT»lI 1 


I— c3lta ^?Fcn 

c*ini 3inrti i f«r«ffei 

C^H 3t^*t 5 W, 

at® «ttc5 35 «£ta •itwt'r r*iia i 
5!^ va af?— f53i 3ta5Ta caa#8 c^ta 

fwa 3ta acaa c3tca wt»t 3%® *tl£ara i sf’a^a 
aca •a’^-4, c® c®® ®aw, f®® t® ®ta 
®tw®® af® c®ta faa i ®ta ®a 
®?i-®t*ri? ®ta ®£® ®»rta ®t®®t® f®| 
®"*rtf ®tif at®’® ®i®ai®ii ff®ita®tf®a^ 


cat® ®®’jita« ajattca ®1 1 ft*® ®ta®-atatt?« 
f«fa lat «faa C'Sitaa ®®®c®$ ca% ®tta '^f®r®ai, 
afaatr®t®a i 

atiataa ®ra-^at®a c^ia ®tata C'aa ^taiaa 
®tc®tHt? '®ra® ®fa®ia i aiat®ta ftata ®fa- 
«ff®®ts ®tc®t6®i ®faata «tata ®ita i 


\ 

f®® ®t®i '*itc® •*itta ®® ®at 4af® ®fata 
aawa at^i afa’ c®tfe atta t®t® ^’tta i 
c® ®tt‘a® faattaa faaat^ ®® faa®ta 
cata ®4if®at®i ®®’at's. ®raca r.®i atm l 

^ta ®t® ra®t^®i, ata caff, c®tata ®®r® 
"^fea a®® cata— aaiaa catfl® ®®f® i 

'Ts I 


(m attaai i atf® ®ta ®ttatia^ fa® ®ii>ta i— 
aFj c® ®ai,— a® attja, ®taa at® ®ai fet®i. 
®tat£aa a® ®t® ®ia’ c®at#lf®faa «ta®t c®t 
®ta ®tt® ®tat« aa®t i 

a»rt ^e!a i— atata ! ®t® wtata T®^t 

ata 4i®ia,— f®taw®-fa®f®£® ®ta atai 

ata at, c®fc® a® a® a®if, a^ajaal ®ta fatia 
catat® ®ai® ata i’ «tt^i®^ t^af® ®ia’ caina 
aa® ftia a®i atatfia, ®tt cat® ®tata fa^f- 
ati®® aa® atiti® aai ®tfaia ®®iaa citi 



'i'H JR«01 I 3 <TtSt I • 


cmfs, '5t^ ’ll *115 W*! 

^^ffss 'sfcf 'ifflsfcHfl Isi*! r<rc» «»rtt3 Tfai 

JiwtaSl ■stMtf’is «?i »tlcs5 : «j« ’tc’fi rib’ll 
IW*! f?C« I <I«a 

v«(i T 'sti al af? «tc?, farsa «H5i 
«ftra c’PTata *rta r '«f«‘ra »ft5lai 

5tta fatf wf® c*!^, ca afiilTta ?fai3i 

'sta a>U5 f«cv 5t?t« »i«il f?, 

««ia ^afa 'sta aw ’atata afaaa,— «ta 
a® a^a ai *tt«ai 'otwia »ai ail», ra*« f^^jt’aa 
a® '5ta;a«1 fw 5t?a f^atia? cata«iwaf 
atw ■af's ca't '8i;e ats a’w 

ataa ai i 

a«W ^531 1— a?i C6W wa '3tafe», f? ^fa 
^f?wi ®ata ca^ I fa^ai ca ai^ via’ 'jraiaa 

caaf? I ^ta -aiacs i <avata «aa*acv 

aa vat tea aaata ^I’s vfsia fv^ fv vtra la 
fv aw vaia -atata i 

ana isa I— ai: a^l ^fat ?l?l aa at i atw 
ntata aiata via •si^wa vvfaa ^aaw ava 
aia Wla via’ ast’wa at#! faia facafva i «Ta 
fv avi?i af^— c^ta aw ^tev fv| cataa 
vaata cat’ ca^ i vta caa aivaiia 'a«aa 
^« a[w faia «icaa via i evta vat givtiv 
ataaLa at, fawa aa vat^ ^la aa^^a i ca cvi 
caia^ ^f^ia taia i viaaa ^tara vta afiv 
faia *«a i fv ^’aa caaaa ^ta \ cvia 
caata ativ aifaiafv vi^ lavfet wiaa aiata caa 
^vaii *iv fva fvv ^tv 4 \ at'j-ilii'® ^tata 

aa« «iaatai «’ia ^liiv i ^tata aav aaii 

• • 

aiaia via fan atiaa ava vv ^aiait ca 
taiaa, fv caa atai «ta ativjvfe vat— ’ajata 
vat «ia^ caa aff?ia caw i 

^aUaata i-ntv aaarfa faaataiar cata 
ftfw ^wa aiff faiaftaia fvv aia fan ^lata 


><vfet «atfa ’atvfsvta nqja <atai i ’arviva 
jil va-aatacaa aiaj ^vlcaa afnicaa ewea^ 
ca ^aa avfei ^va «itcal >«v aw ’atata 
aa a* tfaia caia ntcacvt vi vtfafa i afa «tlia 
ataS^a vta aw caat a’la »®aa <«vfei ^afv 
^iv faia fvaiv aia via I'ar -aviaa iv areata 
feiavt via« fvia ^H' 5 ^a i 'avi vfa ’aiawa 
via caata vivl vta a? faaiia^la aw ^tafa 
^taia vfaia faia, fva afa ca iv« ^tawa 
aata ^aaiva Svia 'vtiatv afaiaa siv 
>flv^ atviavta ^iwt ajtfaia caa, via ifar 
<av <Jiaafe\ vav at i ai >«ia a^iiaa ‘aw, 
faai ^tata caiaa ava i aa ata ai cv% ca^, 
cvia caa1 caiv^tfat viv ai?a vafv 'vta 
vi^ ^tata ^iBv ai?iaa cativa vtivaifaia 
fsafaiaa aa viv attata via'? atta i 'vtafa 
faata,vtiv '«a'9 aaa^ aia i c=faa ? <515 '^^fa 
fv aia va ?’ ^aifav caia li c»iial viiv ata 
fata -aga ffip^ 'sitata aa^hs ca^ aw ata 
faiafva fv ? 

«>? iaata i— ai’a v 'vviaa >«vt« 'vviafta 
ai?^ v’faa aia vi’wa ataia ataa faiaf? i 
vv aa, vv ^taa atfs? i ataia i 'vtata av 
avvTWja aw -a ca vsfaa i 

>•? taata i-*vtwa aiai ntata vfv evt 
-st^aiv a?tiai I 'aa’ila caa vt« via atajev ai i 
ca vrtativ ^v vta? av vea vtwa afaaiiaa 
4vaa via atajev vtai 'atfa vtiv aaga 
‘vt? ! at^afaiv atiaa vta faiav, vtfa afa;? 
^fa ^lata ^tsta faiav, ^ta at frai vta evt 
f aai ca? i >«a ca^ «fia fv atva 5t?c® atca ?’ 
«itata vai via ca cvi cata? vtfa i atfa&i 
caa vta cata, aia “atcai vt? i evtata a'f sta 
atv caiv -atata ?t5t« i 'g^fa vtata ativ ai 
a^^i, via atiaa fia ai fv^ ataa vijiv 4« 
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c^5i ? c’ffl It’? 

'itf^CTt’t 51?, '5?? r?5tc« C? 

*it? «! c?t? 5? itc's^ ‘ft*? r ^tr^rs 

I 'Ct? C?®l ^51 ^tl'S CMW c? 

g1 ^f?(f «S I 

>0 i?it? I~'«tt'«l, '«I?F*I C«1 ^t5t? ^93^ 
?1[ CitC*t^ ?? ’f?) '»lt?t3 ’JtM C5W CT», 4®- 
CHi \ ®t3 ?»f? ?3»J C?? 

1t«3 ^’53, ^t?t3 atf® ®t3 ^^It? 'Bt»l?f?1, 

■i^t? f^ttn I r?? ^tf? wt3 r® r® 'st? 

ClfO T « 5W 51? ?’? 

CTI® 1 ® 1 ' '«rt4'8 ttcsNi ?ca 

4|t4 4l?f?l«ist, -et? 

»lw f’tc? «tl?l3 niV’t *tt?t3 5ttt?l 

?lfet?tifl ‘C®??fl;! c«t?tc?3 ^ff3S« 5’t3 
4^l¥tCl •tt'5’ ^tf« ^tf?, ^t?t3 C%W fstW 
^ ^l? «l«it f5?t3 C®t5t? r? ?3?t? f3[*I ? 
fV Wt?!*!? ^r*t ? 53 ® Jetf® 4?i»1 r?3t^ 

f^t «T3 5W C«K? I f%l ? ®t3 

•i'i’tr? CSt? 3{8t3 5WI C®55'®t5 C5l1 
^\ I ?rt5t3 -S??? »tt^® C5W ®t3 fftC® C35 
4®kl ®f5^ 151^ ^Cir«»l I *WJ 

5tf5ft« 5??t5l r®! '8t51 r® C®t5l3 
C5f?I ? ’«rtf5 C3 ?'P 'f?? I C®t5t3 ^T« C3 
«ttf5 '455 ?M 

'm? 455'a ^5t3*ttt5 C6’t3t51, (3^ 531 C81 

’R 515 *n I 

^5tt5 I— t?f55 5C3’ 'Btl 513 «5515 
♦t?tW5 55^1 C55 5^3 ^»It3 5[5f^t 

334C3 I C5T5 5l5t tffiSW I 4155 r5C3 
51C5 f5 51411, 51 415 5tt3 5t5t3 5t5 3f5C3 5« 
lift fWl®5 5HJ55 I «tC5 5^5 ‘C5tC53 f5C33 
f®W3 55^ 5t5C5tr f«r5'mr5 ®1’3t5f5C3 
5«It55— ‘C5t5 5t5,5l C5^ 5t5l ! ^f5 '9«t,45f5 
'lt*l 5133 55it5 53, fetlt? 5^ ^1^5115 51 1’ 


«t3 5tl33 ^C51 5t5t3 f5l3 ^tf? • f55^t5 5’C3 
3 I 55 I 51 555t5 1 45 C5153 «tf55t5 
^ff5 f5 C55 ? 

3*C5 ^551^ I— 5151 ! 4f5 5315 'jrf5 ? C5.5 
®T5t3 55tl'^f5 C55tl5 ? 55,f5 C5 £55jl 5t5t3 
5t55 5C3 C5C5 I 555 C5 5t5t3 51, 45(55 
£51 5f£5 45^5 5t5?l3£5(l 45£51 5tft 535 I 
r®! 5t3 C5l 5151 £5t5 £5 415 f53t5 5tsi 1 
£5 £51 Tic® 5^(1 f55£5 41513 £5^ 53, 5i£5 
41513 4155 t*gC5 I 4lf5 ifSl, £5 3l4l, 
4tr5 (51®, £5 5151 I 413 f^1 T ^(5 5t3 
515’15#1, r55r55 *13 5l3 15-£5'|515I 

»l:«'5 3ri 5£3 31431% 5t5 555 ir5^ 5l 41 
ffs® f513(£5 f5 £51C5 £55 J5 £5 4U5 ? r51 
5t3 lf5 414 41513 5115 455 5t3’ ®Ht4 
£55?— £55 455 £45-5»5H3 51t»I— £5l5l3 
4l3 41513 4531 <513 45l 355 l’ 455 
£515$ 55l1l 1f>5l3 f5C3 51C4— ‘4l3 4tf5 ?’ 
r55l 5^C5— ‘1(5 '45551, ir5 4l5tl53 4t55 
%'g£5l’ 455 41513 £515^,4 ‘5C1 I 41(5$ 
ir5 43 541111 5’13 *llJ55t 4t«11 C3l’C5l— 
4lf5 5ll5 £®C5 4lf5 55 fl5l351 5C3 r5r«5 ? 
£5 535 £5t5ri4 5l3 51^3 £21115 4t5ll53 
554 £555r4l55lC3 £5C5 5lt5, r51 4l5l3 44tl 
55 II £55 3H5 41C31 4(33 5’C3 1^4 1 £5l5 
515 5l3 511 £5£5 551 £5C8 (513 414153 44 
£l£®ri I 

5'9C4 ^3415 1—513 5ltl 3(^ 55 41514 I’wl 
4£1 1 455 £5 4144 513 14£4 £55 ^1 I 41(5 
4tr5 455 r55l£5 5145115 I 41513 454 3l5l5- 
£53 551 4ll£5 41314 51 f5 4l5l3 451 53155 ? 
9554 5C3f55t3 4f(3?^3l r51 5tll 

f4W £515 415C4 5155 53 5l I f5 4lfit 5 ( 1 5153 
U5tl51 551 518 5111 4f5M 513 4ll I 5l3 
£5tC53|t ^13 5tC3 4t(5 ^ 4435 53W 



•itraw I 's'l 5tr»i ^ 

^t%t»i a^ca c^iCT I 

a'acl 'Sa’ll'j I— ff ff, *<ras '?S| I ^1, ^r*t 

>«f^ aiaw *itf?t’i i fa’Jta 

4 ca a? ’«»aita i atw ciitia cat ’aata’?, 
fta «atil faai aa c^i® fwi»i i f® asca cn 
isaa ^ai ati^ «ftatt»i i at 'aiata c^c’^ aawa 
— ‘*l®», «(tra a? igwa at'« cac’F 
aft cacafw I ftat^ «itafa ^ata ^ifacac? i 
atca "^caa ittaPs^ afai «ftaw« ^fata 
ai«i at I at^, 'aaa 'j^^fa c«tafa Piatai ^ta 
cataca* faia at's ^tata faatc^ 'atfa c'siata 
firPf I aft>{5 1 <at« 'aa® c®ta at aiat ? gia 
atft aca cag^a, aa^i^a ‘aiai-'ii ^aaa 
atay attaai i 4® af «(aa ^atfa ac® ataaai,— 
’ata ^1 at?i «(?caa aia? ^ifa Ml, "sta caHt 
Mta faj «itaia ■jert'f^a aa i’ ajtata atata 
at® ^faca r^fa aacaa ‘'a^aca* atfa atfa atai, 
ca cwtara aiatara af a'lat atta i ^tfa ^ta 
ai «il[ -ata c'ctatas ai i «tca atfa aa ataff, 
ca aa'5 faw^ c'stata 4aai atai''® faa a’faa 
aca aatati>« 'sta ata ca^ at^ caiata caffia 
cacf i’ aaa latfa caa f’f<ra aca atata 
aw caat acafa’ caftca atata aaa atata ac«r 
atwfa I fai all ffa ai a’ca ^ Haa aa 
aaa— ca ata aa« aaratafa 4au« caiata 
atta a*ia faia faPaf acaw ca^ wtaa 
aca.^aa caaa caia? 4^ fa catata 
a^ai f 4aa aaa 4ca atca «tata aca 
a^ica ‘4t caa at, ata wtfa caai-afafaia ata 
Tataca 4ata i ffa aa «»tfa atwa caia 
at, 4t caa ia’4aTa 4caaita a« anaa i*ita 
a’ca caw faaa, at ?’ ata ^aatw cwa ca 
cata ^^a i fa aaa ataaaa ca atfa i 4a- 
f^ttaa caa ala's atw cat I ^tfaaatia 


4iata aia a^aa ‘at, «iata ffa aai aa.i’ 
ai fsf aaata -atcat aa*! atnt® atata 
at«aca’ ciJca attca faca caa, ata f»|aai 
a’a at i 

^vw taatai-f4 ca aifa c®wt attca i 
at c«i aja aca' ^caiaa i afaa aca’ ^aas 
atata cat, caat-afafea caa^caa aca caiata 
caa facacf I c«tca 'sta c^tcaff, 
facac5--‘att, 4t 5i«aatca a’c's caca 
aca at’ ataar atf«5 ca «ita fa faa,a r at ca 
4aa 4aiJv atacafa acu atata 4 ca cacaa 
atca SI’ lajcs at caca afsjt aca caaai af«a 
a>cafff 5 , f'jf ata ^catfs atfa 4sti faa 
fa caca ^t^ncaa cssa ^ca a^c® facaftfa 
a*[ra at 4ca atata 4a^ atai® scat aafei 
faa aatfaa atcatcas acat faca 4caa i 
aft cslata aiwa atata afcata at’a aat 
aacaai a’cai at i atfa aa atcs atfa fsf 
atata ai’a aaata ata at faf^ca i ai’a aataj 
a’ca cslata aca atata acaa as atffi’ 
atfa aata a’ca ataji’[ cat atcata-fiia fa- 
stat^ atpa caaa aca’ atcaa atcf ataaa^i 
acaca', fsf atfat fa ata 4aa a’c® atfacai 

a>ca ^aaia i— ate® fel^ faca aca %a 
ail^ca fafjt i fawff -at, aaata at^at a’cat \ 
attia^’a aa caa cstata cscaa ^af^ a’cs 
atfa I 4raca csi atfa fajest a^cs atfaca 
facaa atata caiafe aaas afaatfaai ata 
tacaa caitt atics aca atatca atca i cafa 
ai fa aata caa i 

aai t«n*i— aataa ataca caf^w a«ia 
a^a atacaa aai i caaa afa® aw ca 4aaa 
aata at® caca fSt aaata aa^lca aai acacf i 
a® «t® catcaa a® ata at® ®ta at'tta f 7 t|t 
atjcf I atf ataaa afwa caaa aaita ®®'atra 
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'^tit?-c’i? fsic^ne >i5 ^twi I— 

. Vi ft»i *11 

'51W3 ^ti^, 

■D’fSI r*f1^ «twi ; 

<5c? c<rf^ ^13 C3»ii 5itl fwcsifl «m»ii i 

5tisi Cflf <11^ Piafsi 'ii 

W«ll 5t3 31 5»13 I 
t>3fJ31 3t«t3 33-33 
3113 ^113 33 33, 

^3 3T«51 #11? ^^3 C3C33 333C5I, 
311133 C331 f3f3l3 C33 1333 ?;3 3t3 I 

31J51 ^1313 (3 3^13 C33l, 

C313 3313 '8lf3W f53l3 C'831 j 
3l31 m«3 »i1 3Ufe 
^^3 >Sl -W?*! 3tt^ 


C'5l3r?3l3 ?«^H3i C?33 «1C?3 C33l, 
’3aP3ir33 3l3t3U3 C313 ’ftl>3 3?t3 C33l I 

3’lt«3 C3t3 3f3C3 >33 3lf3, 

®t«3 C331 333 '8131 31^5 ; 

C3l3ri^ 8tC?3 ®3t3 ’3C3 
?13 ff 331 «(l3t3 813, 

C5'Sl33 3C3 313 8C3 ^^3 31t83 3ir3 ; 

^1< C831 3#3 3C3 833 31 C?$ 3tf'5 1 

Vl«3 3t3l3 3l33t3tr3 3113— 

88# 831 8tf3l8 C81C3 'Sltl3, 

'3iF 3ir33 C361 C831, 

8H33 r?C3 31831 C?31, 

'31313 8<it C31811? ?’3 C8I3t3 #C33 ?1C3 
<2t(C33 31'51 i'.3C33 '3lf9 31?3 31313 31C3 I 

^03*115155 6aP3'^ I 




( t^3 318 3l?!#3 81^*133 C3l3 f38l3l33, 
3(31?C33 f38# f3f38 I 8fl8 £3^3 
SfJJF ^•If8tfl3a C313 3?Ht83 138^ >Sll3l I ) 
'BIf55Il9I 3^3 *131 I 
3318 I 

«l?rt"'1? 81^14133 3tV- 

81*1313 3l'lt3 f3»tt?3 8?i «f381 3ir«n8 
#:f38 3^3131 3«t3?m ’fl'?l3 ?tt8 •8ir3 

f3W 813183 ?#3irf ^83U 8M3t3 3l3f38 
8i 3133 3Cf 83f83 8r3l8 *1lf3l8f8E I 8t3 
38113 331 3^18 f3l83 38^ 83 C3t? 3^3lCf , 


r38cfe *13183 8C3 3^r38 ^?i,1 C?lfe <H 
f8 8r38 8l C8tC38 ^tC33 ^ #S 818*118 
8{38 813 f?3l#8l 31#a1f?', 8I!i Thy will be 
done ?5f3I8a 53t? r3C8?3 8f881 88f?t3 >3# 
8^C8CiS3 apprentice f?fa3 C?8t? ?31^C3 3131 
8l3l8f? I 81313 C811 38 3H13813 3lf<8 I*# 
8l*#3 Cali, “?1331?* 81381 Ii838lt33 318 313 
8113 3113 31,C8l3tt3t? PlllSltaa 811 38,813313 
3^ 8t3V31 C3t3-3^83 3181381133 33- 
8t8H 3#C1 33ri W33 3333n33 >*1(3133 
33—813313 3npl1*(< 3?83 8l^ 3?1 81^ 3lf33l3 
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•» c^t»f ?fl ’IWIM -fl’ffel 5^1 ’»?‘l ^tc^n 

>ii«ii 5«w <tic» I 5;«t-citv c?Fi- 
««c»»^li:a ^r«s ^1 ^j'siw 
«1 «iM^w »f?5 c»itc^ r?si 

tragedy C?N?1 5Wa 5f»l ? 

4t«l^ CT '5t?1 'BHI 
NC«f4 ’1C3 

?tl1 W*tM3 « *!«t? '<^13 

8 C*!^ niJiftstf® I 

• ♦ ♦ 

»8^fe >1551*1 I wa 

’>n5t< >i95a aifafli atNt»i 5(tr«H t(i1 
I ir>5 •>•% ^lis '.«o 1 

to/ *ti5 

asfat^ ’i’nt'r® ) 

^awi5tw— c>a'«^a I 
»lan fitcafit— 

irf?1 5WMa, aiiJ ’lar fiiNatfi i 

*tn ^Wta wa-'Bt»iat’\l>^< -a’latf'i ’•<» 
*itt*it5t I ’la’t cwa 

■^fti f* f*\f^a '•ifaai *til A\ \ caia 
a’BfwtJt if^PB *itnnici5i CT airta awi « 
«t»iat»il flNl a*ii *Tf>it? =iwi «tl 
titft CBatJi 55 ftftw ♦Ufa *« i 

^*\lhH*>J "itfSi 'tt*r*i1a Ilfs® 

®tff I 


f5?j «it55iia Itr«siw 

I «itata « atau?, m] afnata aiaf^a 
^ii, *tfaa? CT <if?atc5, ca? wiit< 'stata 
a*ftai ^faaTt® i ca^a f 5 ajatr?J®Tf si^il 
asrat^a atcaa ceil i a«ii ai5»ij <* aai a^atala 
aiti$ ati Bir«iai fajltf i 
•ut^Taatila” s^asrl ^t^a, 'Stata *i^« 
liiaiaira "faa’fa’’ aarata^t® aatcat^ata m 
"iiatcas atitlatt^ai ca atfa f® at^tla? 
^ttafa's ■a’fatfa ^ta’S ai^ati^a afaai, 'stai 
,’atff'8 aiii^ att I 'atl5 aatla ^tati^ ca aia 
fafaatt^a, aw atit^ata i *itafa 

^faai -aat ataaia a® “faa^caa" atai aa 
=?raai fataa i *tt^5 aatia 'ataata 
afaat? "atata aiaai i 

i|««cattasrata aaica 'aiafa caaoi fafaat 
faw, 'stal 'ilitlaia i caaa «ta facaaai aiaa 
afaai facaa i at?iaa 5'at^a aa awaa ^if'® 
5 ! 5 cata a^c«cf i at?i®a aaif ^iiafa 
aiai atiaa, 'Jiaiia 4a| aaia fafaiaa i 
Ill'S* ataatataa aa{ a»taa 'af® af^fa cat® i 
>$181® afa® ^tata ^faw ®if®^ ’ata*? at"® aa i 
fai aKitaa tftf® 'Siata «atp ^fs* « ®tii i 
*»tfa r®a faa ^tata 'satca faatra i ^taata 
®at^ afaatfa i tufa's >8®ra5i ^lata atata 
*atfaatf«aa i ai^wia avi f®fa afta Ctaaa 
a^ai af'pi®»a i 'Siata a®a cat® 
'ata®ta sa'*® i *ataai '8®aia ®ia iaatft i • 

• • aa I a? I , 

c®at?a® 

. lif ^¥S caa »t^ I 



»R'<n I ] 




c®wfl ?ti«r rs>r*fr<fs» 

•if®^ 'Stf ? 

»I?1 »ltw 5tn’ ^ts I 
«»tf>i— ?p>irw 
!»c? «l>m '3t3®t 

CSfltJ 

f^f«rc»n <jr«n »tt5 1 


’Jtfr® 

afsftftc® ’?C3 ^Nt3 

’*W 9U I 
’tt'9 »l'81 ^tf«l C^tlt 
itT® «rtt } 

«! 5t? I 

^^tfsurtn 

s 




fe??r-'3!i®f?Tt'^— ( ^wn ) 3^ 

ear 'elterti «t5|t« i %o ?f<'eiti^»i Iftfe, 

«r^w n^F'fT’i ec^t’tt'dH <*’9 *i*i a’JtH'® i 
^•ll CT? ' 

’inf) »ilf?r5ja *lt1^^f5 ’tfpf’e ’iti, 

^’trlifes I faf^r 'staa^^, etaifar®^ « ’rN»i’r, 
«^fa al?tw 

fafisi Tiff ^'IstW’n 

“f5?-«i»nrt^* »ri*r ’Tf*r’!l « af^t^ca «if5i- 
?fc*t «fairi« ?^iaff*r al*i ^t«nl iwi 
^taicw »iffa ^!{i 

0 

•rtatatH cn ^W’r '•Hi ’ittrn »rfT8 
^1 *rt4 aftafri f^iTr- 

^f[ >j?a s atr afesrf^i tb ae ae c^tl 
lJ5iii T^iac«, caMta cafr afaraai ai'ti 
‘carf'lfl’, ‘atfja' afffaa feai Jjfta 

«tni anttatfaa ai aiw^faa fear ftfaat? 
anta atRa afp at'l aftwrt 'Stata caai 
aawe faafe ^itya aa i 


ataata acaa *taa^ ai-cattaa atw faia 
»itan aa *I1, faa *fea-a»tat^* ai{^a ftca na- 
aca^ ’tf^ca caaal attca *»« •,— 4faia ^al 
aa «ia<ata aai aia i 
— 

^ I ( afaata a^ )— 3^tai- 
cata acatatarta, fa-B, «jS|tB i ^atta catfe a? 
aa afaai «iatflB a^atca ; aw aa caa caaa 
aaafa afa^i <a afra aeai afaatcaa afafa 
«ta aaaafa^ “fllf Hata ^fa artatti i «*a- 
aifa afaar ««a aw naai^tw 4ravi ar Bfaai 
caiB aaiaa afa ^ifaaiatfaai aoaft 
BfaBi afacaffB afaiBa, Btal a?w t^iaa 
att^.aa afa ai atlia« caf^^j^f fl5al i 
afa, «flaa-cafawa araaw fawta a?ai ca 
acaaft afaBi fafaatwa, Blai wfrfea feaa 
^awtai a^atca i fa^ aaa tafa, 

“fas atl, faf att 

ai^ art, «! ar^, 



^8 




’jn «ri<is», 

H’CS »lt=H<9 »»sf, 

5’nt ^tS'Ufs a’ssi. 
c^w cfw %tS l* - 

I ^ft'silSc'B's 

<fffg<j «»t^, qfirsi ^%t«i 

*(«ri fir«r — 

’fW’jfe =?f^'Bi ^)«f a«i>i I 

'w^ c»i^w«— ‘fi^Fi’, ‘^rj(«’, ‘cut?’, 
‘»it^’, 'acaa ‘cirr<ft55 wf^rs’. ‘'s^a' 
‘^•f^fa’ aitaaf® *r<inr 

^*! I ’afa'BifSI ’(ja i 

^fa^liSa at'Bvf'*r ^faai f^r'it’i 1 
“'Bfa « <iiaif<r*r cawfasw '5t»t, 
a (i>c»if?w atwi 
^t^ta 4 affa-aiM i 4’afir*? 

*\w 'il‘ti atcaf«? 

^r*c« c'stata cas? ! f«,»ii fmari jttf’i 


'Haft'Bca ’3[»c*rw acaftw atfr, 
atata •itf’tal !* 

»ra-c«caa fs»’^»i OT<tt^raf ftal W 
’afa af»iw«E*«.— 

“5tfa5«i ifanas 

faiai v«r r«w I etf^sil atPiC's 
a'Bfaii =*iaf«»i ancaa ^rtw ? 

^tfH 'Btnacnf^?, caw— s^c? a(fi? 
ifat '9«i:^! 

* • * « 

cacaa siaw ^afaa 

* c'st’itca atfna '8t»i aftac*? aaw i" 

feai ^aia a^atfa*! 'eitaiara 

«ftiit?ai c«iw I 

•tfartw aPn^ af« fawa^tia aa- 

fa« ate® «(wiata 1 'Stata gc>?a aaw 

atfatife atiat auatt aiai ata atai 

aji'Bflf att^atw 1 




faiaa ata faa eca ata atitai ataa aw, 
aaw «Tiat ca'to wca ai^fa anatata. 
a^a a^saeipt catiaa a'^afa aa, 
^)iMcaa aaa-atata aaa atai aa 1 
5^ faf% aaa »ftai a® ’jaa atiat, 
aiawiiaa ^afaaw faTafaca atw, 
f« atai aacai "ataa aia, 

^tta a® ^ar-tftaa ®tiaa aai ®ca. 


aaiawa ^a-caaa asp® ®i^ ®Ta 
alata at®1 c®tata «®1 auaa faafa m ! 
a'§a aatt fa® tata a«i faiai ®tt 
faan aat caicaa caai !{:a aaa att 1 
fea®^ ?jwa atai^atli® ®it atai 
aai ajaia a<®fa, atlcai aja ®iai, 
ata a®®ta •a’^raatta alc<it aaata,. 
•tai® catcaa at® aaf® aata »aata i 
^catafat® caa 1 
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THE TANNING INDUSTRY 
IN BENGAL. 

It is now recognised on all hands that 
if we really want to enrich India and 
provide our countrymen with honest 
means of livelihood we must develop 
Hides and *‘CSOurces and start indus- 
JelSilvV^rifTho t*'*es. Hides and skins are 
one of the most important 

menu « 

resources of our country. 
There are 180 million cattle and 87 
million goats and sheep in India. 
Although exact figures are not available 
to show how many of these are annually 
slaughtered or die a natural death, it is 
certain that total product of hides and 
skins in India is considerable. Dacca 
is particularly noted as a centre of hide 
trade. Hides of cow and buffalo and 
goat skins from all parts of Eastern 
Bengal are sent here for sale. Hence 
they am known in the trade as “Daccas” 
The Dacca cow hides were once great 
favourites pf the Germans. They used 
to produce from them leather of 


very good quality. The goat skins of 
Dacca are perhaps the best in the world 
according to the verdict of the American 
tanners who are the most experienced 
in the tannage of goat skins. 

So these valuable raw materials are 
lying at our door, but what have we 
done to them ? Why, totally neglected 
them. To the Hindus, who constitute 
the bulk of the Indian population, raw 
hides and skins are abomination. The 
very sight of a slaughtered cow gives a 
rude shock to their religious sentiments 
and even the touch of those who deal 
in hides and skini^viz., chamars and 
muchis, is considered by many as 
pollution which can only be sanctified 
by a dip in the river. Under these 
circumstances these raw materials have 
been left from time immemorial in the 
hands of an illiterate depresed class. 
Neither the trade in raw hides, nor the 
art of tanning could hence develop until 
the attention of foreign countries was 
drawn towards them. If we have been 
indifferent from our extreme religiosity 
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and snobbish sentiments other nations 
have got their senses about them and 
•saw in the Indian hides and skins vast 
potentialities and set about in right 
^earnest in their exploitation, 

Formerly in India hides and skins 
were the property of the village chamar, 
who flayed the dead animal and used 
to tan the hide or the skins to supply 
the local needs for leather. But as these 
needs were limited much of the available 
raw materials was uncared for and 
wasted. / • 

But the demand by the foreign coun« 
tries created an export trade in hides 
and skins which kept on flourishing 
steadily. This led to an in- 
**i 5 d IwSi***** crease in their value. Statis- 
tics available show that in 
1846 the average value of an Indian 
cow hide was only 0-7-5 ^ind of a skin 
0-3-2 while in 1912-13, the average 
value of a cow hide rose to Rs. 6-0-0 pe- 
hide and that of skin Re. 1-9-6. This 
gave an impetus to the better care and 
collection of hides and skins and the 
volume of export increased by leaps and 
bounds. In the year 1913-14 about 1 2 
crores rupees worth of raw hides and 
skins were exported from India out of 
vibicb 73 percent was shipped from 
Bengal. 

Hides usually refer to the undressed 
skins of big animals t. g, Buffalo, Cow 
etc., and skins to those of smallei^ ones, 
calf, goat, sheep etc. Only 
those hides and skins whose 
9 Upplie 3 are abi^ndant and 
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regular are of interest to the tanning 
industry. They are naturally derived 
from the domestic animals which are 
bred and reared in every country for 
farming and food. 

In India buffalo hides, cow bides, goat 
skins, sheep skin% and also a cettain 
amount of calf skins are available. 
Out of these cow hides and goat skins 
are most plentiful and important. 

Hide and skins must all be preserved 
before export. This is called curing. 
Usually 3 methods of curing, known as 
(t ) wet salting, (2) dry salting and (3) 
drying, are practised in India. 

In wet salting hides are rubbed with 
common salt on the flesh side. This 
method is used, when they are meant 
for local consumption and hence need 
be preserved for short time only, say a 
month or so. 

But for longer preservation for export, 
in which case hides and skins have to 
be kept several months and to pass 
through the tropics during transit, 
before they came to the hand of the 
tanner, more thorough curing is neces- 
sary. 

This is done by dry salting or 
drying. In dry salting the hides and 
^\T\s are rubbed on Ibe ftesb side wllb 
a thick solution of locally available salt 
called khari salt and dried out. This 
rubbing of salt and drying are repeated 
2 or 3 times and to the final coat of the 
salt a little chalk or kaolin is mixed 
which makes the flesh appear nice and 
white. This piet^od of curing knowq 
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also as "Plaster curing" is in vogue 
mostly in Bengal. The selection of 
hides and skins known as Daccas and 
Meherpurs are cured in this way. Most 
of the goat skins for export are also 
dry salted. 

In the Punjab, United » Provinces and 
Bihar, hides for export are cured by 
drying. They are stretched out on 
Bamboo frames lengthwise and dried in 
the sun. The dried hides are known as 
"Flints" as they are very hard. Before 
shipment they are dipped in a solution 
of white arsenic to disinfect them and 
also to preserve them from the ravages 
of insects etc. The hides are then 
known as Arsenicated hides. 

The study of this export trade serves 

a useful purpose. It helps us 
learnt from the to realise the value and 

export trade, , r i - 

importance of the Indian 
hides and skins and also gives us an 
insight into the best method of their 
utilization. In normal times i. e. before 
the war, almost all the European coun- 
tries United States, Canada and other 
British Colonies used to import hides 
and skins from India and if we trace 
the exported goods to th eir destination 
we find that almost frd of the cow hides 
used to go tb Germany and Austria and 
fth of the goat skins to United States. 
Ah' enquiry into the Leather industries 
6f these countries at once reveals to what 
use they put the Indian raw materials. 

From* such an enquiry we know that it 
was mainly with Indian cow hides, 
known in ‘Europe as Indian kips, timt 


the Germans succeeded in building up a 
flourishing leather industry. They were 
so eager to secure all the kips specially 
those of Dacca and Agra to themselves, 
that before the war about half a dozen 
German Arms formed a combine and 
controlled the entire cow hide trade in 
Calcutta. No one else was allowed into 
their ring. They contrived to secure 
all the best hides and ship them to 
Hamburg. Bremen and Trieste whence 
they were distributed among German 
and AustriA tanners. 

Out of the high grade Indian kips 
the Germans used to make high class 
leather known as box sides. The inferior . 
quality of kips was finished into low 
grade leathers. The box hides being a 
cheap substitute for more expensive box 
calf found a ready market. England 
used to import large quantities of 
German box hides made from Indian 
kips along with German box calf. As 
a matter of fact Northampton and. 
Leicester shoe manufacturers depended 
largely on German box leathers, The 
annual British import of German box 
leather before the war amounted to 
much over a crore of rupees ( actual 
figurees for 1914. Rs. i. 28,00000). 

The same thing was happening with 
goat skins perhaps in a more intense 
degree. Here instead of the German 
the Cute Americans were in the field. 
They controlled the Indian goat skins 
trade and with Indian goat skins they 
have built up huge glace kid industry 
in America. For American glace kid 
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too, England is one of the principal 
markets. The British import of the 
American glace kid amounted in prewar 
days to about £ 2,349, 294 sterling or 3^- 
crores of rupees annually. 

Seeing to what an enormous extent 
our raw hides and skins are 


M«eil of ileve. 
ill 


worked abroad and how other 
nations chiefly those who can 


not even claim to be Britishers are 


turning them into veritable mines of 
gold, are we not justified in our 
aspiration that we too, s^uld havg 
a share in producing wealth out of our 
resources and by doing that in our own 
country provide a good portion of our 
hungry millions with employment and 
means of livelimood ? Why should we 
for ever rest contented by simply expor- 
ting raw materials to be worked up 
abroad ? It is up to us now to treat our 
raw materials locally and] export the 
finished articles. 


The world cannot yet do without 
Indian hides and skins. If the foreign 
countries depend so much upon our raw 
materials it is not unnatural to expect 
that they would depend all the more 
upon our finished leather if we could 
only manage to tan and export them 
abroad. It is hence to our best interests 
to develop the tanning industry in 
India. 


Now the problem before us is how 
to do it ? The essentials for an industry 
are, I think (i) Raw mate- 
rials (2) Expert knowledge 
(3) Capital and (4) Organi* 


zation. Let us take our stock of these 
fundamentals for the industry of 
tanning. • 

As regards raw materials, perhaps no 
country is so much self-contained for 
any industry as India is for tanning ; 
hides and skins lipre are enough and to 
spare and the Indian forests and mines 
teem with vegetable as well as mineral 
tanning Materials. 

Regarding expert knowledge, to get 
an adequate idea of the nature and 
amount of technical training and 
experience required for this, the modern 
tanning methods as practised by the 
successful tanners in Europe and 
America must be considered. So I 
must digress for a while to treat this 
aspect of the subject. 

The processes of tanning that arc in 
vogue at the present time are not the work 
of a short time. They have 
cvoIvcd to theiV prcscnt stage 
through thousands of years of 
practice and experience. There must 
have been innumerable forgotten failures 
and trials, only the fittest of which have 
survived and been handed down to us. 

No human art or occupation can 
indeed claim such an antiquity as the 
art of leather manufacture. It is 
JHirely much older than agriculture, 
for it is now universally recognised that 
long before our race learnt to till the 
soil, it used to live by hunting. And it 
must have occurred to the primitive 
hunters to use the fur skins of the 
anijn^ls they bagged for clothing as 
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pro^“ction against cold and wet. The 
use of furs for this purpose is also 
repiesented in our Hindu Mythology. 
Siva, the god of the Non-Aryans is 
always represented as wearing tiger skin 
and the Rishis of old, who used to live 
in the woods, are described as seated on 
deer skin. 

It must have been noticed by the 
primitive hunter that raw skins rot and 
decay if kept as such, and although 
drying would preserve it, it made the 
skin too hard to be u.sed with conveni- • 
ence. Hence he must have tried to 
soften the skin while drying by applying 
the grease of the very animal whose 
emollient action he must have at first 
discovered on his own skin. Thus the 
early metliod of preserving skins, which 
may be called the precursor of modern 
tanning, originated among the wild 
tribrs in prehistoric time. And this 
method of tanning with grease is prac- 
tised even uovv in a modified form and 
is known as oil tannage by which the 
well known Chamois leather is made. 

The use of vegetable matters such as 
barks, fruits and leaves of trees for 
tanning is of much later’origin and that 
of mineral substance such as alum and 
salt belong to a still later date while 
the application of chrome salt for tanning 
is quite a modern invention. But this 
does not complete the list, Recent re- 
searches have shown that many chemical 
€.g. Fdrmaldehyde, quinone colloidal pre- 
cipitate of many hydroxides, sulphides, 
phosphates, silicates finally precipifeted 


ultra marine, basic salts of iron, tungsten 
and molybdenum can convert hides and 
skins Into leather. At the sametime 
successful attempts have been made to 
replace the time-old vegetable tannins 
by synthetic tanstulTs. I feel proud 
to say that the first synthetic tanstuflf 
was made at the Leather Indurtries 
Laboratory at Leeds by my I'rofcssor 
Dr. Kdmund Stiasny shortly before the 
last war. This material which is called 
Neradol ^D has broken new ground in 
the field >of applied chemistry. It is 
perhaps the harbinger of a host of 
other synthetic tannins as Perkin’s 
Mauvinc was of the synthetic aniline 
dyes, and it may not be long before we 
see the same thing repeated in tanning 
as has been the case in the dyeing 
industry, viz an almost complete replace- 
ment of natural tanning materials by 
the synthetic tanstufis. It has opened 
up a new vista of research for the indus- 
trial chemist and both fame and fortune 
await the successful workers In the field. 

Western scholars have discovered that 
tanning attained considerable develop- 
ment in ancient Egypt. An Egyptian 
Granite Carving represents leather 
dressers at actual work. It is now in 
Berlin Museum and is believed to be 
about 4000 years old. The ancient 
Egyptian art of mummy making was 
really a sort of tanning and mummies 
have been discovered which are about 
4000 years old. Gilt and embossed 
leather straps have been found on a 
mummy of the 9th Century B. C. 
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In Europe tanning seems to have 
been practised by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans but its development was 
slow and the art remained practically 
stagnant till 19th Century. From the 
early times, throughout the middle ages 
and till the last decade of the 19th 
century the principal method used was 
that of tanning by vegetable matters. 
Methods were all rule of thumb, the 
principles underlying them were not 
well understood and much secrecy was 
observed by successful mandfacturers. 
The whole art was in short empirical. 

But science which has resuscitated so 
many human arts from the gloom of 
empiricism was not long unmindful of 
the art of leather making. Chemical, 
Physical and Bacteriological sciences 
soon explained many an unseen pheno- 
menon of tanning and clearly exposed 
the principles underlying the art 
Mechanical engineering replaced many 
slow, though some skilled hand labours 
by many time-and-Iabour saving machi- 
nery. Emprical rules, rule of thumb 
ways and the so called trade secrets 
were swept before the flood of scientific 
knowledge. The modern art of tanning 
is now almost an exact science and 
leather manufacture a chemical industry. 

For the proper comprehension of 
modern tanning the anatomical struct 
tore and the chemical constitution of a 
hide should be understood, 

A hide or skin consists mainly of 
4 layers. (1) The topmost layer con- 
taining. the hair is called epidermis. 


(2) Next to it is the Hyaline layer 
which is extremely thin and subtle and 
which forms the grain or glossy surface 
of the tanned leather. (3) Next to 
it is the corium or true skin. (4) The 
last layer at the bottom and lying next 
to the body of the animal is the fatty 
layer call “Panniculous adiposus.” 

All these layers are composed of 
protoplasmic cells or their products. 
The epidermis consists of flattened 
cells and as there arc no blood cor- 
puscles in the epidermis these cells do 
not receive much nourishment and con- 
.sequently get dried up some of which 
ultimately come out as scurfs and 
dandrufls. Hair, horn and nail are 
merely ‘‘Specialised products’* of the 
epidermis. The epidermis also contains 
the fat or sebaceons and the sweat 
glands. 

Now, all these epidermal structures 
belong to the class of protein known as 
keratin ; Keratins may best be described 
as coagulated albumen similar to hard 
boiled white of egg, Dilute acids and 
boiling water have no action bn them, 
but they are softened by dilute alkali 
and are attacked and dissolved by alka 
line sulphides. 

The corium or the true skin on the 
other-hand consists mainly of gelatinous 
fibres which are the products of the cells. 
The fibres are usually in the form of 
bundles. While these fibre bundles 
could be teased into separate fibres, each 
individual fibre again is composed of 
several smaller fibrila. In the sicin theso 
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fibres are present as felted mass held 
together by a gummy substance. 
Towards the surface, the fibres are 
more compactly felted and present the 
appearance of the surface of broad cloth 
On top of this is spread like a thin film 
of glaze, the glassy, the hyaline layer. 

The gelatinous fibres which are also 
called white fibres of the skin are 
chemically quite different from the 
keratin of the epidermis. The white 
fibres are composed of “Collagen.” This 
collagen is softer protein than keratin 
and unlike keratin it is dissolved by 
boiling water forming gelatin. In cold 
dilute acids and alkalies it only swells 
and comes back to the original volume 
on neutralisation. Neither dilute alka* 
lies nor alkaline sulphides have any 
solvent action on them. 

The last layer called the fatty layer 
is membranous containing some fat cells. 
This is attacked by dilute alkalies. 

To the tanner the middle layers via, 
corium and the glassy layer are only 
important as these alone go to form 
leather. The other layers viz the epider- 
mis at the top and the fatty layer at 
the bottom must be entirely removed 
before tannin could be commenced. 

The process of tanning may broadly 
be divided into 3 stages. 

(1) Operations preliminary to tanning. 

(2) The tanning proper. 

(3) The 'dressing or finishing of the 
tanned leather. 

(1) The, operations preliminary ^to 
^nnin|[ have for their objects (a) the 


removal of the epidermis and the fatty 
layer and (b) the bringing of the leather 
forming corium fibres into a condition in 
which they can easily absorb the tanning 
agent and form leather of the desired 
quality. 

From what has been said previously 
about the constitution of the hide it will 
be clear that dilute alkali and alkaline 
sulphide will help in the removal of the 
epidermal layer and the alkali saponify* 
^ing the fi^t will also remove the latter, 
Hence from very olden times lime water, 
a dilute and mild alkali, has been used 
for this purpose and in modern times its 
action is sharpened by alkaline sul- 
phides. 

As the tanner may get the hides and 
skins in different coditions viz (i) green 
or fresh, shoitly after flaying (2) wet 
salted (3) dry salted and (4) dried, he 
must bring the hides back into the 
natural supple condition of a fresh hide 
before putting them into lime. This is 
done by soaking in water previous to 
tanning. 

Hence the prelimfnary operations 
may be divided into the following four 
processes 

(1) Soaking (2) Liming (3) deliming 
and pickling, each of which has got 
definite functions to perform, 

(1) Soaking' Its object is to cleanse 
the hide by removing the adhering 
dung, dirt, blood and also to soften 
the dry salted and dried hides ; the 
soaking usually consists in washing 
the hides in 2 or 3 changes of water. 
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in the former case to remove the adher* 
ing dung and blood and in the latter 
also the salt which was used for curing. 

For dry salted and dried hides soak-* 
in[^ must be of considerably longer 
duration. In winter, it requires at least 
48 hours and in summer from 24 to 36 
hours. Water alone does not make the 
dried hides sufficiently soft, hence 
chemicals e. g. caustic soda ar sodilim 
sulphide are now«a-days added to the 
soak bath to help softening. The best 
proportion to use of caustic soda is i ih 
of sodium sulphide. 2 lbs. per 100 gallons 
of water. The actual procedure may 
be as follows : — 

Make up a soak bath by dissolving the 
requisite quantity of caustic soda or 
sulphide in sufficient volume of water 
and then plunge the hides in about 
evening and keep them in the soak 
over^night. Next morning take the 
hides out, flesh them roughly and break 
them over on the beam and put them 
back into the soak pit till next morning, 
when the hides may be taken out and 
washed in a few changes of water. They 
will then be found sufficiently soft and 
fit for going into the next operation. 

(8) Liming Well soaked hides or 
skins are now limed. The object of 
liming is threefold viz, (i) removal of 
hair (ii) swelling and plumping of the 
hide and (iii) saponification of the 
natural grease. All these are essential 
for satisfactory tannage. 

The process consists mainly in the 
immersion of the hides and skins in 


milk of lime called lime liquor. Now 
this liquor may Jbe freshly made when 
it is called “Fresh lime” or as is often 
the case in practice it may be old 1. e. 
several lots of hides may have passed 
through it. An old lime contains good 
deal of dissolved organic matter, derived 
from the hides treated in it, which 
forms a. favourable culture medium 
for bacteria. A several times used 
lime therefore swarms with bactorla 
^ which have considerable action on 
tlm substance of the hides and skins, 
specially on the hair root which they 
attack and dissolve. An “Old lime** 
has thus much greater unhairing power 
and solvent action on hide«substance 
than a “New lime’* which is free from 
bacteria. A new lime again has greater 
swelling and plumping action and also 
saponifies the grease better. Hence 
as swelling, plumping and saponifica- 
tion are all the desiderata in liming 
the usual procedure in practice is to 
put the hides for the first few days in 
an old lime for unhairing and then 
shift them to newer limes for plumping 
and swelling. A good practical system 
is to use a set of 3 pits containing 
(i) an old twice used lime (ii) me lium 
i/e. once used lime and (iii) fresh lime. 
The hides are kept in each of tliese 
limes for a number of days, usually } to 
4 so that the liming is generally 
complete in 9 to 12 days.* But both 
the total duration of liming and the 
treatment in various limes dift to be 
varied according to the class of leather 
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under manufacture and the qualities 
desired in the final product. 

Hides and skins infant for the 
manufacture of soft and pliable leather 
get a longer treatment in limes, specially 
in old lime. While those meant for 
stifTer leathers are given a short liming 
in more or less fresh* limes. For the 
latter class, old lime is prejudicial and 
to avoid it chemical unhairing agents 
i.g» sulph ides of soda and arsenicare 
often used to enhance the unhairing 
properties of a new lime. Hides and 
^kins meant for making them pliable 
leathers are also split after liming by 
bandknife machines. 

(3) Deliming: — After liming the 
hides have to be delimed. The object 
of this is not only to remove as the 
name implies, the lime out of the hides, 
hut with certain classes of hides and 
skins also to dissolve out the cementing 
substance of the hide fibres, to loosen 
the lime soaps formed during liming 
and to bring down the swelling of the 
hides and skins. The object of deliming 
is therefore fourfold (i) removal of 
lime (ii) solution of cementing subs- 
tance (iii) loosening of the scud /. r. 
lime soaps dirt etc., and (iv) pulling 
down of the swelling. 

For stilTer varieties of leather, such as 
those for sole, harness and belting, a 
partial removal of lime is all that is 
necessary. The attainment of the other 
three objects is not only undesirable but 
harmful. Hence for these, washing in 

weak a^id liquor usually completes 


the deliming. Weak organic acids such 
as lactic, boric or acetic are used and 
the process is called ‘‘Chemical 
deliming.” A liquor made from ferment- 
ed wheat brail contains weak organic 
acids and is therefore often used for 
deliming. It is cheap and effective. 

For leathers, which have to be soft 
and pliable, all the 4 objects of deliming 
must be fulfilled and this cannot be 
attained by any chemical deliming 
agent. Bacterial action is nece.ssary and 
from time* immemorial fermented infu- 
sions of hen and pigeon dungs or of dog 
dung have been used for the purpose. 

When deliming is done by hen or 
pigeon dung the process is called 
“Bating.” The action of the bird manure 
is comparatively mild and this method 
has been found suitable for cow hides 
and calf skins. 

When the infusion of dog dung is 
used the process is called “Puering.” 
The action of dog dung is vigorous. It 
softens down the hardest of skins and 
has been found by experience to be 
most suitable for the treatment of goat 
skins which are by nature hard. Dog 
dung is extensively used in Europe and 
America for puering goat skins in the 
manufacture of “Glace kid.” 

These animal excreta being obnoxious, 
attempts have of recent years been made 
to find out their substitute. As a result 
of scientific research some artificial 
bates have now been put on the market 
which are gradually being more and 
more used by tappers. 
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Bated and puered hides and skins are 
often further treated in fermented 
infusion of wheat bran. This is called 
“Drenching” the object of which is to 
cleanse the hides and the gas formed in 
the drench during fermentation also 
opens out the pores of the hides and 
skins and thus helps to make the 
final leather soft. Drenching is usually 
done in paddles. 

(4) Pickling: — When meant for 
chrome tanning the delimed hides or 
skins are usually pickled. This consists 
in treating the hides for a short time in 
a bath of either Sulphuric Acid salt or 
Alum and salt, the object being a sort a 
of preliminary tannage. Hides and 
skins for vegetabe tannage are as a rule 
not pickled, 

(5) This finishes the preliminary 
operations. Ihe undesireable portion 
viz. the epidermis and fatty layer have 
been removed, the corium fibres have 
been swollen by liming and that swelling 
has been repressed again by bating and 
thus leaving the spaces between the 
fibres open for the tanstuff' to enter 
easily. The bating has also removed 
the lime and dissolved the cementing 
solution between the fibres so that they 
can no longer adhere together and on 
drying them making the production of 
soft and supple leather possible. 

Tanning : — Although as said before 
are various substance capable of making 
leather, arc now-a-days two main pro- 
cesses of tanning wich are commercially 
successful viz, (i) vegetable, (ii) chrome. 


Broadly it may be said that most of the 
thick and coarse leathers such as those 
for sole, harness, belting etc, are made 
by the former, while most of the finer 
varieties like those for boot and shoe 
uppers are made by the latter process. 

(i) Vegetable or bark tanning : — In 
this process the delimed hides and skins 
technically called the ‘^prepared pelt” 
are treated in infusions of tannin con* 
taining vegetable matters. Many barks, 
fruits and leaves contain tannin and 
these are known as tannin materials. 
In Bengal the principal tanstufTs are 
babul and goran barks and myrabolam. 
The tannin is extracted from the tanstuff 
by water. The process of extraction is 
known as “Leaching” and the series of 
vats or pits in which the extraction is 
done is called “Leaching vats or pits.” 
The aqueous tanning extract is called 
tan liquor. The modern process of 
vegetable tanning consists in the treat- 
ment of the pelt in tan liquors of 
gradually increasing strength, starting 
in the weakest and finishing in the 
strongest liquor. The strongest liquor 
is drawn from the head leach and during 
the process imparting its tannin to hides, 
it gradually weakens in strength and 
finally becomes a weak or toil liquor, 
•which is either pumped back into the 
the leach and utilised for extraction of 
tanstufis or run down the gutters. This 
system of tanning is known as “Liquor 
tanning”. The cow hides and ialf skins 
can be tanned through by this process 
in a month and a half while thicker 
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hides as those of buffalo and ox require 
about three months. Tl>e liquors are 
roughly divided in practice in three 
divisions, suspenders, handlers and 
layers. 

In weak liquors the hides are suspend* 
ed or hung from poles hence their name, 
in medium liquors, the hides arc laid one 
above another and are often handled by 
workmen to change their position, 
hence the name handlers ; thick hides 
like those of buffalo and ox meant for 
the manufacture of sole leather arc finally 
laid in strong liquors one above another 
with layers of crushed tanstnffs spread 
between each pair of hides for giving 
them weight and firmness. Hence 
these liquors are called layers. All these 
liquors are made in masonry pits, called 
tan pits. 

Chrome tanning .—This is quite a 
modern invention and consists in treating 
the delimed pelt in a solution of basic 
chrome salt which is called chrome 
liquor. There arc two processes of 
chrome tanning (a) the single bath 
process and (b) the double bath process. 

Single bath process of chrome tann- 
ing In this the basic chrome salt is 
made either from a solution of chrome 
alum partially neutralised by soda or 
from a solution of bichromate of potash 
reduced by suitable reducing agent in 
in the presence of limited quantity of 
either sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 
A strong solution is made which in 
known as* stock chrome liquor, fro/n 
Which bucket-^fulls are added at inter- 


vals, ti) the tanning bath. The tanning 
bath is prepared by taking in a drum 
paddle or pit sufficient water so that the 
hides and the skins may easily float, 
and adding to it a couple of bucket-fulls 
of the stock liquor. As tanning pro- 
gresses nn;)re stock liquor is ad<Jcd to 
to strengthen the bath. The tannage 
is usually complete in 30-36 hours for 
ordinary cow hides. Sheep and goat 
skins are tanned in half the time while 
yiick hideS such as buffalo etc, take a 
little longer. It is usual to tan hides 
either in drums or pits and skins in 
paddles. Single bath process is most 
suitable for hides. 

Double bath process of chrome tana^ 
ing : — In this the skins are treated with 
a solution of Potassium bichromate and 
Hydrochloric acid (or sulphuric acid) in 
the first bath and the chromic acid thus 
absorbed by the pelt is reduced to a 
basic chrome salt, in the second bath 
by Thio-sulphate of soda in presence 
of hydrochloric acid. This proce.ss is 
specially suited to goat skins for the 
manufacture of glace kid. In this also, 
the tannage is complete in about 24-36 
hours. 

The great advantage of chrome tann« 
ing over the vegetable process is the 
speed of the former. Chrome does in 
hours what vegetable tanning takes 
months to do. The final product too, 
in case of shoe upper leathers at any 
rate, is much superior when tanned with 
chrome ; hence cow hides, calf skins, 
goat and sheep skins are now-a^dayt 
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invariably chrome tanned for the rnanu* 
facture of these classes of leather. 

Finishing of leathers .-—After taniv 
age all leathers whether vegetable or 
chrome tanned are to be finished to 
make them suitable to the purpose for 
which they will be ultimately used. As 
leathers are used for inumerable purposes 

g, boots, shoes, harness, saddles 
trunks etc, their varieties are consider- 
able each having a particular trait of its 
own. Thus we have leathers from the 
stiffest kind like the sole of boots ancf 
shoes which is hard as plank, grading 
through various degrees of suppleness 
down to the softest leather fram which 
gloves are made. 

With the exception of sole leather, 
finishing may broadly be said consist of 
(i) dyeing or colouring (ii) treating the 
leather with grease for softening and 
waleT-ptoohng V^ecVvmcaWy caWed cutty* 
ing) (iii) polishing or glazing. But the 
finish imparted to a leather is of course 
peculiar to it, so that no two varieties 
are finished in the same way. 

Finishing of vegetable tanned 
leather :-**Sole leather, which is usually 
vegetable tanned, is neither dyed not 
coloured. Its finishing consists in 
setting it out well to make it fat and 
smooth on the surface and pressing 
heavily to make it stiff and solid. 
Setting may be done by hand and also 
by machine. 

Belting, harness, saddlery leathers 
which are also usually vegetable tanned 
are curried, that is treated with grease 


to make them pliable and also well $et 
Harness and aaddlery leathers are also 
some times dyed in brown and black 
shades. Vegetable tanned shoe upper 
leathers are often dyed and well enrried 
and glazen, while vegetable tanned 
morocco and book binding leathers 
(made from gote and sheep skins) and 
dyed in.varions shades, oiled and highly 
glazed. 

Finishing of chrome leather This 
is more elaborate than that of vegetable 
tanned leathers and consists chiefly of 
the following main operations : — 

(1) Shaving, to make the leather 
thin and uniform in substance ; usually 
done by machine. 

(2) Neutralising and washing, to free 
the leather from acids and all soluble 
matters. 

(3) Dyeing. Dyed in drum. 
l?at-V\quoY\ng, corresponding tq 

currying to make the leather soft. Fat 
liquoring is also done in drum. They 
are set out in machine to squeeze the 
water out. 

(5) Staking, to soften the leather 
mechanically done by machine. 

(6) Glazing to make the leather 
glossy and bright ; done by machine, 

• (7) They are then grained by means 
of cork board. Different kinds of 
leathers may be seen among the 
exhibits. 

In India tanning was l|pft froth 
very olden times in the hands cf a 
depressed class known qs chamars. 
l!hey are illiterate, and all the knowledge 
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they possess of their craft consists in 
what has been banded down from father 
to son from early times. In the evolu- 
tion of the world’s tanning art they 
reached up to the stage of using vegeta- 
ble matters for tanning. This process of 
vegetable tannage has long been prac- 
tised by them. But being denied the 
light of education or the lead of their 
enlightened country-men, they have 
neither been able to improve the art 
nor to profit by the boons that modern 
science has conferred upon their craft in 
other countries. The result is that the 
methods which they use are years 
behind the times. 

They know rough tanning in a 
crude way but do not understand 
finishing. 

In Madras and Bombay this rough 
tanning has attained considerable 
development because the leathers tanned 
with the native tanstuffs "Turwad” are 
of good colour, soft and full. These 
leathers called half tanned leathers are 
much appreciated in England and are 
hence regularly exported. Between 
to 2 crores of rupees worth of half 
tanned leathers used to be exported to 
England from Madras and Bombay 
before the war. The war gave a further 
impetus to the half tanning industry 
. and in Madras presidency 450 tanneries 
employing totally 14,000 men and in 
Bombsiy 27 tanneries employing about 
17000 men were engaged in the produc- 
tion of these leathers and the export 
reached upto 4^ crores of rupees» The 


reason was that most of the army boots 
were made from this leather. 

European vegetable tanning methods 
were introduced in 1867 at Cawiipore, 
at first by the Government, at the 
Harness and Saddlery Factory and 
subsequently by Messrs. Cooper Allen 
& Co., Other tanneries have since 
.sprung up at Cavvnpore mostly owned 
by Indians where also modern methods 
are being followed. Bark tanned 
Jeathers oT good tannage and finish is 
being made there and quite a number 
of skilled workmen and foremen have 
been trained in modern methods which 
is really an asset to the country. 

In the field of chrome tanning much 
progress has been made. The National 
Tannery in Calcutta, The Utkal Tan- 
nery in Cuttack, The Berhampore 
Tannery have done much in pioneering 
chrome tanning in this country. All 
these tanneries have specialised princi- 
pally in making chrome box kips from 
cow hides and have attained a fair 
amount of success. But the other great 
branch of chrome tannage which is still 
the monopoly of the American has not 
yet been seriously touched. ChromeJ 
mill leathers e, g, picking bands belting 
etc, are also beirig manufactured to a 
certain extent and finding sale. 

Although the qualities of the output 
of these tanneries still leave much to be 
desired, one important achievement of 
their past efforts has been the training 
of both labour and experts. Now it 
can be said that certain amount of expert 
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knowledge in chrome tanning is available 
in the country with which further work 
in the line may be attempted. 

In future both the bark and chrome 
tanning will have to be developed. Bulk 
of the buffalo hides have to 
programme, bc bark tanned according to 
modern methods for sole 
leather. Cow hides and sheep skins of 
inferior quality will also have to be put 
to bark tanning, leaving those of superior 
quality for chrome tanning. Gbat skins 
should mostly be treated by the chrome 
process for the manufacture of glace 
kid. 

There is a great future for the glace* 
kid industry in India. The world’s 
demand for this article is enormous as 
may be judged from the scale in which 
it is manufactured in the United State.s. 
There are several tanneries in the United 
States, which turn out about thousand 
dozen kips per day and all these com- 
bined tan about 3^ crores of goat skins 
per'year out of which at least 1% crores 
are Indian goat skins. 

The Americans have raised the glace 
kid industry to the highest pitch 
both as regards quality and quantity 
of production* And if we are to 
wrest this industry from them we 
must approach it in the right spirit, so 
that we may also make our output equal 
in every respect to the American 
productSi otherwise we shall not be able 
to sell our goods in the markets of the 
world. This also applies to other kinds 
of leathers. We must make them as 


good as they are made in Europe and 
America, becaaise we shall have to 
compete with these productions. 

As far as the quality is concerned I 
feel sure that we can reach that amount 
of excellence, Tiie. resufts achieved by 
our efforts in chrome tanning during 
the last 15 years are assuring. One 
thing, we have learnt from our past 
efforts, is that the quickest way to 
success is to put chemists in the field. 

^ Chrome tanning was invented by 
a chemist, most of the actions involved 
in it are chemical in nature hence it can 
be better understood and controlled by 
those having knowledge of chemistry. 
The success already attained in India 
in chrome tanning is principally due to 
the efforts of the few chemists that have 
been engaged in it. So we must train 
a new class of chamars from the chemists' 
of the conntry, They must join by 
hundreds and tackle the intricate pro* 
blems of tanning in India. They are 
all capable of solution if persevering and 
determined efforts are made. As I 
said before, tanning is now a science 
and not a craft and science knows no 
colour or creed. She will bestow her 
blessings and rewards on the earnest 
votaries whatever might be their 
nationality. 

But for all this money will be requiredi 
Lot of Capital, needs investment in 
leather industries in India. T«aking 
only the two most important classes of 
hide^s and skins viz, cow hides and goat 
skins, if we mean to stop tbeir export 
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and tan them all in the country, we 
have to deal with a considerable 
quantity. We export annaually about 
JQ lakhs pieces of cow hides and 2 
crores of goat skins, 

Now of these 70 lakhs cow hides we 
may estimate that 20 lakhs are of 
superior quality and hence fit for chrome 
tanning and remaining 50 lakhs will have 
to be bark tanned and dressed. The 
two crores goat skins will mostly be 
suitable for chrome tanning for glace 
kid. Taking 300 working days in a 
year, the task resolves to the tanning of 
6000 cow hides daily by the chrome 
process for box sides, 

18000 cow hides daily by vegetable 
process. 

67000 goat skins daily by the chrome 
process for glace kid. 

The practicable size of a larg ecow 
hide tannery may be taken as one with 
a capacity of tanning 500 hides daily 
while a good size glace kid tannery 
should be able to turn out 1000 dozen 
skins every day. There are many such 
and even bigger tanneries in Europe 
and America. 

So to deal with these skins and hides 
we are to have : — 

12 cow hide chrome tanneries with a 
daily output of 500 cow hides each. 

36 cow hide bark tanneries with a 
. daily output of Soahides each. 

6 glace kid tanneries with a daily 
output of 1000 dozen skins each. 

Practical work has shown that roughly 
^ lakhs of rupees are required foi; an 
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outturn of 100 cow hides daily, hence 
for a tannery of 500 hides daily capacity 
the capital required will be 10 lakhs and 
for the 48 such tanneries the total 
capital comes upto 4 crores 80 lakhs of 
rupees, say 5 crores. 

Similarly we find practically that 
about 3 lakhs of rupees are required for 
outturning 500 glace kid daily, hence 
the capital necessary for a tannery with 
a capacity of 100 dozen daily is 72 lakhs 
and the 6 such tanneries will require 
total aboht 4^ crores of rupees. 

So roughly we may say that to stop 
the export of cow hides and goat skins 
only we must invest about 100 crores of 
rupees in the leather industry. It is 
risky to forecast profit, but the world’s 
experience is that leather trade is not 
unprofitable. I have known tanneries 
in India which declared dividends of 
over 20 p. c, but normally we may ex- 
pect 10 per cent, and that it is not bad. 

The industry outlined will employ 
about 50,000 men daily and will turn 
out annually leathers of the maximum 
value of 12^ crores of rupees. Selling 
agencies will have to be started in all 
parts of the globe to market this 
product. In normal time the export 
of this 70 lakhs raw cow hides and 
2 crores of goat skins used to fetch 
India about 7J^ crores of rupees, while 
by tanning and selling the finished 
leather from these classes of hides and 
skins only, we shall get 12^ crores of 
rupees t, 5 crores of rupees will be 
brought into tjie country in addition. 
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While I do not consider it impossible 
to raise lo crores of rupees from the 
whole of India, it ia not my intention to 
scare you. This amount need not be 
invested at once. Tanneries may be 
started on a modest scale which should 
aspire ultimately to reach the 4ize 
indicated. 

The time is opportune now to make 
this start, The last war has unsettled 
the industrial conditions in Europe, the 
reorganisation of which will take some 
time. The markets which ondle dumped^ 
with German leather are now free and 
offer us a fine chance to wedge in. The 
Government of India have put a pro- 
tective duty of 1 5 percent on the export 
of raw hides and skins with avowed 
object of encouraging tanning in India. 

If we do not avail of these opportuni- 
ties now, who knows whether the tanning 
industry, will not be lost to us for ever 
just as the Jute Industry in Bengal has 
been ? There are 71 Jute Mills in 
Calcutta with total capital of 13^ crores 
of rupees employing 260,000 men and 
not one of these is owned by Bengalis. 
The Jute Industry has grown to this 
proportion in the last 65 years and the 
leather industry may grow even in less 
time. But if we do not buck up, the 
prize will be secured by others and we 
shall be left out altogether. 

It may be said that we have got no 
money in Bengal to invest in industries. 
Individuals may not have plenty, but I 
believe each individual can invest at 
least a portion from whicti small Ijmit^^ 


companies may be started. Such small 
companies with capitals of 1 lakh to 2 
lakhs of rupees are capable of profitably 
running small modern tanneries. Thes^ 
may be the seedlings out of which mighty 
trees may grow in the fullness and time 
commanding crores of rupees and employ 
thousands of men. It is thus that in« 
dustries have been developed in other 
parts of the world and it is exactly in 
this way that our brethren in Bombay 
and Guzerat have established the flouri- 
shing texUle industry in their provinces. 
We thus see that we have got resources, 
we have got. also a certain amount of 
expert knowledge and capital can also 
be raised if we want to. 

But all these are of no aaail if we are 
not earnest about it. The main reason 
why we have not been able to do much 
in the field of industry in Bengal is the 
absence of this earnestness. Desire is 
the motive power of all human efforts 
and we in Bengal do not seem to 
have it as far as industry is concerned. 
Otherwise who can believe that Bengalis 
who, have proved their superior merit 
wherever they have gone from Kashmeer 
to Cape Comorin, outshone all the other 
Indian races in various spheres of 
modern activities should yield in the 
fields of commerce and Industry ? 

If you desire, if you are earnest to 
start industries you can do so. And. 
you must do so because therein lies the 
salvation of our country. Industry alone 
can solve the perplexing bread problem, 
yi/h^ch s^ll is the rpot cause of the 
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present unrest. It lies with us to solve 
it. If we care to provide our starving 
millions with honest means of livelihood 
and the middle class with decent employ- 
ment, we must concentrate our energies 
towards industrial development. Indus- 
trial India will be a prosperous India, 
and before that prosperity, poverty and 
pestilence discontent and unrest will be 


NOTES ON SABHAB THE TRADI- 
TIONAL CAPITAL OP RAJA 
HARISH CHANDRA. 

Being urged by many of my brother 
teachers, members of the Dacca District 
Teachers* Association, to say my say 
on the now much talked of Sabhar and 
its traditional king Hari^h Chandra, this 
paper is prepared for the elucidation of 
many conjectures and my humble efforts 
in this connection since the beginning of 

*913. 

Sabhar, the corrupted form of 
Sambhara, is a historical place, the 
traditional capital of Raja Harish 
Chandra. It stands on the east bank 
of the Ransai which is a branch of 
the Brahmaputra and falls into the 
Dhaleswari at a place to the south of 
Sabhar. 

The Bonsai has still on its east bank, 
io the north of the present bazar, the 
ruins of H^rjsh Chandra’s fort called 


swept away like the weeds before the 
ocean waves. Industries will infuse into 
our blood fresh virus of vigorous activity 
and will make India really strong. It 
is with you to do this, it is with you to 
make India great industrially as our 
fore fethers left her spiritually great. 

B. M. Das. 


Harish Chandra’s kotbari in the map 
published by J. Rennell in 178a The 
kotbari is 720 ft. long and 550 ft. broad 
The surrounding mud-wall is still at 
some places, 25 ft. high. 

The physical aspect of the place as 
as well as of Rajasan and Majidpur 
localities near Sabhar, indicate' that 
the places were full of Civil, Military 
and ecclesiastical edifices, the unmistak- 
able signs of a great age. 

The ruins scattered all round lead one 
to suppose that many architectural re- 
mains and other things of great value 
were, from time to time, dug out by the 
people. Though many things have 
been taken out, it is believed, that if a 
thorough research is made and systema- 
tic excavation, at some places, is carried 
on, it will lead to the discovery of 
archaeological materials of incalculable 
value. There are many things yet to 
be brought to light which may add new 
pages to the history of this part of thq 
country, 
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The places are full of dighis or large 
tanks almost silted up numbering 50 
the sate bara-ganaa of tradition. Some 
of them are of great interest, as for 
instance, the Niramish dighi the fishless 
tank dug, as the tradition has it, for the 
use of the Buddhist king’s mother. 

There appears to be a bed of a river 
known as Baid separating Rajasan 
(east) from Majidpur (west.) At Majid- 
pur, it is said, was the palace of Raja 
Harish Chandra. Ruins o(the palace 
and a moat all round called katagangH 
and the Sagar dighi to the east of the 
palace, which still holds water in its 
bosom throughout the year, are pointed 
out to this day as memorials of its lost 
greatness. 

Majidpur seems to be a modern name 
given to it by the Ghazis of Bhowal 
Pergana who ruled over this part of the 
country before the Moguls, It is also 
called by some Majootp.ur the place of 
hoarded wealth. 

Many things of historical interest 
have been, of late discovered from a 
place at Rajasan. Recent discoveries 
of Buddha-images on large bricks in 
different postures of contemplation from 
the place conclusively proves that 
Rajasan is a misnomer. It was really 
Bajasan, the corrupted form of Bajrasan 
the most important of the several asans 
of the Buddhist monks. It is said that 
Buddha himself bbtained Nirvana while 
sitting in contemplatiou in such asan. 
The meaning being unintelligible to the 
people, they began to call it Rajasan, 


the seat of Raja Harish Chandra. The 
recent discoveries of so-called Rajasan 
bear testimony to the fact of the exis- 
tence of a Buddhist monastery where 
monks like Srijnan Dipankar Atishi 
had an opportunity for preparing 
themselves for their future vocation. 

It will not be out of place to mention 
here the circumstances of the recent 
discoveries. When I came here in 
February, 1913, and heard of the 
legendary tales of Harish Chandra, I 
began to observe closely the physical 
aspect of the place whenever 1 had the 
opportunity to do so. 

It so happened that in one of my 
excursions through so-called Rajasan, 
a brick of peculiar shape in one place 
struck me and I selected the place for 
excavation. There are four bhitas in 
the place on four sides the eastern 
one is a little isolated from the next, I 
took up the eastern bhita for my work. 

As the result of the excavation, 
several bricks of peculiar Shape and 
make, bricks with the Buddha images 
ingeniously moulded in different pos- 
tures of meditation, and some fragments 
of cornice or frieze of a building of 
great historical and archaeological 
interest were discovered. 

Finds of April, 1913 : — 

(1) A broken brick, measuring 
• i2"xio", with Buddha images inge- 
niously moulded in three different 
postures of contemplation. 

(2) An image of Buddha in one of 
the postures as in the brick.*' 
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(3) A small bust of Buddha, 6 inches 
high. 

(4) A broken bust of a man, perhaps 
^lesigned for ornamental work on the 
top of the building. 

(5) Parts of cornice or frieze, tiles, 
and fragment.s of the building of great 
archaeological interest. 

Being encouraged with the finds, I 
began to collect information about the 
traditional king and I could collect at 
that time ^ some Sanskrit which 

were altogether new in this line of 
discovery from one Sj. Ambica Charan 
Chowdhury of Sabhar who took them 
down, some 25 or 30 years ago, from 
the late Amritananda Gupta, the 
renowned kabiraj of Matta in Manik- 
ganj. 

The kabiraj Mahashoy cited the said 
slokas from memory and Chowdhury 
mahashoy took them down while they 
happened to be travelling in the same 
steamer from Dacca to Sabhar. It 
remains to be seen as to what may yet 
transpire from the slokas though I used 
some of them in my article in the Dacca 
Review, 1913 August and September 
number giving by as far as I could 
a right reading. 

These slokas are now supposed to be 
a transcript of an inscription on an 
ancient matk dedicated to a Buddhist 
saint by Mohendra, son of Raja Harish 
Chandra Jvide the 1920 September and 
October number of the Dacca Review 
for its entire version and translation by 
Mr, N. K. Eftiattasali A.) 


After this discovery I wrote to the 
ilon’ble Ml. N. D. Beatson Bell, C. S. I., 
C I E., I. c. S., the then Divisional 
Commissioner and the President of the 
Dacca Museum Committee for funds for 
systematic excavation. Though no 
fund was forthcoming, yet I was 
encouraged in my arduous work, 
later on, by the appreciation of my 
finds by His Kxceller.cy Lord 
Carmichael ac the Conversazione held 
in the Secretariat buildings in August, 

I did not stop till Mr. H. E Stapleton, 
M. A., B. Sc., the then Divi.sional Inspec- 
tor of Schools, came forward with 
financial help in March, 1915, and in 
the next monrh, he came and inspccte*cl 
the site. After that I worked under his 
instructions and made further discoveries 
(mentioned under Archaeological section 
in the Second Annual Report of the 
Dacca Museum) exposing the four 
walls of a building supposed to be a 
temple. The measurements of the walls 
72 ft ; north and south wall-s, 72 ft. ; 
the width of the walls being 3'— 7" all 
round. 

Finds of April and May, 1915 

(1) A large brick, measuring 19" x 12" 
X 3", with 15 Buddha-images in three 
different postures of contemplation. 

(2) A broken piece with 4 images of 
the same in one posture. 

(3) An oval-shaped piece, 
containing a simple image. 

(4) Two large bricks (entire), each 
measuring 15'' X lo'" X 3 j 4 ''. 
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(5) A portion, 2'— lo" long, of the 
lower part of a pillar, it is Supposed. 

(6) Architectural remains of peculiar 
shape and make. 

It may be observed here that the 
peculiar feature of the place is that 
bricks with Buddha-images have been 
discovered from there only and from 
nowhere else. 

But suddenly Mr. Stapleton left on 
military service and no systematic 
work was carried on. Air the hn^s 
hitherto discovered by me, have been 
preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

As to the archaeological value of 
these Terracotta relics, 1 may only refer 
to those discovered at Kumrahar 
(Pataliputra excavations) where I had 
the pleasure to go and see things done 
under Dr. D. B. Spooner to whom I 
am so very grateful, for the kind instruc- 
tions given to me at the time and to 
those seen at Saranath. These are 
smilar in type and make, 

It will not be altogether out of place 
to mention here that at the place where 
Sabhar is at present in the map of the 
Dacca District, there is “ Sabhari ” in 
the Geographical Accounts of India 
published by Ptolemy of Alexandria in 
the second century A. D. as has been 
recently pointed out by Rai Saheb 
Dinesh Chandra Sen along with some*" 
other places of that quarter such as 
* Baniajuri ” and “ Dasarah.’* Thus the 
existence of Sabhar in the second 
century A. D. may fairly be inferred. 
It is yet to be seen what comes next. 
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From an iconographical point of 
view, the different poses of Buddha- 
images on large bricks are, I think, no 
less interesting. On this point I may 
add, that the poses discovered are three 
in number ; viz . : — 

(1) Dhyanamudra — contem- 
plation. 

(2) Maharaj lila— ^»l 1 — 

(3) Lalitakshep— a grace- 
ful pose with one foot hanging. 

As to the discovery of the gold coins 
which are supposed to be of Imitation 
Gupta type, I may add that one coin 
was found on or near the excavated 
by me, by one Eashin of Talbag, the 
keeper of a pound near the bhtta. At 
itiy instance, it was secured by Govern- 
ment and then deposited in the Dacca 
Museum, sometime in 1917. 

A second coin was procured by me 
from a goldsmith to whom it had been 
sold by an inhabitant of Puran Bhat- 
para in the north of Sabhar. It was 
distinctly better in technique than the 
one seized. It was purchased for the 
Dacca Museum in January, 1918. 

A third coin was purchased' through 
me, in July, 1920, from a student of the 
local High School to whom it had been 
sold by one Nayan Shek of Teoti in 
the north of Bhatpara, 

Two more coins were purchased 
through me, in April, 1921, from Babu 
Kali Mohan Saha of Sabhar* (vide the 
the 1920 July and August number of 
i^he Dacca Review for full description 
of the coins by Mr. Bhattasbali.) 
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I may also add that such coins are 
even now turned up by the peasants 
when they plough their fields in Puran 
Bhatpara, Majidpur and so called 
Rajasan. As to their antiquarian 
value it is for the numismatic experts 
fo judge. 

Mr. F. D. Ascoli, M. A., I C. S. ; 
then Hony. Secretary of the Dacca 
Museum Committee thought “the site 
worthy of systematic exploration.’* 

It is therefore, hoped that further 
explorations will be forthwith under- 
taken. Here is an appropriate field of 
operation for the Government autho- 
rities. 

The Mounds called Harish Chandra’s 
palace at Majidpur and at Rajasan have 
been declared as protected monuments 
under Act VII of 1904— Cal. Gazette, 
No. 1258 Misc., 22nd November, 1920. 

Mr. K N. Dikshit M. A., Officiating 
Superintendent of the Archaeological 
Department, Eastern Circle, visited 
Sabhar some time in December 1920 
and it is hoped that a careful survey 
of the site with a view to systematic 
excavation will now be undertaken. 

Now about the traditional king 
Harish Chandra if the siokas collected 
by me in fragments and the entire 
version by Mr. J. T. Rankin, I. C. S., 
Dacca Division who recovered 
the original from Babu Pratap Chandra 
Gupta (vide the 1920 September and 
October number of the Dacca Review), 
are believed to be genuine the persons 
mentioned in the slokds are the follow- 


ing : — (Bhimasena (2) Dhimanta, (3) 
Ranadhirsen, (4) Harish Chandra and 
(5) Mohendra for whom it is yet a diffi- 
culty to find their place in history or 
connect them with any known events of 
history. 

The name of Harish Chandra alone 
has been handed down to us threngh 
the channel of tradition and he is known 
as Harish Chandra Pal. The fact that 
he was a Buddhist king may be asserted 
without Uny shadow of doubt. But then 
about sen attached to the names of his 
ancestors, it is yet another difficulty to 
reconcile with pal attached to the name 
of the traditional king Harish Chandra. 

Harish Chandra’s father Ranadhira, 
was a great warrior or it was not possible 
for him to conquer all the regions from 
the base of the Himalayas in the north 
to the bank of the Dhalesvori in the 
south. Then he settled and built his 
capital at Sambhar, modern Sabhar. 
Hence it may be said that the author- 
ship of the past glory of Sabhar cannot 
be attributed to Harish Cnandra alone 
but to his fiither, Ranadhira who came 
and settled here and built all the edifices 
civil military and ecclesiastical, neces- 
sary for a new city. 

His son Harish Chandra ruled his 
people with sympathy and justice 
and won for himself the title of 
Maharaja for his benevolent regime. 
He was as virtuous as Judhisthira and 
as rich as Kuvera. He spent) much 
for his people in works of public 
charity. 
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So Harish Chandra did not come to 
Sabhar from any other place as some 
say (from a place in Midnapur) but his 
father Ranadhira came from the north 
and settled at Sabhar. Ranadhira was 
the son of Dhimanta who again was 
the son of Bhima. These we get from 
the slokas. 

Now who was Bhima? Was he the 
Bhima, the kaibarta king who rose 
against Rampal? It might be that 
when Bhima was taken prisoner by 
Rampal and his capital, Damarnagar, 
was destroyed by him, the kaibartas 
could not raise their heads for some time 
but Bhima’s descendant, Ranadhira. if 
not Dhimanta, gradually established 
his ascendancy and came up to East 
Bengal during the rule of some one of 
Rampals’ weak descendants. This 
would place us in the beginning of the 
twelfth century A. D. 

If this be true, Harish Chandra was 
of kaibarta origin. This fact may meet 
the demand of some mahisya families 
in the neighbourhood of .Sabhar who 
claim descent from Raja Harish 
Chandra and there are still many 
mahisya zamindars and talukdars 
in this part of the Dacca District. 

But this does not explain the tradi- 
tional king’s religious tenets and the 
title of pal attached to his name and 
also the fact that his great grand-father 
came of a race similar to that of the 
lunar race as we find in the slokas. 

The history of Hindustan from the 
tenth to the twelfth century A. D. is 


so full of feuds within and invasions 
from without ” that it is yet an anomaly 
and a difficulty to reconcile legendary 
tales with facts. 

Now, if we ignore the existence of 
the slokas mentioned above, let us see 
what we get. In the copper-plate grant 
of Mada.napal, discovered in Dinajpur 
some seventeen names of the Pal kings 
of Bengal have been found. The list 
does not show anything of the name 
of Harish Chandra Pal ; yet it cannot, 
•be said that Haris Chnndra was a 
mythical person ! He is so popularly 
talked of by the people f The ruins of 
his past greatness are so scattered over 
in or around Sabhar and Raghurampur 
in Dacca and at Charchara in Rungpur 
where there is a mound, called Harish 
Chandra’s pat. supposed to be his 
satnadhi ! 

It is a matter yet to be scrutinised 
whether there were three Harish 
Chandras in three different . daces, viz. 
at Raghurampur and at Sabhar, both 
in the Dacca District and at Charchara 
in the Rungpur District or whether the 
same person, Harish Chandra, played 
his parts in those places in the different 
periods of his life-time. 

Many are now discussing the pro- 
bable place of Harish Chandra in 
history and each antiquarian has his 
own conjecture. So it will not he out 
of place, if it is surmised that during 
the rule of Rampal, the fourteenth of 
the long line of Pal kings, the Sen 
farnhy which had been gradually 
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flourishing, formed the p«'ovince' of 
Eastern Bengal into a separate kingdom 
in the latter part of the eleventh 
century. 

The rising of the Sens was taken as 
another attempt for the" revival of 
Hinduism and the last attempt of the 
Buddhist kings to oppose it— the Pal 
kings being zealous Buddhists and the 
Sens, orthodox Hindus — though such 
attempts It revival were not alto- 
gether nev . It was carried on to some 
extent un ler the Gupta Kings in the 
latter part of the fifth century and 
further in Harsha*s time in the seventh 
century and still further by — Kumasila 
bhatta of Bihar and Sankaracharja of 
Malabar in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries. So in order to subdue the Sens, 
Rampal deputed three persons to 
Eastern Bengal ; viz, — (i) Jasabanta 
Pal, (2) Shishu Pal and (3) Harish Pal, 

Jasabanta Pil settled at Madhabpur 
in Talipabad pergana ; Shishu Pal 
settled at a place near Kapasia in 
Bhowal pergana ; aud Harish Pal settled 
at Raghurampur in Bikrampur pergana. 

There are the ruins of Harish 
Chandra’s palace at Raghurampur (near 
Bajrajogini) and there is the drghi close 
by, which is still called Harish Chandra’s 
dighi, Harish Chandra won the hearts 
of the people by his amiable disposition 
’ and noble deeds of hospitality. He 
then transferred his capital from 
Raghurampur to what was called by 
Harish Chandra, Rampal, after the name 
of the ruling king of Gour. • 


But some say that was in the last part 
of the eleventh century. Bikranipur in 
Eastern Bengal was under a tributary 
prince, Shyamalaburma, under the Pals. 
This Shyamalaburma helped Rampal 
against Bhima in recovering that lost 
ground in Barendramandal. It is also 
said that the place where Rampal met 
Shyamalaburma was called Rampal 
to commemorate the event. But it may 
also be noted here that Shyamalaburma 
was not ^a Buddhist prince. He did 
►much, in the other hand, for the 
revival of the vedic religion and it was 
through his instrumentality that fine 
sagnik Brahmins were brought for the 
first time to Bikrampur from the 
Karnabati Vedic Samaj near Benares 
though it was king Adisur who first 
brought from Kanauj fine ' sagnik 
Brahmins and five kshatrapa kayesthas 
Into his kingdom of Gour for the 
purpose of Vedic supremacy. 

Now to the main story. The Sens 
did not sit quiet, They were striving 
hard to rise against the Pals and to 
make themselves independent for a 
time the Sens greatly reduced the Pal 
power. After a few years, it became 
impossible for Harish Chandra to stay 
any longer at Rampal. So he left it, 
came to the north side of the Dhaleswari 
and settled at Kotabari in Sabhar 
raising a mud-wall for protection. This 
was not uncommon in those days as in 
still seen in Barendramandal. For 
instance, the mud-wall of Bhima called 
Bhimer daing or Bhimtr jungle may be 
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mentioned. Subsequently he extended 
the area and moved towards the east 
and south-east where the places are 
replete with the ruins of their lost glory. 

This Harish Chandra had two wives 
named Fulabati and Karnabati for 
whom he dug two large tanks, side by 
side, called dui-satiner-dighi or tanks 
for two co-wives, still seen near Majid- 
pur where the ruins of his palace are 
also seen. Subsequently he built two 
separate houses for them in two places ; 
viz, one at Fulbari, modern ‘Fulbaria,^ 
for Fulbati and the other at Karnapuri, 
modern Karnapara, for Karnabati. This 
was the fashion in tho.se days. As for 
instfince it may be cited that after the 
suppression of the kaibarta rebellion, 
Rampal built a new capital, called 
Ramabati after the name of his wife. 

Harishchandra had two dauj’hters 
named Aduna and Paduna, whether 
born of the same wife or of the two wives 
it cannot be said. The two daughters, 
when grown up, were married to Gopi 
Chandra or Gobinda Chandra, son of 

I 

Manik Chandra, king of Patika (Rung- 
pur). 

The fame of the paragon beauty of 
Aduna and Paduna which spread far and 
wide, has been immortalised in chants 
by the minstrels of those days and of 
their love sungin rural songs of the time 
of their most painful separation from 
their husband by Mr. Grierson in these 
days by translating them into English. 

The legend says that Harish Chandra 
left no male Issue but from the trans- 


cript mentioned above, we get that he 
had a son, named Mohendra who 
dedicated a math to a Buddhist Saint, 
Harishchandra is said to have died while 
on his way to his son-in-law’s house in 
Ru ngpur or filled in battle, as some say, 
while helping his son-in-law against his 
foe. However, that may explain his 
samadhi, called Harishchandra’s pat^ at 
Charchara in Rungpur. The legend 
does not say that Gopi Chandra had to 
take part in any fight against any foe 
but his father Manik Chandra fought 
against Dharmapal II. who occupied 
the throne after Manik’s death. It was 
after the death of Dharmapal II that 
Gapi Chandra recovered the lost throne 
of Patika. Harishchandra might have 
been asked by his son-in-law, Gopi 
Chandra, to help him in recovering the 
lost throne. 

If the above is accepted, it may 
finally though not conclusively be said, 
that after the downfall of the Pal kings 
of Bengal and the ocqppation of the 
country by the Sen kings, there were 
yet some Pal descendants living in 
Eastern Bengal — Harishchandra might 
be one of them. 

Unless and until something more 
decisive is discovered, nothing can be 
said definitey but then we have got the 
architectural remains and the coins 
discovered and it is for the archaeologists 
to ascertain the time and place in history. 

They, to crown all, might yet tell a 
different tale that the Sabhar site must 
h.ave been a .seat of the later Guptas 
who ruled in Bengal before and after 
Harshabardhan and as such deserve 
systematic excavation. ' , 

Harendra Nath Ghosh, 
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'91. CBW Itr^ 

C9fii’ ife firyt9*i 

'9^11 tft< ’Hfttl’! 

f9t>nr *1^1*1 ! 
f?ar ^ 

#’ '8ci; 

»reirt 9c*ft»!-9t*i wWf5[’ 

'*1 C’R CT«t1 Irt 

#r«rtm ’’T^fscu cttRcwa cwit 
ifW »t«f c^\«i 
*frp rv»ti9 
*i«r fvji 

C9t* r*irtf»ni 

C¥W1 CVr** ^’TtWH ♦ttw, 

*rtft 9tf*l TWl *l9tCT ! 


CKW 'ttfV! 

VM 911 *tl9 '4tf9’ 

C9 C99 f^tt? n9*9rt, 

919 W «tf?l 99 «91, 

'Bift '9 9W9 ^ 9W9 CW 
9n«n C99 9tt9l C991 9t9, 
C9CT-9t»l1 9?>?l99, ’5{t«l 9t9fl1 99l*W «rt« I 
CWB 9t9 9t9 CB«fiC*I ? 
99 f9 9t9t«ff9 99199 4tl9 f 
9tl9 Cif»l’ »9i 9[f99t9 
f9f9r® 9tft9tf«9 C999t9 ftl? 99t9 ? 
C9 9’9 <^99 1919TC9 999, 

■^I'KS C9f99l 999 

5f9C8 59f9’ <99919 '5tC9f9 9tf99l, 

C9t9l Kf9, C9t91 'gf9, f«r91 ! 









«tl »ii 'trf’f ! 

»it«r*<R «tf« ft? <t*i ftfti 
*ttf*lltf m 
fW«tf*I« ffft ffStf, 

I5[f-1tf '8?'l? ^^*11 
fff ft’ "ff S'**! cftw ^t^tn I 

ff cffsrm 
ftftc? 'BTft at'BWtl 

ftftft*! Wtflfts? *tf C5tl ^ift — 
ff f Jfftf t ff f? f titftft t 

•fftw ftftt? ?tft n«ftw? '5ifi, 
f ?[W? ft*I1 

cft*ft ?lt? jttf f n «tttf 
f jftf ft:f Ilf I 

fSl. ff C5lf 'f Iff . wi «tft f If 
ift Cf 'ftftlf ftlf ^ftfts CfftfVfll ! 


flCfH ftft 

ftffftw Cfft ^ ^*tft I 
ft^f ftft^-ftfl, C5CT -fffi ^ ftfftf, 
«tft* fW fl? 

cf ?^??t-f»n ft^^ f?*i» 

01^ Cf tt’lt? *ltl1 ^ ^*11 , 

ftftf-Hf *iif cfff^t *tftf, 
ftl« ^ft? fif f ftfins fcwfhift, 
ftfii f fft T 
«l^ Cft^— '91’tt fft Cft^, 
ff f ji fft’ fttmt^ 

CK? ftff— C51I ftft Iff 
'el fif ? ^fTf 1 

ft?l fft f? ftftf ft ^ff if f tftf, 

^?f ftfn-?^f ffftfi ^f-fift?! 

iwftf 5|^f Cflf I 


Wl 


f f *fftl1tlff e(* ff feftf ff f ft fftfl 
cff.«ltf ftfft ft^jlljf CftI? Cftftfftft « 
ftft fMft ftap? flu cffi ^fftff ffi'e 

ftftw ftfti ff ff?W ftfsiff <5tftf *lft 
fftiff fi I f’ffiff 4f>8l f *1 ftftfi 
fWfftif ? fifjl fff f:f f ih ftf I 

«fl ffirt f f iw ?<5i ftff' ftftf ^*1? <« 
iftf t«il f f fv fifi «tf « f^ftff f , cf 
ftftIWf ^f? fttjf ffp fft?1 
^ftf ftf fi, 1% ftfi^ro f fttf fi I ftfft? 
f<8 ftfff f wfif Cf cfli ff) I cflw, m 
^ftfTCT fWI f Ifftw fW fill ftfft Cff- 
fjtf fftfl fflftlff flfllf «lt? ftftlf ft, 


flff flfl fftfl Cf ftf Tiff «I*l#tfflf 
<«▼ ftl« ft^tf ftf vffl'5 f tftf I 

^ffi ffffjn ftfft ’ftf ft’ff I etfJf 
'flfyif ftffft fftflf f ’ft? tlf fftifl, Cf ftf tf 
ftft? fl« I ft'lt ftftw ftflt c^tf ftf 

fi <<fifrl I ft^f fftlf ft ftf) ftftl CfftI 

'Stftfl “ft fT!” fftfl |(Sf 1 ft'Btf 
ft's f^lff ft’ftf ftft ft f^fl CfWf ^ff Cfftfl 
ftwtfl ’fft'B’ Cf ft f’flf C»f ftfl T ftfti 
ftftfl ft*tf 1 fft® "Cflff^flT* 

’^tlff ftlf f t{ft f) ft>fftft fftftfff 

ftfl ftftv I 



'«! jR«ni 1 ] 

( ^ ) 

■ Bta M^v\ c<t»i I 

irtftOTW f»tt^rt'9 

’^wt*! CTMtf*>C¥ ^»S|»I *1 I 

^r<'8 ^ 5t) ^^t*!« cn 

f»»f1 ft*I SJI I «tfe nW <^C«t 

»i«>ittw c*tai i9v9 iifJitrw 

^fiiai •i^*! I aiata 

fa*lw wa ^»i «»tfaal, faatt 
’•faal atf^*!, •(tarn ct h \ •ttti 'Btafs 
aw I 

<««faa atrar *tt?tf aif^ats wta 4ff®* 
at^ta aft's faaftwa ^tatiaa ^wta aaai^ 
ai ca call =sta at^ i ca atfss ascaa fft 
<«?ftaii ca caf^asi ^f«ata 

aasa&ta aiai aista fta I fsa s|s «rftcaat 
aftiaa stata aaiaa aa^ a^ai aftatfta i fsa 
•tf^s 4^ catsfta aaa faat^taa^ aata i catts 
states ^la,ataai aftai ana i faaia sea at^, 
atw safs fs| aia ai i aiatw al fs| ‘c»fs’ 
am at^art cawi 4| ata^ataai catsfta 
4rata faiaaa ca atataa afta can ai, fsa sta 
cscaa aias ca'ft ftrtaa, catisa afts as ca 
ai can, cawwa ca s's ca^ aftatti staaica i 
atf a^ts a«f atftai cacawa aftes caa, catfe 
catfe cica cata airacaf IHia ▼faai ca'sttai 
atn I aaa cinwa at ai ata, 4atn fa«^a 
fa sftai aftai atn i 

4satft fa«^a<Bi-f«a aiars cata aiitnal 
ca faailna aaata atftal afasi 

I’aa^ftfta atats cawtai sftal at^ i 
(«) 

tsaatai ftVaf aaafenf^a « aaa ca'ai 
fta i f^iati can all »atas fta ataa 
atlai ftatiwa fta atftai fwa 


a» as|f ftai ai fta, catai»ta wa faat^ ftata 
at^aa^ai fsaicaw ca, s^a Taaftfsat* 
aifta ata i ■atsja ana alca ilaa, faa ft-aa 
ainaaa aiataa atfan-^ afta ai i aaaa caw 
ca atata 4aatca afaai afta i 

• • • • 
caai caca faart al^ caftftai asafa sta, 
a ati» afata aaai cawa ^aa atfaal 
spaaw laiia ataia ata i aftai ftstca am 
an aftai statstft aaatfta ^caita aftta 
attia, ^na ata faaft aaii aln atattil 
^ftai “« acai ca’catai ai i atfa ftcai 
aai an asm 4nfti cata ftfaat cata 
ftta at's I ata atwta^i caiaa, atataa fta^i 
fa ai caca atats atata ai ai t* 

aftai aa ftta sta a aaai afta ftta 
stftai afta i 

aafta caftcatta faatl atfta a^at ftatta i 
caal aaa ta caft aa aft, aftna ftat^tia 
atfta aaata an? atfaal atfta 'ai, aftj 
tfts ai r 

“an atsi r afaai atftca atfta i 
aft afaata fcaa a'* atftai aata a^al 
caa I atata aft ^a atfaa aiaaai afata ata?# 
afaai fta i afaa “4ft csatal atat« catata, 
ata ift ftf ata ft ai ! “aft ana 4afii 
alai 'atftatfta i ’i|ftftt 'Jfaai, aiaaft aa 
afaata a^ca atftai afaa “4? aaaft cata 
ca ai r 

aftai ttftal cafta, “afta ata atataa ca 
ftf ataal aa ft i faft ca 'atafa aa^, cata 
catta cafttawai at atai, atft aa cata 
ataa ai r 

aftai ftata «*tftata aa stftai aftai afta i 
aaita, asrtia stw cata ca\ar aftai ttai 
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^*11 i tl ^f»Hl I »W5 W aPW^ a? » 'StOT 

»itfir»(, ^tr*i’»t3 ’<i*i'8 f»t?ta 'ifwi 
w *rf^ I c>i «»ta fn 

’fPiH *n <tfr»«i r<rw sfe»i I 

^Pl ?fwi]15 ftflWPt ^f»Hlfft[»II 

^i»i, ^f*nn 'Btvtf w f^ni»i, 

^f«W “ftfl '•I’W £TO«? f*> f 

*'»n ^t»i, '<'8 OTft V aa 

W'awa matfiR fa-i ca^w c^lia 

W CTfawiH I” “at^l at'® ai ^tfa caafe i” 
afa apvaw ^ti^wa fata afaa i ^ ca atfa® 
•lawata faart faata 4tta^ atfaa aa ai i 
( « ) 

Vi4taat^f^ «ttattaa fa>iacaa tatataa cata 
Vaaraaiiaa <aaatai amaaai afaai fawa 
^iatt(ta ataltai ataitaa ft^atfaa atiaa ^aaf 
attfta aata ataata atai ^faai faaia aa aa fa 
«1<ai afatafia i <«aa aaa aaatai aaa atft 
atattaa atfta aia atfaai at'si^a i afaai |feai 
atfaal cafaa, at^a faaa faai ^al caw af'^ai 
anna I afaiaa ai'^tatata *tt? #ta a^ia 
atattai faatlia afaal^tta ftca at'^a faaa 
a^al att^a i afaai ftfaai ♦rfaai faata atiaa 
ana afnai af?a i aifa atl aata fjaa fata 
atat^ ftat^ afaa ‘aa fa ai, aaata aic^a, 
«aa^( aa i’ 

aftal arptatf^ aa atfaal f^ta ^ca atfaal 
fataaifaa, afa afaa, “fafasai at^ai, caft 
aata aata at i aa ataa atai ai i a atata 
aivta afitaa atas^taj attaa i a? ata atvta 
fata caaia i a{fa ata atti at tata ata ai at r 

aftai afaata atfta a^ta^ afaaftiai ^a, 
“a at*lf a’ta caata ataia ai ai, aafel fa| tf? 
frot ata i” afaai aaatai faa faa aitata atta 
Aral atamaa ^'?ta flfta sifa I 


caalcaa«ttai aaitaa ati^^tata atftataa 
citfe atataatfata a%l attaai cafaiajSaaa 
«ita aaW i aaa afaai atatta^ caata cfefaa 
atat^ai afaatiaa i a»ue aa cat*l ^afa». 
a’aa atai an^« «tatta a^ata a» atfaa i 
'stvtaat^fa •aaiJi fafat'sfataa, 6a ca^ 
aaa afaai ttatlw ttat^ia aaataa at^a aaja 
^t'5tta ■ c6tat^ai ^tfaia ♦tfata 

afaa, “atata a'p «ta[a, afa ataii ataata atta 
atat® at«a i 5*ia atafa, atia atai ^twa ai i” 
atafta aii^uijl a aaa aiaata afaai 
stfaai cafataa, «iia6i ata afaa-aaai ^aat 
atfaata atfa at^ta i afaai atata afaa 
“ataai a? aafa, afa at®i, atai, atfa, atatwa 
ata pil i" 

afaai #tf^i fe6a i atata atfaaita atata 
at® faai aipataa ai^afataa, ‘atfa atvta, ata 
ai caa ai f 

“stvtita ca aaai fat® aa, atafiaa ca 
aaai ca^ r 

®1^la at^ca ®ai atai faai fawtai afataa, 
*'c®tata fa aa atata a), 4 aata atta—” 
afaai ®t?t«tf? afaai ^6a, “ai, ai, ^tata 
®ta? ca— * 

®ivta all ataa aa ataat^t® ataartc® 
^6ai a®ai® afaiaa ‘®tfa at^ft-aa ai i’ 

( * ) 

faat% ®iaata 'atapia alatfaa ' ®tata ataii 
cafaai aiMtaa aan atai- a%aa i ®fataa 
®ta ^faa ^atat '*tia ®atatll i ’®afaa ^a« 
|aaa ® at® fa® atatcat aisjt afratc® i 
'Stva all afa ® afaatt® ®ta«® a® %ataa 
fan caca afttaa, ®tata ®tfa ata a®ti»it 
®taa, ata '^taa aw f®i at® ata^t® artattll 
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firc»i*» I »f95i *rt«artii 

Wat9»*i I 
•itn f?*i CBta 

I fiataa afai's 

aPiiw ftfwfni ’pfaws? “osaa f 

fsiatt »if«®i«tca ^»«rtaa ati,a ?taa fata 
^5!t^l ’?t*i atft fetf^al aM “'Baata 

afir 4'5firCT csiatsa, 'atatta? ^ta ^tstata 
C5ii ^ataa ai ®l«‘Ta at? i <«iTa arttat 
at'eai ftja i ai aitafe, caifea m 
fawi »rfj« awft, aitiai afa aa, cBTa 
aw aia r 

^fataa ai^'statta ai^al fat« faw afataa 
“aaa at?ac» fata «aara^ caata faai* at^r 
"aiafa fata a'? aaa caai catats ®f^ta 
atii" faat^ vaaf aa afaal !j:taa aifaal afaai 
caa I «tata 5«aa alfa^ af^ataa ati.a aaac^ 
aat^ai wfaa i afaai afaatfaa, «tf® 

CTta afata atara aa atfa af® atfaai aa®ta 
afaai afacaa “ass a| caias, ai 'atata i” 
aula aaa taait ai^a cate^fa atai 
af?a I afaai ai ^atata ^aa atai atfaai 
'^att® ^a Btfaai #tfat®ia ! aa® faa 
afaai afia ®aa® atata aa att i ®t^ta at? 
'Stau® aitf ®tf®caa, afacaa fa^l f^a 
aaafa aiiata f^aitfat® at®, caRta ’&aa?i 
%a << 1 ? I caaf ai aa i 

afa atati atai #tia c®Nai 
•■faaitai ®faa,c®aa caacaa «ma at? t* ®tvta 


aticata ®ai afaiaaai, ftf®® ®tca ®4 at’ta 
afic® atfacaa i ^t^ita at?a %a®ta ^ 
a^al afai® 'aiat® faa t afa #tfac® 
atfa® ai, ®t® f%® c®ti» ft®feta a® ftfaal 
c®faa I 'aatap® afaa “ai afaa®taw f® ata 
^I'S'ta at? r “at® calt ®catal i” 

afa a<a® alai ®t^®tf® atfaa atai af®a i 
®®ataa ai?afaa a®aj aiaa fac® atfaai atfaai 
®tfai« atfaiaa ?»iaala ?a5la ®ai i 
« « « 

swa at?faattw3 ajaa ^*ta?rf®ai fawfai 
®fataa “iaa c®aa cata ®iaca ?” 

?5 faai ®ai flSc® 5tfat«f®a ai, ®tvta at?a 
fac® ®t®itai ®T?®®ta faatt afttaa “a? atara 
aal, ®ia 4aa ’^taa aati® ’ata*a cat, a?a ®ai 
c«ia I ®a f® aca i faatt twaaiaca ®?t® 
®faai fe^ai afaai, ®?aiaa at?a at® ?’atai 
®?ttai afacaa i 

«tvta at? atca ®tatc® catattai faai afaai 
^^caa “ataia faf Bttata ■atcV, actaata ®tc« 
faatt at?, ®faia cicaSt jia-4 ac<?. ®ta ac® 
«fl®5t ataf ?Caficaa, afaaic® aifata faa -at 
«rtata fBf®aata 'f®' r 

faait fe#j^c® cafisaca ^apcacat ®aarcaa 
trart afaa “c®tata aa aatti 'flit f«v®a caa 
??c'd cBca caca aca cacaftca f afaatc® ®tca 
tifaai afacaa “ai as c®tatc® fa'jatai a’c® a'a 
ai, at® caa®ta atcaa ?cai faca >«a i’ 
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ftitfl 'Bt? } 
"^C?! «ttt^ C? <1151, 
f^f»IW 113 I 

Cl 3(3 3tW 1313 «I1C1, 

V»I3 »lt’t3-<ltC5T, 

^I’isi-C3*tl»t *l1lt3 'Stl’l— 

iltflfCI 3(C33 *tt3t1t3, 
3(13 1S(C5W Clt3, 
^1,1 'erti fills IStl I 


fl1 *1113 ^»ll, 
f^ci 3Tr*( } 

«tC3'9 cfec*I 

fstfl? 3fC3 *1^1 ^Cis I 
*I1tC3 3(C33 
^15(1 illtl,— ^TC»IT3 »t1I51, 
fl»(1 1t1 4ril1-«tl1, 

fl3 3t3 j— 

11513 1?51 S'®*? 

C^llfl 'It® ^1113 ®t3 I 

C3«I1 '«1? I 




3(1® 11tWt5®l fl^tS ®t351 
(1 ^«3®t ®11t3 511&»F <15513 listen I 

!««;« '®IClf3®T3 35 5Jtfej?tt33 51tfel 3%1 
fl*ltCTt® %«tf»1® 3®1W« ®T51««f fl3tl 3<fj3f3® 
53 11, Cl ®r»Il® ♦tf?3t3 « 'BtriltS 

®tCf I 1C1I f®|fi5t \xt\t9 *ttcit»iiif3t 
1tcfe3 ICii letl (5®, Cl^ ®* ®1t3 511^-31li« 
CTft®3 ^ITS ®ftt31 fl|3tft*l I 

a'tw c®ti fii® it^j •ttii ®»fe ciii iis 
^tii cnilr*! *rrfej« itfi®! c^tiffsif^B 
•tti®i*i®i ®nfsnt, ®«tfl3 cti ®tc® 
Iwr* ®t3t^ lINtfi®! ‘in 3^ti^3t1^C®3 
^3 'f|3f l«3® ®tf®^ Cl 1*1 Clt13t^3l 
•1^1 1 

sv^8 3 (t Scotta|3 ‘Waverly’ 5«3t3 

13 ®t3® 35 m 3fe«3tW, 


C3^ 31l3t ^*1313 5Jtifej3 3iCl 3'9t33t3 

33 I ®ll13 »[: 31® ® 3®3 SIH® 5itfej 

f3t3fetl3 ®r®5ft® 3^31 ClWl *t®®t3tt3 «l3tf^ 
3^31 limits 33C3 fist® ®f3® »«3U3 
®t»I 3t® ®t3t3 33 ’Kill 3^ 31^® I Cl 

»PI3®t3 Itfer If! ^1®t3 ®C»I®1 IticitU f5®, 
•an IlilItU ItlfejS iWJt® ®fl® I 
fesifi!® I'BtitS '111 ®tC® Hazlitt flflStflCT® 
'‘To read a good comedy, is to keep the best 
company ip the world, where the best things 
are said and the most amusing happen * 

■l®lflc® It^J Itft®! If^PtS 

•t3 3^31 ftstft® I 113 ®3tfl ItitJ t1 ^ 
33 1* Victor Hugos *t3 Dutnas 43! Emile 
Angier 41! ®M3 Hervien 43! Rostand ®3tft 
It^ ItfWJ *Nt® ®ft3l 1M I Rostands 4®3t®1 





»R'«1 I ] 




UtiJl ‘Cyranono de Bergerac’ 5lfi| ? 

f^a?f f’tStre I Maeterlincks? 

»Hl?? «i5t? «T^? ^ CWf 
I 

'Bttft? sjtfel I 'Btft 

•tU’W ^^1 ?t« *tw ’HW? c?'f*l?1 OT’8?1 

CT— W '«1 r?5t? ’fnit?l ««JW WWl 
STttfen.Sl f?5ta W, fwtc? 

f?5t? *tl? W T 

?fT'e "r«t^ ’j’Ttw? stt&?t*ttci? 
'^«Jtn f6»i >ltf?«l 

f??rt9 ’»f?W C^'^lf*! 

Sfs fe’ttit’i lifUM c^t?t CT«?t? ’rUBrc'f? 
»!tir '^ffti:«ffE»i I 

^5t1 »tlt Kotzelene, Scribe 

?tniw*ltr?l«s(?(’!5tt ^W51 cWt? sjtfej’ftfl’IM? 
sjtfei *rffiiatfir¥ rtr?i »i'tc« 5ff««*i *11 1 *if?ar^- 
'5Wwa *ltr?aif5f>f ^M1 

?ff '5t?t?1 ifVc« *»«*» ’tftaf? '5t?t? 

C^fst ifii *it^ *tn[af? 

*rt? ?««*< I s^ fesif??"! 4lt«C« 

t«?^ *nfej>rff??!i S'® jrt*i ?^?i »if??tr«»ii 
C»l*tl^?1 ^t?« 

'VC?*!, ^»t»Tc»i ?tc»r «f?tc<r? v^t’fc?'? 

?C*ti *rt?t?J I '«'? W international 
stage right ?fn?1 CVt*! 'Vft*! M *11, ?(«?t< 
«»twPtv *lt^IVt?C?? *lffel t«»IC«? ?«rl»l? *1\C?! 
?l«fi»ir 'vMlv I f^cv?! '®t»i *it^ f?*it* 
|c*li *it«?tcv cWf *itci»i? cvufel vBr? 

*11 1 fe*iftt1 *mtf1? cl? vtc? vtl? *tf??^v 
c?c*i ^«?^ *itfei wt* 

»ltv TO I ?w?1 '^*l»rf»|V %H? •Itftf'BIV 

vtw vi?*i *rfli mftvjcnirt 


I Mr Shaw, Sir James Barrie, Mr 
Galsworthy, Mr Bennet, Mr Tarkington 

^?t?i ?viq^ '^nmPiv f?>rtc? vtc^i ar^t 

?^?1 *tC? *lTh ?®?t^ ^ SnW TO? I *pi< 
?f5?Tr?? s?? vt?t? f???t« vii?« ?t? I 

Cervai\tcs, Le Sage, Fielding, Smollett ?VC?^ 

«i?c? fic?i»tc?? ?» f?PlW C®il TO? TO 
'*i??c? ai^t ?^?tfi[c?? I Scott « 
Belzac? ®f?S ?V? C??? ?t?? *ttf??tWv 
?^?t?^f? ?ftv ?t? ?t?, Cervantes, Fielding 

l?tc?? ?f^r?« ?5? ?i^ fvf *rff?»nWv 

•?^?»f1? ?f?« C'®?? ?C? I 

'&?»irnv ®fin? ?|?f 5 ftiv VC??, vt?tc?f 
vl^lt?*^t, Vt?tc?? fsfl V?V? ?fv ??«^ TO ?1 
|f%CV ?tr? I ?f^JVtC?? ®f?!I ?fC?? f ®«1 'V?®? 
?f«* vt?tf??cv vt?tc?? vcTOv?? ?^r 8 | 
'ifVC '8 ??l f?c?fetc? ?r ??1 sv svi> V ?1 
VI 1 ? 1 C?? ??C? t? Itc?, vi ?? ? 1 ; fvi 

??? svt#t vf? wv c?R vc< V?? 
?TO 1 C? v?tfe C«?? «tc? «fff?v ?^I? ?1 I 
?tfei?tci vt?Hr ^tv?! ?t? ?i ?tfit?j fii?tc? 

vt^t? ^?I ?t?tV I ??t? «!?? §?f^f%C« 

nrsi ?i^v ?i cv? ^?i cv?? fTO^tr?? 

^’f?? c??tc? ?t?i f®?TO f^fv 
?c'f ^r??i ?t? I t?t« vt?t? ?c? ?tRiw ?^c? 
*itfei ?t?t???j r?c?i»tc?? ^tVc*^ ?f®« ?? I ?tfei 
?ir?c?j? ???tf? f?c?^tc?? ?»^ ?f5v 

?t?tr?? I Sophocles, Shakespeare, Moliere 

«t'?fv? SICVIV ?tfej^ '®t?tCf ? ???t?f?V ???«? 
?’|c? ?^?t? nt ^f?v I ??? 

c??r?fr? vt?t? ?^c? vt?t?^ *f?i? ?^ ?t?« 
Vtc? 'Stfvvpiv ?^c? C?f??tr?C?? «?? c?t? ?I 
?t?t? ?t? ^?t? ftfr? ??cf vt? cvt? ?iv? 
ff ? ? 1 1 ?v?s ?t??i ?ff cvt? ?t^ «!. vf??? 
c?f 5 nit^ r?®t? vfil TO »re?«i t?^? WTO c? 



Ml, •rful?. I [ 


fnan wPrtI fn fti* f^en 
I ^fir fwr^it.cw ftw »ifii 
vcfei ^»«P s|1, 

«>?« ftcH fv fjn fwas^ 

ftWH 5Pt ? ?ff siT^lVta '*tf « «[!» <BC<J 

NBrtM *fni ^t>«i nf^ 

'9 !5^ w '8t^ *t1rt « ^r«siw 

»lfR »rf« ’fRw *rtfii^ I 
CT^r*Hit«5 cai4 >itfel«f«i ^t*i^t«i 

n, tw >11, *it^ »i15 R| 

fir»i 11 '8ta*ra n ^ni 

KlJro H ^TR (Revival) | vtHitfl 

Theatre Francais <4 «?t'51ttC*I W ‘llI'Bl « 

, U!»1 *I1%I *llt« ^f®»W If I 

UtlRv 4»»t1C¥f1« sitfev ^IStllf »ff 
»t1>ttftf «ll ^flOTCl’l I Mr John Galswor- 
thy, Mr Arnold Bennet, Mr Booth Tarking< 
ton ^ftwf fewtcffl ft«lttf sUferefCll 
ffifft<«rtii '«lf ^1 Mr 

George Bernard Shawf feWf '«re*t'*l Htl^f^ 
Cf 'it, ftf 1 tf tf f r«f I sitfel 

^IWtCTfl »tf 1*1 ftttCf ^ifeww '5tf1 S1W, 
<««m ^ftf ’ttrti ftifi Rut'S ufn^ iiw wi; 
<tfir* ^ifi *n< *tt^ ^Resell I 

«trs«ni ctRw's *itti»ifTi 
sttft ft I sss 11 ifft^t, stcifi 
«tf1 f^ts itlRs, 4'8>S 11 ^t*|« 

9 utwRi'tf m^stf Riif c»iii I •it'stsj SIPS 

'ffUfttl ®*IW1CT^ CW lltS llW »l^fl ^tWI- 

»R SfilWH CBlR 

lltw wif UUUSltt sRlt^Kf I 

Cl 1th iRcitii stil iRif- 

citu fil It, utf itu ^ffwiftiTii «t«n iR 
citu Ri 11. 'iiiiiith ••▼iw ithitU's 
iRiwitU llftn I 


Sir James Barrie «tltf liff lt»fltll¥ 
1th Quality street fllStPf® l^ftfttfl 1 Henry 
Arthur Jones 'STftf Hlf Itfel The divine 
gift Rcfhtf ^fsits I'^ltf ^SlRl 

iRfl fstll I Mr Galsworthy ^fnlf 1 f5« 
RistfiitR ffm 1th »flit 4^ IPS «isH 
iRftlfl, Lady Gregory ^tltf ^ >511 
1th 41 ii« «iti iRfltcii I Bill'S it'tfirt 
^tiiif itfi 1 ^»i iista iRi fsRii i^fttf I 
itmtcui 111 ithitawf i?ii ^iiiil 4ii 
fiiits, liTf ith. itiJi itii« itci iti® 
ltd I it?ti9 ’?irsi i«f «tffi, itu.itiir, 

i< Ritcif 411 cm 4ti citi ithstf csii 
'Btii iiRw ;*rtifi iRi ^'^psiif Ruti 
4 Ithistf tlSlC^f IHl iifi ith 
ItlS 4 ItClRlftf iRltl llt4« I ltt<^f 
flljt® Ithltf Gerrard Hanptman f n itfej 
hCfstcs HJltfll 4 4f4^4 l^ftCl I tltf 
11 WCf Ruts 1th ‘Weaverer’ Itltllf ll'?t 
itlKclf 14 I itlHcif ifell 4 Weaverer j 
ifeu 4 44tl Rut® 11*5141 -^WRl 
D ‘Anunzio ^ llllltR lth4 14tf4 ^tf «ftC4 

ItRf llftCl I IWST It^fll IthlllWl atch 
ii»n ^iftfiu 4C1H m Rcsfipfi 4trii*RaiR4 1 

f41 ICl hilltltf Itltf ICl 4 ItltCl^ 4ll4tf 
lt*5t41 ^Itlltft 44 441TR 1th cm itft 
IthsCl I iRfl ICl If Itlf 44h Cltftl ^ 
Oscar Wildef RlJt® llflltR Ith ItCf I 
An Ideal Husband, *A Woman of no Impor- 
tance’, Lady Windermers Fan’. Wilder 

Ith ifitR «tf4fiait^t iRicf iRci nwti 
4ffl4 ItR I Sir Arthur Pinerof IthsR 44f 
ItlSfl f R44tf 41tf I 

Iths iR 4 %l»tl iR 44 IW, ltfe4 iR 
4Rc4ith4ftm iRciifi ciitftfMJsRar 
>iti4. 411^ 1th ilii utmr it4fi itf i 


^T<ri I 


»R'VI I ] 


«9 


4 »f« wi ?tr<ii 

Jrt^ TO^ ^RirtfH •M^^ c^t(^ *iw I '5t«? 

srttfeM««rmw '«ru^K« Sta^e Directions 
tipi's *ttii sr*iHr »tt««i I 

JTt^J ‘Itciss ssfel art «ltl5 I St^f^S ntWI 
sfilis M, StJIt »I^W 

iitfej »ifii siwi r^iisi sHHf »it« ^fats «itni I 


iKssnt#ts sTtfej«ft»in mv ’it«ai 
CTPtt® tiPitj^s * 11141 CT Wf ^iTs 

spies *ttc?*i I casTfsstwa «itfejsta 

csifetaPis st^t? Pis *itc5ia sMa cwPiws 
s?|f 5 ^ sufertisfa W*!'*! sfaai atess) i 

>1^9 s ^tain alw 9Taisc9 5ii6is<tta til? 
«itwt5?i sfflita afis I 


9 t?»lt 9 t?S 9 1 T«rl I 


it^statwa stsafa ^t4 t?i»i <sif*i, 
Sipjc? SI? 'jat^ s?i— i^ts ^ts iiata ith i 
sTss-’lal ?ss C5ti?3 c?^ PrSfS sfsjs c?l— 
sea ca?^ f?cs ^?i cstii siaj:? c?i i 

a?j? ?w s?ta s?ta 5 ?[s c? sta sa^ at?, 
<<^Pi ?f«? atata ?s 5^ ^tPia saF-at? 1 
cstat? sea ae-s aea faesageai s?a-*te^. 
ras,«ft ?? ^tata ats ca sta ^4 s fe/ 1 

sts^c? s?i sat s«|~at^»itatcsa >Tfsai, 
sat^.CTCs 6 te?a §fs— sfaa fcsa sir?i 1 
Mtesatfii stesta ws? 4 c? as?i, 
fesa atts a(e?a ? as s^e? esa? ^sai 1 


as aa ?a'!( stata— aaaiaiai s^ stea, 
stfsea stf? caeaa * 111 ? sfi’f aPr *11^ stea \ 
atsata stea sta ca csela sit*i caa states cat, 
^^-caea sta ^ataafla staa atPi 5^e? cai t 

s^ ai caeaa ats^'ijca ca sfia caai st^ta at ? 
— sn-^tca cata ® 4 ^a at%— ‘faeaj 4 aa ssai’ 1 
sfVs toai aeaa aea f^a at t^^afiisi, 
ai< aa a^si-ata— ai ca C'*K fail 1 

sts^ aa hata stata-fsain’s ata fafea ai, 
sasi-atai sfsa aaa st[a Pie? st^iaat 1 
att(atatesa st^ate? ®a^a ^ 5eaa ata, 
saa ate? ats^e? s? 4 ^i 5 uata ssa ata \ 

^*ffs«pm cata 1 



^tft% ft'»t-Jit«f^i I 


Tn^Ji «ni n^nTt* ftpw, ^fs 3 , 

^wipitaw ’Jtwi'rt? ^t«it5 *ni«n 

CTW« Pw-nffsifa ’i'«H ?«i I 

••ttN r5t»ic«« 5^^ =?<n ’^fit?i 

ftp’ll } '*nit‘i 

Ijif f*tf»it'r*iti ^aina i ^t«- 
afiirs P»|t *11 1 CT 
wtf«cv 'rafF^^t 5»faj« w, 

« mfea *?tawa »!taar« « 

■ftfefl *iw ftw »jt«r*ii *ntf« I awinTs 
fin. ciaft*? c»ili'9? ^aisitcaa 

Bfata ^n^*i aa, ’I'N-f’m «'?r« *r<5i 
vfii^ w CTi 

I CTfT*i ^ir ’t’l'n’t*! etifa <f4i 4faal 

ft»itc^ c»tta« '»f «'5 ^laTf 5 »i, 

CTfw*i c^wni ? ^?fir*i 0 »i PI fisK’haa 

?t«»w ’itsri’nta fiE»i. fiwt’i'i 

3t*nr5W« »jaitrsi^'e 9?w«i, 

'9 ’it'T^tw nxTO 

=atft^tfl ?*tf* 8 fawta ^^»in ^<>110(15 
5fiir®rf»i I 'Btft? <ii<(*i« cw^^f^a « 

'Bt « TaHHfi 

aifciiri I cw*t ai^t»ita c»*i ’i*»al 

at<rf<^ta '^<- 

cw<* PtBi «»rw ^aa : f»fsrcira«i fatBifi 
f^ai ^Wa saw ’•rtf faata ’irttBfif i aw- 
at«ia artifaa fiaf-^t«ai 9 

CTi^pta *tfifai^ ^taivta'e 5 W»i «wiat »|^ 
^fai« atai abates 1 awat^ta >« caa <Kca 
^ta mw sifta aitw nfia®, 9 «ia{a!ar > 'aa caia 


cita^a ^«a'Ba.«fta fa afia ? aaa^ ca 
call fnaataai fa^af a^atu, 'saa^ ca^ can fta, 
ar ?3 a^ai nf?ati? 1 aaa^ ca cam Hsfta ^ataa 
atatif, aaa^ ca cam flit «taTa Haiataata 
nfa® Baa* naiifllias faai^ai faatia, 'saat cat 
cama aMa ^afas fea^ca raa [<9 atatia j 'aaait 
cat aif% •aaa, fawi 'e^jala atai aftjaiif, 
naaawfa ataif fia fan* aitaf ^faaiia 1 t«a- 
faa^ata, raaafiii ftn-caaiasa cafaia, 
«ita "a^cBa aai naa Bfaia mti^a -aasti alaa 
af«l caa ’:r<cam atfta atps sTa 1 

aliataa^m atat^a faafataata am a^aaifa 
naata aftafia, atafaa ca^mia a» ca > 
niataaifa «ra afam aapa aa ai,-^faa natata'aft 
v««t wataa ca, iatr, 'aajaata a «t9caa afv 
ai'^a caafa nf^apa atatt 1 cat a^a 
^atatiaa acai >a nnata fta « atfawia am 
aataala a^ai ataai m ai?^ caa^t^a ««,ata '9 
atalai atm af«i»'B at «tal aia, •aftan aanfcaa 
afaar^ f^anta, nai, ataat's star at 1 'stata' 
Btal aW^t -aaa atajalaf^cBt #|aiaa atta 
aa aia acai tafa tfiatiaara aaitaa 
catmaaar C5*t«tat aataa araafcia "atatata atan 
atw atat a^a^fa atai cataaia a^ataatan 
^^ta afaai aim, 'satfa faaaitm afi?ta-atia 
afaaai atai afa affam affaatia ai T 

fa^a ^ata iaaajaraaj aai « facaa 1 'aa«, 
'attfaa aaa asta^art aaa ^afaian*ajtaa ^faai- 
ffca*», a’iajartf >9 ^aatfa^ta ai'ijami faaia 
afaata a»t atfafasta « naffaam afaatftma 1 
aaaata aia faf%* •tfaa fafaa «l*ata ^a«ftfa»l 
fta, fan aatri «tai apjaiaatmt ftai fan 



»R«U1 1 

fiiT'e ^itfw 

fin, ^ otn^nta •tf's? Tw. 

^c^t wwai «rfa ^ <r5tn«i «»f«n«itfntn 
5t« »n, Mfl n^ini '5trw« ’iinm 
I ■rf«tii c»i ^t«f fnpit<i5?t?r 

’»r« 'st^l nif^ ntoi^ 

lfit'5 rnfawH I « ftfiT’tcH fiimt® a^i 

fi'si «nar Bit® 

^'9 *rti« nttla *itBt. CB B®*! «Bi Bi bIcb ^wwb 
rsiBftB BIBI It'ptB, 

®TBt«tl ‘'8|f«’ ‘cntBl’ l®Itr<f ^ItBltfl 

BBtWa CB^B^ Bi^n ^fB®, Btf«® i BBltBB BMI, 
®fBtBft fBjfe nff® BfBBI Bit; BBfC®? C®tBS 
^lltB ®tBtWB ’BfB^tB Btl, «aBB r® ®tB1OT3 
BWB BB "B< ®fBCB «l<|j« Blf® BtB, BtBB^ItBl 
B^f B5 I BTBRT ! BtfstaJ?! ®3tB S ®BtBB sj^ 
B-fB Bfssi CB BlSft^ BtBtCBB BfafBlB 'B^®, 'Bf^ 
« Blt^B BB, B^BBBtai fBB^tB^ BfltB BIB ®1^B 
BIBI ll^tB, CB« Bt®Jtf®BnBB B^'l® bIbI 
®BBtB, ’^aBB ^I'^f® BtftB nlfBBl^BBtff, BtBtS 
BfatBMB a®Bta ®<Bt4Bt‘rB BfB® B^J« 

BfBl® ^Bl CBtB ®tB I a? C51B CBtB^B BfBBfB 
^TB f®tB Bit® BIW T ^tWfBBtB Hb® BtfBCBIB 
«BtB a®^B 4lt« BlBtlB CB, ^tlBrBBtBtnt 
Bl'^B ^BBIBJB ^tBBTB ’T^Tfl »i"ff®« I BI®fB®, 
fBBI, f>B®1, BB, BIB, WtB, flit, BHbJ il^f® BiBl 
f®! BtBB*ftBCBB attBl B®Bi bIb Blf®B Tfl B«V 
BtBI ®ltB« Btt®, fB'ffiB.CBtB® BB Bl *ltB, ®tBl 
BtCB CfBBB BBfWBB Bt®t» fBCBB, ^BBBI, IBI, 
fBtBl alBEf^ fB'jBBBl BB I 

■ Bf^B ^BBtB BtBtB, ^lBfB®1 arff® Bt^B 
CBIBB B® «Hn.BtBtBl*tB flU-fWB fBfB® ®tBttBB 
CfPB Prtlfl "BT £B% r®S BIB BB Bl I BtBTB, 
BrtlBfB®! «lB|f® CBrt BlBft® BtBfB BW^W 
BBItBBtB BIbI ^fB®t*ilBB ^BtB tf®BtB 


BBlBltf'^l Bl Bll® BB, al ^fB® BB®tB B^l®l 
fHrrB»fi>1 CBB ®fB B®IB r»t®1 CB®BI BB ; ®tl 
®t?tCBB fBBBtBBtl BtBCBB BtBa® B^Bl lf?Tl, 
®tl ®tBt5l ®BfBB BBt® 'BtfBBl a®fjp< BBBt® 
BBIBJ B® BfBBI BCB ®W I -BlB Btft^B «ftBtBB 
a®Bta BtBBl ® BIbI Bl'SfB CBt'JlBrt 
BfBBtB BCB BCB fBBtB BfBBI ®ltB"fB^ BtIC® Bl 
BtlC«l f®B5l BBtCBB f»t®1 B^B, ®tB BCBtCBB 
BtatBCB B«tSBlB bIbI BtfBBfsSlCBB ^BTB ^fBBl 
BtfBB ®fBC® IBBI ®<^f6®tB B^^fB® B^B I 

8< BBBIB ®lBtCBB BCBI C®B BfB *iac® a®- 
BtfB BfiVir®C® CBCBB, f®Bl a®BtfB ®rt®»I® 
tjBC® tBCBB, ®1B1 BICB ®tB BBl Bit I ®Wt'^ 
<5tB1Bl BCB ®CBB BB^BtB bIbUB, CBCBB ®B:»t®B 
«lfBBt<(, ®ta f® CBCBB B®1®BtB fffC® BCBtfBCBH 
B^CB? l®TtrB I ®TBBB BB f®,— a®Bf®l® BtfB® 
SbIB ®BBCBB ®B ®fJC® fBBI ^iBtBl £®tC®B 
'BtBtC® BSCfw bIBI BtCBB, ®BB ^B1 CSlfB BBI 
BBB ®?®®lll®1 ® ®BCBCB BBCilBBl C®tB ®fBBl 
BtC®B I 'StBiCBB BCBB ®tB CBCB fBtfBBtBCBB 
«a® Ji®fel r®,^ ilBB ®rBCB, ®tB BCB ^BtB BftCB I 
al bIcbI bIb, bIbcb ®tBtB BIIB fi^B ®'^BI 
Btl } Bt«fBB BBC® B®at9B BfBBI 'B1BB1 «BB®* 
fHB fB» ®f®«tBC®B fB®fel BtBtBtt® bI I a^- 
BfCB flB BB^B C!»fC® BBBBB ®fBB1 flBBtBBfi 
fBfBIBt® ®fBC® bIcB ^iBtfBBC® BBfBB BtBtfBB 

af®a*B ®fac® bb i B«fBB ^fiifB® ®BBtB®fB a 

CBH BIC® fBl^fB® Bl BlC®C®, ®®f<rB BtBtCBB 
flWBtBBtB ^®BJ ^BB Blf®CB, «®r»rB BlBlfflt® 
ftfBCWB BfB® BtBCBB BCallB ®fBC® B^CB I 
al B®B B«atB BB ®fBB1 CB ®CB®BB Btf 
ftBBtBBlI fBfBBt® BfBBtflWB, ^BtCWB BCf®® 
fBBB% fBCI BIB® Bin I 

> BCf BCBB ftaflllt 
BCBfJtBtBltB antBtBlB ^BBB BCBB aBC f®|firB 


Slurry f*i?i-*rtBBi 





«n(ti 'stvifl arfsiw ^115 ’itlt «itnni 
»iWf *f#lc« niftffw nfi ’^faro "ftiwi 

iprtw ^faatfsCT** I r«N c^ 

^•lfW[<ltft stfrtH «t?i »i«i 

The best figure subject in oil by a native of 

India” nc^t^fi aftsi faiaifc® 

'CTif f5fi> a(a< •(?» la^j ^*1 1 
'54if>n r>tjr»ita», cia’F atfi»ifa 

ftafncaa ^aita ^a^^lar^iN ^?caa 

*irt ^raiwt’ii I fsairi!! ’itasrta ^rsiiitat 

4 ®®lc*i atft»ii 'tf?® >9 farT 5 ‘a^ 9 tf«*i i 
«r^5i atft*ita ftaiPiraa ata 


^faw®, wtr?*! sin® ti <»a^a 
*ir?ii cii I 

«ia atnaat? ^ti5, ^t1taat% 

taf^w •it«ai f«t^tt 5 — ®a 5 ^a ji®*!®! «!t® aifaw 
«T®1 ^namtt «nc’i*i I '•itifa vatlft 

fatfaswcaa -a^aSl Taafia sitfv ji'? .iwa ^aUf, 
“wii caai»i ^lai 

'5t®tw fa^teica ^ta^a «t»ta 
fisi'"«f^ta ai=«rta9 aaai laaitf facaa i" 

cait’Ptsw c^lfl a 5 t«rcaa »ifis '5 ^Jiaf« utatatw 

af»! 'a®r?a fiafHrfa fs raart»ia a 5 »i 
’ifa^tM ntf*!'® SI 1 aa, ^«F«r^ 
c®t»i aica i" 


««R f«»r -9 c^ll 

ipa, 

>i«tt«rc« fi»i «ii®ta 
®a5t aca ’^(ta i 

cafaa 's^fa fa w ftta 
cat c^ts^ana, 
aca aati 
^a»ica-aita i 

fiiw ca faa % 
a'^a 'a«tw, 
ca fw ntfa tf^ca’ ft ?f 
catwr aftp wn»i i 


aat«fjc® <ar^ ai%®i at«ata 
aataiaat^la fail, 

«®t® ai ficiia 
atat? aa fail I 

^lia ittii citifel itfi 
citiia cii aia, 
caa fa 'g,fa »rf?ca ifa 
at® itfi cara aia i 

^ar faai > 8 ^,® itfi 
iai itfi ciw, 

99 ai ifi aa 

catata itia csca 1 

%rv^ai ata 1 
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1 # 


’ wf ^tc»it6^i c’ltn 
oi^fel »<t1 r^5tC5? «f?r ^tfijjl •, 

^f*ni 

vfiiji 'ftr^F, «?® *jw «t<!f? n«m f» 
'•’!< ^t’li c^WI^ I 'Btfi ’!fra »t? « 

»itfwj *itCT '«nr*iC5if 

'5ttl r» >i^r»r«n^ di’Tl !n 'st^tt^ 

« 5 T!j ¥'B^'«f»t TMtJ r<«’y ^f^t» *ftM 

atWI^St fls «l«^r ?'5 f’^CW ^tfll >l"l 5 ' 

iw r ♦iw®! »iif5«i ^iiw*r 

«ftai fa* 'ai<tai «t 5 twa 
a«i afv 4 H«? *iw® aa 'sia ca stcwa 
<sff« atta^i F^t Il'F ^iJ, 

: cafaf^a, ailfa 'aa’fta 
'89i|^, fe^afa^cai, c«»fai, feala falcaa 
«n«jca(^'5 ^aata fafaai atai faatcss 
^as taitaa atwicaa 3in ajfva® faiaaa 
fif I'e <a '5 ^aaai ca^a ? ■a's caa fawcia ^ai, 
^fatwa casts afaasa '•as aa^aaia ^aai 
•raBPcara ^wca "iFaaKt aaa aayai faataa 
aastFasa acts <«« tt'Fai caa ? Safca ^laca 
aa« acaa aai afaiaa i ttaai atal ijatatfa 'atai 
'St.a^j acfe aiFa'SKa ataai'sa afatcai «aa aai 
aw ai, wafN ?a«: fatia facia icaa ^tfaai 
'aiai ^watta faafaai cafic« ciia aw'^fa 
«tci fa«ap atai atlc« itca i Guta's itaai 
'saii'stia acaaSi itaia faav afaca itfa i 
la cat^a caai iTa4 afaccaa at 


afiiai^ aai, a'S' at«a at?taa ica, 
aaa ?tca ifa’l.1 a’^ catataa fia alcaa 
tea aiata cata ii^l at^, ciatca taicai, 
ajiacaa, faalaat, aaai at^ i ?fata-fa^caa 
ca atcai aititacaa ajcaitfaata at^ i caatta 
'Sfafacata laa acatcaa ^aca ataatwa 
at aca ai, aaa aajisftaa faciaca “Faa ata 
fsa* Iff SI catcaai, caataafa atcatca ftai atl, 
aca aaa a’$, aaca aaai atl, asats a’^ar^it 
fa?ta at^ i ata 4a ci^a Siafa atca atai 
caaa aaaafa «Ttca)faa laaa ajfitcaa aatcal 
atai 4afei wtati f itaa aataai caat^ai caa, 
^aai aacaa laaia ataa ^acaa cata cata 
^tlta a^aatca a^Sitsi 'j^Taca call acti ^afat?i 
ata 4 a c 4 ^a ^lata ate? atal caaa ataaca 
atataa «tca fafisa afaat^ iFa^l i aaata ata 
^!a9i aacaa atalca fa| afaata call at ci%a 
^latca *<tt I as? asa laa%a aftscaa stfafafi, 
aaal aai»1f^ asc ataifaa atacaa >sriaa afa- 
awai aj^® aarfaf tatc® aft i tfaati aac 
alcaa faa fisi tafa aati i®a ^af ate? i 
aclt^licaa aw facaa ca sfcaa, a atafa ^a»f- 
cna aw ci^a ®i»tcaa ca? sfcaa, -oa? 
atstaaf a? afaci afa lafaaj.irfaiffa aaata 
fafasal aataaicaa iHaj aj^aa ®i?ta 
atfarsTa atata aa taaai ft citsa aa i 
ataai cantata atfaa atcataat sfaca at?c®f? 
«w a? ?«ts C4%a aff 'w i aa aifi •lamca" 


• •!« CTiwaaia aa a?« i afa^iai acaatt await fafia mafafawtta atia aatfia i i»i* 
aattai aWi ’ 

* ( ?aft iiaa tnMai law aarttw asaaw taafaa I ) 
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^*t»f»r, ^'#^t*r f^>i nnti*? 

fw '■tff^SI ^^tat^ufil wfeq >IJ»>!J 1 

^twl ^fni 

’»fit I « ^jfva, csts '8 cai«? fef«85» 
fif a fw«a fwai an^ta ^t«rtW5 arti'ta '«tpi?'«f»j 
^JTf»T «ta ^fasi '5t^f»nti5’» 
c«aw cairn af»i faw caiaw 

fafsia ’ffasl ? «»tw atafcaf c^^a afiiai 
'SiTtla ?Ff«a aai ’ffasi »i^»ii>r ^t»i ca 'stai 
nc’fa^i® ^‘ttfa'«Ta ^faai att»i 

^faw ^1 c^ WU5I ? '•(tata ’H»i arei c«a 
aftiai waa *iffar ^ta 5 »i «if8iafi ra»rf»iw ^faai 
pafsitif»f asfaaff? '«iisf ca ^tat^ cara a^ai 
<ir«*ni atca ai '8i?i caf af»ic« •rtta ? atfwa 
fastft 8tata fa* ?fii atia aitai? 

al cw affaal «ftfaa i aif«» >4ia< aatcaa (Sja*® 
aaaicatatar aifrt®*i^at^ aat, ^ae aa^a 
fafti’ffata acaj ajfi^iaa aai® "^aa faaca 
a«aaa a^i® atca ? <«®S( ^ar«a ata 

faca fafaa fawa ^ataaf® a^ai ac?, faata 
atf^l 'a^tai at®t^ia catata? ^tata 
at«srj aj®>® «iwja ^^a ataat af^'a *(< faata 
caaa afaai a^c® atia t "aas at®ff "afa^ica 
aaa aatwa faafe %ac^®ia®i afaai afaafa® atai 
ate® I a^ata aata ca fafa-faiaa aifaca aitaai 
aata ataa afaai «if®fa® afiiai atfa «ff® aw 
®tata awta®! a®^f! ^tafa aatwa ca®l 
®tt afaai «itaata faaa aafe aca<? «tca -atata 
'jtaa ®aa fan afaai artia ata ««fa ^^fa« 
i?ia faataR aw stfaai saf ifaai af?ai atfaa t 
' ata fa «Ttaai ®ai-®faa aatata faaafta a® 
aiya aifaai ®tai aiaa a»l ainta afawfi ai t 
c»tata aatiaa a«a r ca f® ata caaaift aa^a 
a® «w® aitaca awatia aiai |a afaai ft® 


aaa ^tata ataa ata ®fat® atftatc® t «tai 
alta ^caa atf® aaatcaa a? a®itata caa,^ 
aaatcaa® at#ai at^ caat aaia ®aiac® 
ata ftai c®aa cataa^ti® alaft >a® am c®a t 
« rtfa <*tf®faa® ftafa ca a»ta ®fac®ft aafa^a 
^f®a ac® «t?l ft ®fata ®®ta atc^ia a®^ 
^faSatat ^ica ? aft ®tatt aa aata ca^ ftai ' 
®faa ftata atftata c®ta« awiaa aftati® 
f® f aaa a*.aa ^ca^ ca faaa «*tcata^a afaai 
aty® ata aa^ a'caa aia® ca cat faaa 
a®t ®tca aa[a atftia tat ft a*(t«a ftafaatcaa 
afaa^ aia t ama a®, a«^a a® at ’Iftaaiai 
aawt atati a®ftaat2Sa afaai afaatftata-, 
afaatftata afaaft aiftcaa aaft at® cst faaa 
atqai^aa a® ®iatc® fa^< afaai c®fac®ci i 
tatt® a®i ®fac« atca aiatcaa ^a ®faai 
^aa a 5 ia ®fac® atca, ’jatataa atai ®ita 
®faai ®aai ^®a ® latacaa ataa® ataa ®ftal 
«»taa «iatac* ®ftaa aca alattc® atca i atcaia 
atata«ta <flt aja ®tatc®® ata ftca afaia ai 
aaa a®ac®t ajfvtaa ®t?ta ’^j^arta acai 
®a®ta ftt® atca i >« a®a aawra aatatat faca 
a®t^a ®ra®na nt® <aa< Aaatcaa aai tea® i 
‘‘»iflfr-aca”a caa®® a®®ta afa® •at' aWaftt 
atatftac® ftwtal ®faaicaa <«a^ aataaa ^®a 
ftt® ca 4 i aftattaa i <51®®!® *<i® atia ata®ta 
ftwtal afaatiaa, “aaataf ft*?, faaata aatw 
ata c®tata?" amft® ®tatcaa ata c®tata f 
ftaitatacaa «taft® aati® «itaai an aftat ata 
fac®a ®ftatft, ft® siainan ata ataa ®faai 

ft 

ca awa wtattaa aftoi wataja «taa ®ftatia 
®;ati® faata ®faata ata^ ®tatcaa ®tta 
ft T '?tt«a aia< aiaia a® fa«iaat® ®ftaftj 
aattaa aca sfifai aftafta, ® aft cata ®faata 
%aav afw a®i ®tita ataai atca® 1 









.»ni»i =ff5« ^r*i^ta m9 « ftaSl «cf%« 

^il ^■«r3 ?;hl ?lNl I C’ffl 

’(C5I imStS Mf?9l *1151 

^is’jSI Rfaac’F fir^r? wsl iitjrj 

’?# ^fafli I cati c»i«r^W5 

«r^tl5fl ^CW 5f3a’«f»I9 4>I5» 

5c«i « «(ftr»r 

Wf9 4^6r ^tvs '4*»a8lt^ fsifv^s 
•I'OTl Sil, 5ftwt ^ C’ist<t<'8 «» *11 
’i'§i c*l^ ■^w 9? <.^*1 ^*if««f*i 

«ft^*i *itci»j?f 4^51 ^v’«(t*rt? *i’it‘w 

cw, 4t^Ta '5(*r-?:*r, ?‘n-tfit*i, 

«tf8 ^Itfsi'St? *[tl*K '^=1C*l? 4^? ^«(!ta 

f*i«it» 

^*ttC*F *I^al Bf»|»t I ’jits '«St*(3l 4t 

fscisws ’tfass *it^stf« I ats^ts af’ic’ti 
*ITil*fS 45^5} Otts Sft’lltsi ^f»!SfH8*1 

CS Cts Ill« *11 dW?w «Hf« csts ss 

*11 1 ift pfstas SCSI 'ststcsa sscucs 

srts strsstcs I sa’i^ 4^tstca 4t atcsa *1155^ 
4SC stfii^i, ’sts'i 4Sfsta ^snsf ^itais’sfaaTt 
«ram sfaa vsSt fssfft »«« *ff?stc5i sa^ 
»tf««i, sstcss UCf 'Btsta 4»ntcss ^si stt I 
'sfsstfs'Bta ’la s«tssi ssts cs«s*i sifasl ssi 
^ftres, »tt«t fs'sia ^^sts ^s?ts ^i^s 
•tfijSWl S'5»TfS^^ ’ICS itt? 'satlsi fwai sst«f 
'■iisiat^ 511 ^fats ? r»i slaia 

•acatssia 4ac Essies 4t 'swiats •j^nSt ^^tes 
^i« stai css ststa ^satesa faata ssfaca cs t 
sai[*cas ’ssatfs^, «TaTa s^? s«T*r8 fs cal 
aesatea^ amatat ? ac^tesa c^t*t amt® fc’s 
tc«a anp^^ta sfaata *?®a cia 
stls^sF 4afs aifaai sats fsftcaa sanas afaai 


^fsca T ^ta sa^a 'ssatcaa fs cata^ 4t^sta 
at^, at*SFai fs 4caatca?t ’aa«a ? aa^ «itc?i 
^aaiat, c«tcs atsatcasat, ^'Bitatca aar *p6a, 
sataca aaa1« cstaa -, ai^caa c^fiaca a^la^ 
«atfa aa^ sf«sil i aiflaaiar aitaTa aita c^taia 
fac^S ^fka stfa ai, fa^s aitaai statcai casta 
S'®! ’^ai afas i afa c^icaa *rts^-ifv Stfaal 
stc^ ^cs aa^ ^aa «taata ’?l^s stata asi? 
Sfsai I 

stafasai ^faata afa^Sl'e asr aa attf 
'Stata sacaa attps sfaaa caa ^ts'e cs'ft vfaal 
Stic*' «ta’ a^'s I ^taata asaa ^cs 
'Stata «tts aatfsai iats afacssa a's^ c«tafasta( i 
atsrsssta’8 <5 ^aa ^fca, wca atatata® aaat® 
ff® ^tca I 'sfaata cata 'stata awcaa a«^ 
S'^ta I , ca? s^a^i st«ts"Sat airs stca, 
fa^ ^sa aa, «i'8s aa a^att 'afaatc's aitaat 
aissatcca faf^« atasia «itaca aa?at 'stata 
aai 'Sttesa cata esaata ^acs 'sstfs’n^a a(faai 
'^rsr ^a{«s afa i ft’?, fssai sa’iaac^ ata 
?ra ftcs'a ssr^ii a^al stc^, ^fast's s’tfgil, 
sf««i s^a 'States' «iaia ^af®a ^tfs- 

astfast ssfaai 4?c'5a 'jat aftiai fta^tesa 
fsSsaca ^ft's ’afaai ftatcfi aatpaft. 
«ifa8i atas't i aaa cas^ area's ^ata a[ta 4^ 
’jftstc® 4ta ^faai ata^t a^cs« «tata ’?ta ac^ 
4st 'statas fec^ ! 

7 S'Bi SwHfVsi, 'sf'satfa^, laat i artata 
sst^Ptstaaa, atata caftsi a^arata ataras* 
«tc?tsai atai i ^s'si at^ afea*ft f^at catat^Scaa 
aac 'fsajts^ s'stSla a®l soft's! I 4*faata 
sts'sta 'sef s 401%, St'S) ’fc^’f fsors aic® 
sta*aat i *SHI afa s'^ata fcaa ^ ftraatai 
*stata «sa rsti*i alcaa ai i apiat ais% csai<t 
ftW«as ^tatca atftat sfv aft 'stata 4tt‘t?t'a 
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f^i c»i **i '8iri<«[» ^ff3 

»lt$c»lt ?tt<f9 # 9!t9 I ’»959’8 
»•! ^C5, 'Bt9l C»I^t?5 59 * 11:9 9['5 9? C’ft’W, ’I? 
*l>9P‘f, 9? 919 I 

1WW9 9C9J >lt9t«H*f^ ^1991 at9it9 6W 
C9r99, ’9t91 9W ^*l9t9 9C9'« ^t9!9 tJFWffs® 
?IF«1 f9^»«t9 ^«t9 9tt I Stt919 

*99 Car^9 nW’sfel "9199 ^t'«W9 9® 9®t ®f991 
»lf»l91 «ci «(t9t9 99^ 9f991 f9f991 9t9 l” ®t9t9 
WW 99 9t?, «rtM 9f^, 99^9tt.C99 >fl^9« 

^<i?t9 C9199 9® «Tr9 «tf991 C9'9tlt®«1 

9t9t9^ 9? W9 'St9t9 99C9i 9tC9l691 f9'5tC9t»9 
'f91 9t9 C999 C® 9t9 f9t® *ITf9 91, 
19t«9 V®19 ><? «f9 9tr9 9^?^ 9£9t99 9l9tt? I 
at®t99f 9t9t<ft ®t9t9 999 999 fiftlgt 9t91 
999fetC9' g»tfe9 lC9t9 999 ^<ptt9l f9C« I 
®T9t9 9T99lt9 fil 9t^, *5919 «1®t99l 9tt 

C®t9t« 911199 f9®T9 *lTt I 9t^ 


9jf» ®lC9t 991 9«9 ®t9t9 99lf9 9151^91 
9^1® 9^t9 C9 f®r9 *99!^ ®f® 91*919 lft^9 
*twH^ ««9< ®p> fl9 919 f99t99 9I9J ^999® 
®99 9C9« ( ®9«^ C9 9® 9C95l®®tl9 

9l9l ) 9C9l9lf9® 911 I 

5r9a ®96|9 9® “»I®J»IW9" ®191 igl® «t1®9 
49? 'S11‘ll< ■ 9'fai9®1 91 9t®15 9tt I 

t99l«?l9 9J9919 ®f991 91^9*1® lt9 9ir99l9 

C5ll 9lt, 99i!9l C99t®9 9?!99«1 49? ^919®19 
•tf959 *I1S91 919 I 

4®®f9®tl9 9Cf 51991199 ®l9®ft C919® 
^tl9 I 91199*1 r99l9 f®f9 ®®jf9® ^9l^ 49? 
49^® 49®^«19 4* 99ii9 ®l9t9 9l94® 9®1 
®f9r5 91C99 91^ I 4®«, 9t9« *9®1-*1t9’ ^ 
4t99 ^9419 49? 4l99l f9:9Wlt5 4^ *1®® 
9ir9 «lt9tCff ®I®!t95ir9®1I99 ®ta 1^991 f9r5 
9lf9 I 99^919 1C99 '^9®1f9C®9 9?® ^9l ®9 
C^9C99 ®91 9?9 I 

^C 991 »t 5 a! 5 aP 9 €^ 1 




C9 f9?91 49f9 ®t9 419H79 «199 r999 
r99U9l9 49f9 499, 
9RF ®® ®1t»I ®1t9 59* 5® N19 9<t9, 
49r9 C9 C9C9 C9?9 C«9f®»1 9l9l^ 999 } 
49f9 9199 f9C9 '9®l99 f®l’19 f®9t*1 
C®l9rf9 *rt9tC9 99l^C® f® 91919 ® 19 1 
®1999 ®®fir9 C9t5 619 9191 ^9t919 
9C® r9C9 1® 9J91 C9t9 9|Sf 4* tf9-^9l9l9, 
4tr9l® 9991 C®9 19f9® .9[9!-9l9t®t9 

f®t9 ll% 4lf99 4l9lf t 


®9®4i ®?llir9*ft ®ltf9*ft ®19 4f®9li:9 
fH% 6C9 499 91919 I 
®9t9 ®9C9 lf9 19ll® C99919 9l9, 
491«-4lt9l9 9lf9 9irfC9t® 9f99ltl ®19, 
5Ijt91'®ir991 C9C9 C919 9ir9^ 69® 
C119T® 9'C99 9C9-C®«®19 ®® f® 19® I 
911^ 9l?1t9 919 1C® cM 99 ®®9C9 
%9f9C® f9®Ta^1 f59 C9t9* 9191199 9C9 
f® C9 ®ta 9191 91C® f991 ®1®C9 9l9 919 
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> . f tfi( ^’3(5^ 

’mw *i^H, 

dwrtfi^, vc4 r>»»i*i-r»t«t'i ! 

mtfw (;»i ^ I ftstj fi5T? 

•ten 15 : ^fii«!it? •• 3 f •rtat? \ 

flirt- enPrti ntw ^ftw rtw rt5f, 
fit CT«i ^rtt^ntflt^ rtst'ntfl •!• 'Bs i 
f-itw fftrt •!« ici* fsiw 5t5 ffir c»ita 
« nrtt? •rt' sirti enta ! 

wni ntattpa cw, w’fi ^ fsa-rtaata, 

« ^rt, 5«»i 

f¥ (iCT^ art frt ntn aatata »itfn, 
f rt*rti-«rtiain ifn rtn-nrt artatre •trt 5 
ftjiaa a’tfatff a*i cm fa’aa— 

n a* anp %*l\at ^iw 'sa cna nap aa ? 


8> 

aatata nnatw ca f^a aftatn rta, 
cnat '9 fa 'sat nn* • mate? afaatw rta ? ' 
caai's rt atw jea faataa aiai aatata 
aii aii tjj^arttata i 

atartfa erat^a nai aw faaa caaa 
fanatia ntrac? ~rta 1 
rtfa ^ata ni atfei^cn <tataa rta 
-aart nw ata atattw faataa?ll,- 
Btcaal ^aa nta— art ffV artart 

rtaa-atnat atmaatata nrt-faatarti 
4 napa inaatca artatia ntata nrttn 
wrt ntrt ^'s ata ewn atrt flaa rtnta, 
nartiaiaatiar artiart 'srt atatata 
ca ntaip— ca cata ntatp ! 

f a 1 





ata fia nta nfa, an ^ta ‘rtiai'sa rtatw’ 
rti ata a'# a«ca 1 na'rtfei rta 'sta ass >aa- 
aTca, artatia rtnaai— afta fsaacaa ana 
catl ntaanaii cartaa atfacn aca ntaa 
aia ca i fa nia fawa anasta" faw^ 

rtnia aia ata ana caca aif « 1 
•aart an rtf. rta cact artataaa aacaa 
atffa rtBrtarta cf ca aan aaa ntfiicfra art 
aln naatrt ifa n tatia «a a*! ntaacatat 
rtwani nnatai aft ntaa rta aca a»ta 1 


aaa nta ««rt arti aa rtca afa n tfca atiai 1 
aaa ca f fa ate® faca ^ca flea arta ana a« 
rtca aja aca at? aaa facaa ^,rta ntanfaca 
ntfarta 4ca ata ata aca cha faca attca artca 
sea’ caa, naai can facacna aaaaa ai fan 
ana I ntca ca nfaaifa caa aaca •faa frta 
ata,a oiaa caatfa caa aaca art rt^ *rfcn 1 
aaaa rtaa* aca xifa a^a catata «a atrt natf, 
an atia cataat fetata nata cn^. at^ nitcaa 
aarta ^*11 cart at 1 attach (a^rt at*pa 
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ffw cn^ ^ipt 
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c^tws '9’rt cai«» * ’i"1< «tiJ ’»t« 
jf w’f>r*i 1 anf«»M f5if*5« c*i 

cM’f it**’ *''5 

art'll* cir?fetn *iu=? f<^c»n c5« «<«•** '<itt- 
nw ^c»i’ “otfi?, c9T> itf* firw c^iw 

I* 

^»lf*l?l1 ?lt!l I 
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^ ^1 *ni I 
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5ftl3f w^t ft^n 5fi|*r, 
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*•^151 *5 5W*r 
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f55t5H '^KlW I 


*tf55t8 Wft tWH *WtC5, 
C*15t5 5r55l C5 515* *115, 
'll? 55151 *1t5 55 <0111, 

55*1 5t5 I 


ff051 5TC51 1 



f <r<i, 


»rfjr9R— 


•Ifj? eftfs) ?t«l 

*tn? ’Stw fc? '5t5t3 
c«i»J fsfa 

«l' U'p I 

?fftC5 CMlf »[t?1 f’*!, 

« «« hi,— 

c»i n^h ’I*?!? 

c’Pt’rf’Uc? ! 
?tl«9 sfl?^ ’tft*? 

«tiwa ’iti'i feic*>, 

5^*1 

l«ltf ’tllfl I 


'M^J-C’lt'pl hci 
|«l§t ^T«1 

»H9 C>(H cmW5’*IC5 

W f^*tt' 5 1 
cmW^ ^I'T 'BT51 
cm-H ^II« fHifft?t 3 l, 

«h Tsi ^tfes 

c>(Uira ’T'lst 5M 
«T?t^ "qt^ta csi^ qta 
♦i<t cifNca hw atta 

afa ?t' 5 1 ’ath i 




( ata aiai|a ^t»?taqa cata faaiiata?, 
fa, acatacaa faqi» fata® i asata 
ill's' ilafsisfaa cata aaMcaa faafe >sits i ) 


afas awarata raaitfafaa aa i 
( is^al qar’|fa-a"»ftas ) 
iiafa aaa? i 

«tiaa sata?«, aaa atfaaii-caaa', aai'ifaa 
eataa, iia ai|ast»fjaaa cata aiatata|i 

waai 

asstcaa aa •itfa aitaarw <at aa at fa 
fiifatsff I ^ttafa qtatcq faT® a^ati^a, ca^ 
aw «(taalt^ faa satlaifaata fafas ^tata 
a^^a saasSl sat afaa i 


aaafs qtata afai awtaa-ait iati acwaa 
aiafitataita faaa't’^j ^aaw ataata fa’aiJ 
faathtaa. 'Stata fa^fe ^tafa a^a ajfva 
a"afras ■’jtatfas’atara atai «a<ai sfaatficaa j 
states! a'? ^latfas a^ai "stJa ^ls 4 aaiatfa 
fafacs afaatff i 

_ ^las faa <j;iat aataa aaa,4sata sawat^f 
at|wa sfastsths atiScs aaita siaa, ca^ 
aaea ssfaaa «tns ^fa afss-4taa 
st»rtaa caatsatilh aaHiaa fasi a^w ^etata 





«« I ] 


8 <^ 


>iwr»i'3 *!af »i^5i 

^tw ?^*it’», “’?nir?n" *ta 

li^si *lfiift« '?«?1 ^1 •tt’T '^*iN Nc?t^ I 

ntwt^ *ww 'iw^f 
ftfl, cnt ’j’jw ■•if»ntf«it»i'< I 

« * * « 

cn^ ’F'rr? iw 

} »llft«J «t»I^^ I >I^I£»l’fl 

*t?K <«^Sl <* ?c»i r<n'i^ 

'^r»|5lt? ?.W «3l*t 'Sfj^HTf^sitJ^ 'Bt5t3 
>< ^£*1 «t^j 5 's :■ 

C^ts n’l£5 ’££*£ '^'?It? 

W1 £'^t? »l£’«H « ; f=*'« af»|« ?ifj 

r«f«Jrt «?t5? ^£=1 ^^»i— “^irji^tf?, 

I* '8’isi ^1ai?at£? '^faii « 

»i£»a? »i|£9i ??»i I >« 

^'5jt*6^j 4a£ fn^tm ’a^ma aifs^al ’"itaai 
c*i >i’F£9i^ faff® « i»'f»'B ^latr^^ifr i 

l^fa r^fraa »fa 'iftfa ^t^i?<E*fa aa^tfa 
»i"»tta£*fa ’la'sjt’i asfaai aataHEas ai^ na fnfa i 
*i£aa S£w«-^t*ti)ta ajfaait® “atna” *i£aa 
a(f!(«fjir« •sf^Ti-ceii '«£r*tfa'e a «)«l£a 
atfi «ffaf£f »ia c«i£aa i ^i£i£a, 
“aiaia* sfn a’tat alE® 4t^tf*t« a?£a, aatia 
a^arn ^ifesita atasti »£aa i r»« sfn ''itata 
*i£aF af^a aa£ ta£W£»t ^fa ca aE’f facia atatai 
’afa£« itfaa ai afiai cal ^aia ale's 'aa®ii 
ale® alaf ff 1 1 

If^’^clil actfa “iia^ata awa ^laa-^i” 
fifail aatiac’a aiitfa niti aaa »iai^ aicai 
iiata ^f'satfa wt« ala afaai «mw aatatfa 
lar fijfi I fai ^fata fi«tail ^'StU ca "itfa 
«aafa ct icaa cw ^a ifl ai i 
• ' ' • • • 


icaa ^'sa aataaca ci'sata aar lala iia 
faiairs aatia, ^ifa aac ataataTaa 
a^ aatia, al f«a ai% ??«tfiai ; catta icaia 
aitfe ftata at ®«a arjsi'sa atca fatal caaii 
arfaafa® atci afaat itc’aa, '5tati« fatfaica 
anrt»?t «iif'Ba aa(5t aaaail afa»« aful 
cata aa i >»tai altaaca itaa 8«i at 
£?«afl awata aa« ail i 

««ttfi aaa ^tfa aaticaa faaife afra icata 
^«a attar aa itl, 'sii lai lacal ^fa® 
alc^ca, «rtifi afiatata ivwtca ait« 
aifeai'Bi aac «faaa[i itiutci ifjfei^fac® 
aa I errata aiaa ^faiti icaa, '®tatat« i"»[< 
f?a'Bl atc’f at i al a^l a'a ll^tata lat ai* 
^a>tita caifa® aa aat 'sii ale® < 3 [iata 'yata 
^tca c«Fa^ aln cica aa c'si citita if^l 
ii aa I 

a^ati lacaa aicaaSt ^ta«<fta aat. fifiai 
ajtfi a lea a aatfat a^faa i 

‘tcatfa®’ fa’iacifa a attaa wi'si ^tci 
aii^ta-a^ai a» ilai astlicfca «ta'BT< alai 
facia •, aai itacfa i(a« ija ^tata 
al# itai a?| ifsrfta all ! aatfl «(tiita 
9ta iffaw, ^ata, if««-]^ftifia fuel 
‘t.catfac^a’ ailna"nal a«ri aticita a« alatca 
'sii c*n It ^tfa iiltfi« ala ? 

fii a®! t^tcia faaa, awa eft® aJca fifl- 
c'sfa ca 'satfl fa®ii latf ® ‘icatfas' aw 
latci ijx ' lat£«l at ^11 atfacair 
ca cira aiaMi, ana, ’itlja^a, ia«?tai, « 6 ia 
^atci alatia. ci caca ‘ricatfacsa’ ?53(£ia 
faiaatfaiti 'aaiaan a aacaii laid cal 
ica, caitiata citcaat atifia ^^fsa ^9 itit- 
®jti lean aitwa citciat ^tatcaa ia 
fswtilcia i» call aiitii'ia ilai if^ 







Sib 

C^NTI •tf'fll T •« CTC* 0 I ’^i 

*tcari »wti ai«Hf ’rt^l 

f«ifW f’ittre**, ’Btm ^ 35 t« ’ffs I 

‘ttsTf^cW A ^«*»s 
W «(tf« «W ▼«•! *tfwftF« W— 
(•^w 'ftPr? I 


* • • * 

«^t*t»iT 9 n^f’Pf*' f*fi 
^tt'^^^1 ^r?cwff I ▼fs ^?f*«w 
*tai '*jf^ I ^r«— 

>o,> »itii, %«.rt I 

l|iiwanit<t "P^l I 


I 

f^*i-^*f 5 n 


[ ^ ] 

ii«-ftitl,-’N-»tw fr «9 r»i*pt-W 

c^ c»i*w, 

%fl-^S»I-Wl« «ft'J-’(t^HtC’l ft« 

W *ltw I 

»R-’»tOT CT CTtfiW-’ltfil C«*f 
«ii '81 ^nw ^*1, 

#l« 

W W I • 

[ o 

Cbrt^'C^tiJCT *l'Ht*R1 

TO cn ww, 


• nv iitiiv WTO ^ar ‘w-fiit’ 

<rPi 8 atitwa I ^ < 1 ^ tlTO 

t« c«rt iawwi i*cwi rti 8 t« w Pi*^Mtit 
8fli8 ■wm w 8««fl 8fi aw arawwa 

ca, ••W ’^rtia f^in caa *atawa fw-Pi^spr-fafiifl 
>»n c*nfa 8 -a< a’^ca i 'naa'fl «f»tw 
8 T»Jrtrt *ww<^ aji^ala ▼faaiwa i ®ni- 

tW ciltMl-a'f iciWiwifa aW a^ ftarata mx <*a< 
;%aiat aii<i Pma •<H» a^ai ftfiw «tw aia-aww« 
m Ax^ af 4 v ^Mn i 


4tai wfap-s>a5 tw faw stir's itw aiW 

“•CT *lai-w»i «pmrt, 

«fii’ «aaiCTf*iam, 

'efroa 
xv>{ ^<nti fa'Baii 
[«1 

apji atftca c^safa *tH 
'fp? c«H ta aaan, 
ffacaa «ftaTO <«afa 's TO*rtCT 

'ataiwa aift ar*twa, • 

*ti*f tW la^w, 
'swcait ca aF^-fa»a— 
«iraa«-*N-atw caa 

afflwt *it»ia fa 5 «! 

• laapfa «tac* aaatw atalftm a^a f ii-wa 

f¥ai aitaf»aw I aia-«ia aai , - ' 

aftw « 1 Wa aaifeaf^ a i 
. a'<a«itaftn<ii1aiW8ita'f-iilaMi 

^•naiawHi 

8 t»a 4 feaca wta, •«-a< ata •!« aia j- 

aataa aca wawa— a*nca f¥ ,ft*lw aiia i 
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«fil’ five's -mf't’M, 

c^ll ^»IW f^^l, 

?oi ft?i afw fr«r, 

<»«f ^fil’ JI"^?*! I 
f’lW 'W’B-'BST ^t ?1 »r 5 ^»I 

• 5 t?l I 


[ * ] 

«re«r im, citcv 

^ TC« III *iw 

^mtfwi’t wt*iti, 

♦I’f Cf^-f^’tr*l'B ?IW 

attw f’tft ^H. t 

i*i^R *11 

«R 5 f» 1 5)1 9*1 llTl ! 
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c^r?r'«rf^ m I 

'«*ii*r»i 


I«»l11 lllfl «19fs|* *ltl9 

*lfltl*r 9^9 ( *19^9 ) 9 '*»^Hw I In 

w 9titi *rt< 9f«^i ati I <4t ai* 

ifiiwi csrti9 cirti9 *w, cifti9ti*» 

«|^ l>f 91 I lit! 9111 1 , 
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fin^firiii fiiil imi ^«19 ilii 9111 9 il 
111 I 111 ftm |1 C 9 H 91111 99 * 191 ll ^9 


• •iiTi’ -*9-f9iw oinf»:-lilhii9ifr irttii i9i fiw i 

‘ii®!'— 9 iri-i 9 ii «i la I 

t i^iiiiii ii^ 9 iii m «ii- (19 inia iwiwii i 9 .flm iwiiinm i 




«Hi«»4t5 w *iii »f?w« flitw I atcffl ^rst# c»rw« *tw 

flftltw, «lClf^*(l?{>ItM <Sfr«5tr>l«F «t^t1 51^«'9 4*t« I ^t«i •taWSCflS 

nw 6l»t? 4rt<s?i vfii, ««*t? i?t^«it#l 

^«ntcw c*fw «tw ^'r^t’iCT i 
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■fl ^13-»|1|W ^Mt«?1-*t5tt1 

^!r*!-'5^t!i f^wHi «rtf» ; 

•I!? 51»IfS|-9tf» I 

C?t^ ft*! 

><»i 

01 c*i»i’^-f3ntw;.^if*n:« '.fin:®— 

CT?-^'5*l 'S’l »itf^ 

’fV ?l5lt Sftr’t, 
sffj %i C5\f<r«f 

•l|l^»rf««l»m I 
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THE PALACE OF THE SET. 

By Reginald B. Span. 

During my wanderings about the 
world I have always been a *star-gazer/ 
a passionate lover of the sky, with all its 
wonders (seen and un.seen), and its 
sublime beauty. The great dome of 
the heavens, with its purple immensity 
lighted by myriads of glittering stars 
on a clear night in the tropics, always 
seemed like some magnificent palace, 
and so 1 have always called the sky *my 
Palace,’ a spectacle of splendour, of 
which no adversity of fortune can rob 
one. I have watched the sky at all 
times and seasons, in all climates and 
countries, and never tire of its ever- 
changing beauty. 

Many a night, in warm, dry climates, 
I have slept out under the stars with no 
roof but that of the ‘Palace of the Sky,’ 
and ^ 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising 
thro’ the mellow shade , 

Glitter like a swartp of (ire-flies tangled 

in a sllyeibraiU 


On the paVched, waterless deserts of 
Arizona, with a night temperature of 
80^ I have lain on the soft sand all night 
beneath the starlit splendour of the 
heavens, and gazed on stars and planets 
before dropping off to sleep, and watched 
the moon rise out of the vast immensity 
of the deserts into the vaster immensity 
of the sky — a great golden-red disc, 
which, as it ascended the heavens, was 
a signal for the unseen life of the desert 
to make itself manifest by sounds : the 
shrill and discordant yelping of the 
coyotes, the mournful cries of whip-poor- 
wills, the hooting of owls, with the 
occasional whir-whir and cluck-cluck of 
arou.sed Californian quail. For weeks at 
a time 1 have slept thu.s beneath the 
Palace of the Sky, with* the great 
glittering vault overhead unmarred by 
a single cloud, and never a drop of rain 
or moisture of any kind to necessitate a 
covering. The air, warm, dry, and 
fragrant, was a delight to breathe— a 
healing balsam to delicate lungs. I 
always witnessed the exquisite beauty of 
the dawn ; the first fiery rays of the sun, 
as it appeared above the level horizon, 
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generally caught my closed eyes and 
aroused full consciousness and then I 
lay and vvgitched the gorgeous splendour^ 
of the East gradually overspread the 
sky — such colouring as no artist could 
depict and language is powerless to 
express. But splendid as the dawns 
were, the sunsets were still more so, A 
sunset amid the deserts of Arizona is a 
scene one can never forget — a joy 
unspeakable. The strange « fantastic 
formations of rock and sand, which rise 
abruptly out of the level sandy plains 
in all directions, are painted every 
imaginable colour by the great fiery orb 
as it descends below the horizon. It is 
like beholding some weird and 
wonderful picture— some magnificent 
transformation scene, painted by wizards 
of the sky. 

From many a camping place amid 
the Rocky Mountains have I watched 
the changing glories of the skies — from 
the first delicate tints of early dawn, 
when the mighty snow-clad peaks were 
coloured with melting hues of opal, rose 
and gold to the gorgeous afterglow of 
the fiery sunsets ; and often far into the 
starlit splendour of the nights, which 
were always calm, clear, and cold, the 
air being keen enough to necessliate a 
blazing fire of pine-logs, which I gene- 
rally kept up all night. 

To realise the true joy of living one 
should camp in the ^Rockies,’ and be a 
lover of the beauties of nature, especially 
of the sky. In no part of the world can 
OW the sky-r-sun, mbon, planets, 


and stars — to, such advantage. The 
atmosphere is extremely clear, rarefied 
and dry ; the heayens are unSiillfedlS^ a 
cloud, the days bathed in glorious 'sun- 
shine, and the nights always starlit 
I have camped on pine-clad ridges 
with a roaring river a thousand feet 
below, and great peaks towering thou- 
sands of feet above, their gleathing 
white spires sharply outlined against 
the blue or pjurple* of the sky. After a 
supper of licon, coffee, and ‘slap-jack’ 
— often supplemented with wild raspber- 
ries. which ^grow in abundance on the 
mountain s^pes — I have lighted my 
pipe, wrapped myself in the thick 
blankets, ai^ lain besides the fire of 
fragrant pipe-wood, indulging in the 
‘long, long noughts of youth.’ 

How intensely still were those nights 
— not a sourid but the faint roar of the 
river far, far below, the crackling of the 
fire, and the occasional sighing of a 
breeze through the pines, Where there 
was no moisture of any kind a tent was 
unnecessary, so I could lie and watch 
the planets and the stars with uninterup- 
ted view till I fell asleep. No dweller 
in houses can imagine the invigorating 
effects of sleeping under the stars, in a 
fine dry climate such as that of Colorado, 
where the air is like champagne. It is 
sleep indeed — deep, sound, and invigo- 
rating, and one awoke ‘like a giant 
refreshed with wine,’ to behold with 
ecstatic gaze : 

Morn, in the white wake of the morning star, . 
Came furrowing all the Orient into gold. 
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Sometimes I camped at the bottom 
of a deep canon on a grassy flat besides 
the still, clear waters of some full- 
brimmed river slowly wending its way to 
the plains. At such places there was 
plenty of rich, green grass for the horses, 
a good bathing'place for myself, and a 
chance oi fresh fish for breakfast. There 
I viewed the heavens through the 
opening in the vast mountain-walls 
• rising, precipice above precipice, for 
thousands of feet, until they seemed to 
meet the sky. Often 1 lay at full length 
on the grass basking in the sunshine 
while : 

Clearly the blue river chimes in its 
flowing under my eye, 
And . warmly and broadly the south 
winds are blowing over the sky. 

Those were lazy days, when I \yas 
giving myself and my horses a rest 
softer periods of arduous toil amongst 
the mountain-heights, where the horses, 
indeed, had nothing to eat but the 
withered grass and other scanty herbage 
the higher altitudes afforded. I had 
more leisure at such times for living in 
the Palace of the Sky and the world of 
dreams. My library consisted of two 
book— Emerson’s Essays and Tenny- 
son’s Poems, which I never tired of 
reading. The commissariat demanded 
excursions up the canon and the river 
with gun or rod in quest of quail, duck 
or troutf and with a basket up the 
ixiDuhtain^slopes to gather any wild 
friittalo be, found in their season. In 
such fasbion was the day spent, and then, 


When young night divine 
Crowned dying day with stars, , 

I repaired to my sleeping-place on a 
rocky plateau well above the river, and 
indulged in my usual evening observa- 
tion of the starry spheres, 

While the silent Ileavens roll, and Suns 
along their fiery way, 

All the planets whirling round them* 
flash a million miles a day. 

II 

During many months spent in the 
‘bush* of New Zealand I found an addi- 
tional splendour in my Palace of the 
Sky when gazing upwards through the 
giant trunks of the mighty trees of the 
primeval forest ; for in the skies of that 
southern hemisphere lies the constella- 
tion known as the Southern Cross, the 
brightest star-group in the antipodean' 
heavens, the four principal stars of which 
form a rough cross. (The Southern 
Cross was added to the list of constella- 
tions by Roger in 1679.) The Austra- 
lians and the Nev»^ Zealanders are very 
proud and fond of their starry cross, 
which gleams, a silent and bright 
sentinel, above their beloved countries. 
How rejoiced were the returning heroes 
from the battle-fields of Europe at again 
beholding this glory of the sky as they 
neared their native lands over the vast 
Pacific I The Australians see a great 
deal more of the Southern Cross than do 
their island neighbours, as their warm 
climate enables them to sleep out under 
the stars to a much greater extent. I 
remember once losing my way io the 
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New Zealand ‘bush,’ and night coining 
on found me miles away from anywhere 
!n the heart of the dense primeval forest 
For hours I wandered, miserably cold 
and very hungry, up and down various 
tracks trying to find a way out but in 
vain, and constantly looking up at the 
Southern Cross through the tree-tops as 
the only light I had, and the only com- 
panionship. At last it seemed that the 
stars only mocked my distress, and, in 
Tennyson's words, appeared. 

lAnundtirable pitiless, passionless eyes. 

Cold tires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 

R. L, Stevenson, in one of his delight- 
ful novels, Thi Bbb-Tide, describes a 
vivid scene on a lonely Pacific island 
beneath the tropic stars which opens up 
another vista in the Palace of the sky— > 
a fresh train of thought regarding the 
vast immensity of space around us, 
apparently so empty and devoid of life. 

Attwater, the aristocratic pearl-fisher 
(a* Varsity man and an adventurer in the 
South Seas), is entertaining three men 
to dinner at his bungalow — adventurers 
who by chance had drifted to that lonely 
island in a stolen schooner, aud whose 
intention there was to murder the sole 
white occupant, and seize his great 
treasure of pearls. Attwater divines 
this purpose ; but, nevertheless, it does 
not detract from his geniality as host, 
and he also provides an excellent repast 
Afterwards, as they sit out on the light- 
ed veranda sipping liqueurs and coffee, 


and smoking and talking (the one bright 
spot of light in the vast desolation of 
the sea), one of the guests remarks on 
the extreme loneliness of such a place 
and life, adding that he would prefer the 
vicinity of ‘Bow Bells’ in London. 

‘Talking of the sound of bells,' said 
Attwater, ‘kindly follow a little experi- 
ment of mine in silence.* 

Leaning forward, he struck with force 
a silver bell on the table, and, ‘the note 
rose clear and strong ; it rang out clear 
and far inth the night and over the 
deserted islafid ; it died into the distance, 
until there cfbly lingered in the porches 
of the ear a 'vibration that was sound no 
longer. 

“Empty chouse, empty sea, solitary 
beaches l" v said Attwater. “And yet 
God hears the bell t And yet we sit 
in this veranda on a lighted stage, with 
all heaven fOr spectators ) And you call 
that solitude ?*’ 

There have been few greater artists in 
words than that most lovable personality, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and there have 
been few books in which scenes are more 
graphically described than in The Ebb* 
Tide, The vast star-garden of Infinity 
may be teeming with invisible beings, 
not only afar in the heavens, around 
the distant planets and stars, but close 
around this earth— in fact, at our very 
doors. It is highly probable that we 
are never alone, though we may be In 
the wildest solitudes, with no human 
being within many miles } for, as Milton 
wrote, 'millions of spiritual beiiigs jyallt 
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this earth, both when we wake and when 
we sleep’, 

Man}^ a night I have sat on a lonely 
beach on the Pacific coast beneath the 
tropic stars, with miles of gleaming white 
surf to right and left, and not a living 
soul within an hour’s journey. Before 
me lay the vast Pacific, calm as a mill- 
pool beyond the roaring line of breakers, 
reflecting the lights of planets and .stars 
on its tranquil surface, and catching 
somewhat the solemn majesty of the 
desolate heavens. Often I pictured to 
myself what lay beyond that seeming 
void, and then I felt— ay, knew that 1 
was not alone, and the vast solitude of 
land, sea, and sky was no longer loneli- 
ness, There were living, consciou.s, in- 
visible beings in close proximity, whose 
presence I could feel by a kind of sixth 
sense. 

To appreciate the full beauty of the 
night one should visit the tropics, where 
it is intensely calm, clear, and still, and 
the skies are entirely unclouded. One 
can then realise the spirit of Longfellow’s 
beautiful lines : 

I heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls, 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
Prom the celestial walls. 

1 felt her presence by its power of nlight 
Stoop o*er me from above, 

The calm, majestic presence of the night, 
A9.of one I love. 

cares assail 

one^ what is niorc soothing than » the 
Calm beauty of the night, with its sugge- 


tions of infinite peace and happier 
spheres ? 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight^ 

The manifold soft chimes 

That fill the haunted chambers of the night 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose, 

The fountain of perpetual peace dows there, 
From those deep cisterns flows. 

III. 

From the roar of the Pacific surf to 
the roar of London, with its very dlf* 
ferent skies (the journey from the Pacific 
coast in California can be accomplished 
in eleven clays by the fastest trains and 
steamers), and what a transformation j 
However, even in London one can see 
something of the Palace of the Sky in 
summer, especially from places like 
Kew Gardens or Richmond Park, where 
one has quietness and the beauties of 
nature on all sides to enhance the' scene. 
A summer evening by the silvery 
Thames is not to be despised, though 
I prefer the Terrace at Monte Carlo, 
with its exquisite view over the Medi-* 
terranean and the Maritime Alps, and 
its unrivalled sea and sky colouring} 
or spots I know of amid the Alps of 
Switzerland, above Lucerne; ot Mon« 
treux ; or along the palm-fringed eoast 
of the Italian Riviera. 

1 remember one warm evening iil 
June, sitting on the brilliantly lit Terraee 
at Monte Carlo, gazing on a scene that 
was too beautiful for words to desbrfbe 
adequately. There was not a breath of 
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wind, and the sea looked like a great 
mirror, reflecting not only the numer- 
ous lights of the gorgeous Casino, but 
the brilliant lights from the Palace of 
the Sky, so that everywhere, above and 
below, the soft purple of the darkness 
was splashed and punctuatedwith vivid 
light. Behind me towered the gleaming 
white walls, domes, and minarets of 
the Temple of Fortune, embowered in 
the finest gardens in the world, and in 
front lay the starlit expanse of the 
Mediterranean, with Monte Carlo Bay 
lying . under the shadow of the moun- 
tains, ,and sheltered frotn the open sea 
by the rocky pine-clad promontory of 
Cap Martin. The air was soft, warm, 
and dry, and full of fragrance, and not 
a sound broke the deep silence and tran 
quiliity of the scene but the monoton- 
ous voices of the croupiers floating 
through the open windows of the far- 
famed 'Ropms,’ where play was still in 
.full swing though it was nearly midnight. 
Occasionally came the clink of coin 
and ^he whirring of the roulette-wheels. 
The excellent band which had been 
.‘discoursing sweet.music’ on the Terraces 
bad long since departed, and with it 
. the large crowd who had assembled to 
iisb^ ; and very few people were about 
.Suddenly, from below, a shot rang out 
sharp and clear, tollowed by a cry- 
then silence. Instantly all was anima>- 
tion ) ; biue'vcoated Ca,sino guards and 
gendarmes seemed to spring from no* 
where, ^and hurried along the Terraces 
, ^WflhC^s the spot, , with , ate steps, 


calling softly to each other. I' and others 
essayed to follow, but were at once 
stopped by officials, and informed that 
admission to the Te.rrace at that part 
was prohibited for the time being. 

It was not difficult to conjecture what 
had occurred — one of those Monte Carlo 
tragedies, which are at opce hushed up 
by the astute officials, and the particulars 
of which seldom find their way into the 
papers. And a moment before I had 
been thinkit^ of the scene in Stevenson’s 
book (which I have previously referred 
to), and sajdng to myself that we all of 
us sat ‘o;i afighted stage, with all heaven 
for spectators ]’ 

Would thp actor in that tragedy have 
paused to consider before plunging so 
recklessly fnto the Unknown had he 
realised thit he had all heaven as 
spectators ? Who can say ? A brain 
tortured by adversity of fortune and 
suffering is capable of any folly or 
madness. I have h^ard of people who 
have deliberately gone to Monte Carlo 
to commit suicide should . fortune not 
prove propitious ; so the 'fatal tables’ are 
not alw.ays to blame. 

We all of us will some day be inhabi- 
tants of the celestial courts of the Palace 
of the Sky. PerchaAce we shall flit 
from star to star, and visit other planets 
besides this one. What . wonderful and 
beautiful things shall we not behold, in 
the ‘many niansions' wbkh comprise the 
celetial Palace ? 

The 'king oif terrors^ can av^il nothing 
against th^ whose eyes 
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and whose feet are already on the 
‘Jacob’s ladder’ which leads to the 
intcrriof region of the Palace of the Sky. 
‘How near to God and what is fair ! — 
and what is fairer than the spectacle of 
the sky at all seasons, when not 
obscured ? It is in the Palace of the 
Sky, and amid the beautiful works of 
nature, that we find the Invisible King. 

I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I marked him in the flowering of His 

fields. 

But in His ways with men I find Him 

not. 


The ‘world of dreams’ is probably the 
real world, and dreamers, poets and 
‘star-gazers* are more practical than they 
appear ; at any rate, they know the wiay 
to happiness^ which after all, is the 
summon bonum of life, both here and 
hereafter. 

And the poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees alike in stars, and flowers a part 
Of the self same universal being 

Which js throbbing is his brain and 

heart 

‘Behold the dreamer cometh, and his 
way is through the Palace of the Sky.” 


RAGES OF THE PAHJAB AND 
NORTH WESTERN FRONTIER 
PROVINCES : MANNERS 
AND RELIGIONS. 

By Sir James Douie, k. c s, i. 

On the map of the world there are 
certain points which are obviously of 
immense importance as gates to some- 
thing which lies beyond. Such are the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, 
the Suez Canal, and on land the Bren- 
ner Pass in the Alps, and the passes 
through the Hindu Kush to the north 
of Kabul, Which Alexander’s Greeks 
dnd the Turks and other dwellers in 
Central India traversed to reach the 
road to India through the valley of t*he 
Kabql River; On a lafger spate we find 


countries which have played a great part 
in history, because age after age it was 
necessary for traders and warriors to 
pass through them in order to reach 
more distant goals. Servia, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and the Panjab, all fall into 
this class. The racial problems of such 
land tends to be both intricate and 
interesting. 

Invasions of India, with rare excep- 
tions, have come from the north artd 
west, and all the invaders had to cross 
the Panjab till a nation appeared on 
the scene whose possession of sea-power 
enabled it to outflank the mountain 
defences by landing on the coast The 
Greeks in 326 B.C, the Sakas and 
Yuehchi in the first Christian century 
the white Huns in the sixth century, the 
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Arabs in the beginning of the eighth 
century, all penetrated into the Panjab 
and ruled part of it for longer or shorter 
periods. Successive Turkish invasions 
front the tenth to the sixteenth century 
swept over thePanjab to rcace the richer 
lands beyond. To mention the best* 
known names, Mahamud of Ghazni, 
Chingiz Khan, Timur the Lame, and 
Babar, opened the road which finally 
brought Akbar to Delhi, and through 
Delhi to the empire of Northern India. 
It seems unlikely that all this invasions 
passed without , leaving some consi- 
derable mark on the racial composition 
of the province. 

The area with which I am dealing 
consists of the Panjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province with the inde- 
pendent tribal area included within the 
British sphere of influence. It had in 
1911 a population of 27,000,000, of 
which 20,000,000 were in the British 
districts of the Panjab and 4,000,000 in 
the Panjab Native States. Since the 
outbreak of plague in 1896 the popula- 
tion has ceased to expand. Notwith- 
standing the almost complete absence 
of the large towns, the density per 
square mile is nearly equal to that of 
France. There are over 44,000 villages 
and the business of the people is agri- 
culture, The typical holding is that of 
the peasant landowner tilling from four 
to, ten acres with his own hands with or 
without help from village menials. 
Including ; such menials, usually, paid 
for their services by a share of the crop, . 


the agricultural population may be 
taken as 75 per cent, of the whole 
Neglecting those castes whose numbers, 
do not amount to i per cent, we get 
the following classification : 

Landowning Tribes ... 50 per cent. 

Artisans and Menials ... 24 „ „ 

Hindu Traders ... 6 „ » 

The second group includes black- 
smiths, carpenters, weavers, water- 
carriers, potters, . barbers, and oilmen, 
and the lagrge population of untouch- 
ables, sweepers, and leather-workers, 
who togetfer account for 10 per cent, 
of the people. 

We must^ before giving details, pause 
to consider; what we mean by caste or 
tribe. A tribe is a body of persons 
united by real or assumed descent from 
a common ancestor, and subject to 
common rules of conduct as regards the 
important things of life — marriage, eat- 
ing, drinking, and smoking. These rules 
are most fully observed in the east— 
that is, in the part of the province which 
properly forms part of Hindustan. The 
real Panjabi is less bound by traditional 
rules than the inhabitant of any other 
Indian province. Strictly speaking, 
you should only marry a woman be- 
longing to your own tribe, but not 
belonging to your own tribal sub- 
division dr got which we may translate 
by clan. Mr. Ponsonby Jones cannot 
wed Miss Smith or Miss Robertson, 
and he must keep clear of all the 
Punsonby Jones’ maidens. * The res- 
trictions go further, but t need not 
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trouble you with refinements. Broadly, 
you can marry any Jones who does 
not belong to the two or three clans to 
be avoided because of previous blood 
relationship. The social rank of tribes 
is largely determined by their attitude 
to widow remarriage. Marriage with 
full ceremonies, including the perambu- 
lation of the sacred fire, is only con- 
tracted with a virgin, and the highest 
tribes in the social scale can only wed 
fn that way. But most agricultural 
tribes recognise widow remarriage by 
a form known as Karewa, and the 
widow is expected to marry one or 
other of her late husband’s brothers, 
and as a rule weds the youngest. The 
equivalent in England of the two forms 
of marriage would be found if the 
parish priest would only read the service 
in the case of an unmarried girl, while 
the merry widow had to be content 
with the registrar. Again, your tribal 
custom may force you to marry your 
daughter only into a clan equal or 
superior to your own, while your son 
may marry beneath him. It is an 
awkward rule, for in some tracts it has 
led to the prevalence of female infanti- 
cide. Certain tribes can eat and drink 
together without contracting ceremonial 
defilement. Thus in Xarnal Jats, Gujars, 
and Rors, being practically of equal 
rank could take food one from another 
but none o{ them could accept it from 
any of the menial castes, and certain 
tribes are ^so impure that their mere 
touch pollutes food. In the same 


district a Hindu would throw his meal 
away if a Muhammadan’s shadow fell 
on it. Everybody in India is familiar 
with the fact that at railway stations 
separate water-carriers and standpipes 
are required for Hindu and Miisalman 
passengers. I was ouce inspecting a 
new water-supply in a decaying market 
town in the west of the province. There 
were two stand-pipes back to back with 
their spouts point in opposite directions. 
I asked the people if they were quite 
satisfied with the arrangement, and 
was told there was a ri.sk of water 
squirting from the one side to the other 
and so spreading defilement. They, 
therefore, suggested that a wall of 
partition was desirable. You must be 
carefully about borrowing another man’s 
pipa. If you put down your hukka in 
the field you should see that a bit of 
rag is attached to it — blue for a Musal- 
man and red for a Hindu. The leather 
worker should tie a strip of leather, and 
the sweeper a string, on his pipe. 

All this seems to fit in with the notion 
that caste is immutable, but descent 
from a higher to a lower caste is not 
difficult. A Rajput clan which adopts 
widow remarriage at once loses its 
status, and henceforward will be re- 
garded as a subdivision of the Jats. 
Some of the Rajputs of Hoshyarpur 
sunk still lower by taking to growing 
vegetables, and ranked henceforth with 
Arains. Artisan tribes may be found 
with proud Rajput clan names, which 
may possibly indicate remote Rajput 
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descent. The euxpert gipsy black-smiths, 
who wander about the east of the 
Panjab living in curious little tents and 
refusing to even enter a house, tell 
you that they are descendants of the 
Rajputs of Chitor, who left it after the 
famous siege, and are under a vow 
never to come under a roof till Chitor 
is recovered. The claim may or may 
not be true, but it illustrates my point. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, and even bar- 
bers, of Sirsa were, till quite recent 
times, Jats or Rajputs. It is difficult, 
but not impossible, for a family 
nowadays to attain to higher tribal rank. 

I think it could still be done if it is 
wealthy and persevering. Formerly 
the progress was evidently much easier. 
A hill Raja gave a man a step in rank 
by making him a Rajput just as a 
Western King makes Jones a knight or 
a peer and describes him as his trusty 
and well-beloved Jones, Nowadays in 
India the first steps would be to seclude 
your women, forbid widow remarriage 
and, by paying a good sum, to induce a 
man of a higher tribe to break his rules 
and bestow his daughter’s hand on your 
son. 

Of course, among Muhammadans 
there ought to be no caste distinctions, 
and one of the attractions of the creed 
for low-caste converts is the prospect of 
getting rid of social disabilities, A 
cynical proverb runs somewhat as 
follows : 

"Last year I was a sweeper, this year 
I aip a Shekh ; 


Next year, if prices go up, I shall be 
, a Saiyyid.” 

That is a very exaggerated statement, 
for it would be a long time before a 
converted sweeper family could persuade 
people to accept it as descended from 
the Prophet’s son-in-law ; but converts 
constantly call themselves Shekhs, 
though the true Shekhs with any claim 
to Arab descent are high-born people. 

We have seen that 50 per cent, of 
the people belong to landowning tribes. 
Classifying in fractians of 100 the com- 
ponent parts of this group, we find that 
about 13 per cent are Hindu or 
Muhammadan Rajputs. For reasons 
already given, we may reasonably 
suspect that the ancestors of some of 
the Rajputs of to-day had no hereditary 
right to that title. Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
doubted whetlier there was- any racial 
difference between the Rajput and the 
Jat, the distinction being in his view 
social rather than ethnic. "I believe,” 
he wrote, "that those families of that 
common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have 
become Rajputs almost by virtue of 
their rise; and that their descendants 
have retained the title and its privileges 
on the condition, strictly enforced, of 
observing the rules by which the higher 
are distinguished from the lower castes 
in the Hindu scale of precedence, of 
preserving their purity of blood by 
refusing to marry with families of 
inferior social rank, of rigidly refraining 
fro*m wido^y fqarriage, and of 'refraining 
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from degrading occupations” He 
thought the progress of elevation had 
been suspended after th:: establishment 
of the Moghul Empire stopped the 
foundation of petty kingships. 

It is usual to describe Rajputs as bad 
cultivators, but that is by no means true 
universally. They are sorely hampered 
by caste rules, which forbid the employ- 
ment of their women on field work, 
and the prohibition of widow remarriage 
is a severe handicap. The widow is a 
burden to herself and to her late hus- 
band’s family, The Rajput peasants 
of Karnel were wise enough to defer 
the marriage of their daughters to an 
age at which they could at once start 
married life. Among other agricultural 
tiibes, boys and girls are married as 
children ; but this involves no abuse, for 
the ceremony is only a binding betrothal 
and the little bride returni very shortly 
'to her father’s house, and remains there 
for one, three, five, or sevenlyears. 

The Dogra Rajputs of the low hills 
are excellent soldiers, brave and faithful 
in war and well-behaved in cantonments. 

There are three Jats for every Rajput 
in the* province, and they account for 
40 per cent of the landowning tribes. 
We need not trouble about theories that 
have identified them with the Getae or 
described them as Indo-Scythians from 
the Oxus Valley. I am not sure that 
anyone has a clear idea of who the 
Scythians were* We may accept as 
probable Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s opinion 
that Jats and Rajputs belong to the 


same racial group, and that the distinc- 
tion between them is mainly one of 
rank. This, however, must be under- 
stood of the true Jats of the Eastern 
and Central Panjab. The Jats of the 
South-West Panjab are a miscellaneous 
collection of Muhammadan peasants 
and camel owners whose racial affinities 
it would be a hopeless task to disent- 
angle. 

The Jj^t is a typical son of the soil 
with the virtues and faults of the small 
farmer. Strongly built, he is hard- 
working and brave, democratic and 
individualistic, a good agriculturist and 
a first-rate fighting man, slow-witted and 
grasping. When his passions or greed 
are aroused he can be very brutal. I 
have heard of vengeance being wreaked, 
not only on men women, and children, 
but on the very cattle of the hated 
household. The Sikh Jat has an 
unfortunate taste for strong drink, 
indulgence in which is often the accom^ 
paniment, if not the cause, of violent 
crime ; but he drinks at fairs festivals and 
I should say that anything like soaking 
was rare. He has found an outlet for 
his exuberant energy in the army and 
the police within and without India. 
Failing that, he not infrequently seeks 
excitement in dacoity or gang robbery, 
A band of fifteen to thirty men, armed 
with bludgeons, guns, and swords, 
swoops down on an unfortunate village, 
terrorises the inhabitants, and ransacks 
the house of some well to-^do meney^ 
lender or retired native officen The 
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brutality shown is often extreme. As 
soon as the loot is divided, the band 
disperses to dissipate the proceeds in 
drink and gambling. 

Epidemics of dacoity occur from time 
to time, and give much anxiety to 
district officers and much exciting and 
dangerous work to the police. This 
class of crime is so characteristic of the 
Fanjabi^s nature and habits, and 
especially of the nature and #habits of 
Sikh Jats, that it may be worth while 
to say a little about the outbreak of it 
which occurred in 1897, and especially 
of the exploits and end of one celebrated 
leader — Sundar Singh, Me was, if I 
recollect rightly, the son of a small 
country squire, but birth is by no means 
a necessary qualification for a dacoit 
leader. A band of dacoits is the most 
democratic intstitution with which I am 
acquainted. I. think one of the famous 
captains in 1897, named Jabru, who was 
brought to bay in the Lahore district 
and shot dead by a police officer was 
a sweeper. 

When the outbreak began in 1897 
I was in charge of the Gurdaspur 
district. Two large bands from the 
Amritsar district raided some of my 
villages. I fortunately had at my 
disposal two exceptional officials— 
one a Jat Sikh and one a Hindu Arora 
of the trading class. Their courage, 
cnergyi and patience, were rewarded by 
the capture of practically all the 
members of the two bands. Sundar 
Singh was brought before me to have 


his statement jecorded. Physically he 
was a splendid specimen, and one felt 
that, if he had enlisted, he might have 
become a distinguished native officer. 
Soon after he managed to escape from 
the lock-up. He took cover in the 
territory of the Raja of Kapurthala, and 
was a danger to honest people on the 
other side of the Bias in Amritsar. But 
an appropriate ending to his career of 
adventurous crime was not long delayed. 
The police watching in one of the 
border villages heard that he was 
coming with his band along the canal 
bank. They turned the Jat Sikh 
peasants out to dispute the passage. 
One big Jat Sikh challenged Sundar 
Singh to single combat. They had a 
Homeric fight with poleaxes in the 
presence of spectators who no doubt 
enjoyed themselves greatly. It was 
hinted to me that the honest man got 
some unsportsmanlike help. At any 
rate, our poor friend Sundar Singh was 
mortally wounded and carried to 
hospital, where he died game, refusing 
to give up the names of his accomplices* 
I may tell you the story of another 
fight, in which both the combatants were 
honest men, as illustrating the manly 
spirit and land-hunger of the Jats of the 
Central Panjab. I was giving out land 
for settlement on one of the new 
Government canals. I had allotted the 
main grants, and had two^ plots left for 
which three men had equal claims. One 
of^them I gave to the oldest haan. The 
other two were very youhg peasant 
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farmers — one a tall, finely-made Hindu 
Jat ; the other a Jat Sikh, much smaller, 
but a broadshouldered sturdy fellow. I 
told them they must wrestle for the 
remaining plot The villagers formed 
a ring, and a long bout was followed 
with keen interest. Finilly the Jat Sikh 
ftung his tall opponent on his back, and 
leapt up into the air to proclaim his 
triumph. Probably that was the fairest 
decision I made in the course of a long 
Indian career. It is worth while to spend 
time and effort in safeguarding the 
interests of a manly peasantry of which 
these people were ordinary specimens, 
and the English in the Panjab, while they 
have no doubt sometimes made mistakes, 
have consistently striven to promote their 
welfare. 

I have spent so much time over the 
Jats, the most characteristic product of 
the Pan jab, that I must dispose of the 
other tribes very briefly. Gujars are of 
the same social standing, and, like the 
Jats, would regard vegetable-growing as 
beneath their dignity. That distinguish- 
ed but somewhat fanciful arclijeologist, 
General Cunningham, was convinced 
that the Gujars were descendants of the 
Yuchchi who conquered the Panjab in 
the first centuries of the Christian era. 
I have small doubt that Gujar is simply 
the Sanskrit gochara^ or cowherd, and 
that the Gujars were shepherds and 
cattle-lceepers in ter ritories dominated by 
Rajputs* That is still the oecupation pur- 
sued by mSmy of them in the hill country, 
where they are specially numerous. 


Next we have a group of peasant 
farmers of lower social rank — Arains, 
Kambehs, Sainis, Malis, and Malliars — 
who are sometimes described as Market- 
gardeners. Often this merely indicates 
that they have no objection to growing 
v^egetables, and an Arain by no means 
confines his attention to ia petite culture, 
and is quite as good a wheat-grower as 
the jat. Collectively these people, em- 
brace 1 2 p^r cent, of the landowning group. 

Then we have the group which includes 
a large part of the Muhammadan peasan- 
try of the north-western districts and 
Shahpur, the best known tribes being 
the Awans, Tiwanas, Janjuas and Gha- 
kkars. It is from them that our regi- 
ments draw the excellent fighting 
material usually described compendiously' 
as Panjabi Musalmans, They are often 
excellent horsemen, and I have known 
them turn out to give you an exhibition 
of tent-pegging on a bare country road, 
The Awan is numerically the principal 
tribe and socially ranks high. His home 
in the Panjab is the Salt Range and the 
plain country to the north of it. After 
Pcathans they are by far the largest 
element in the north-West Frontier 
Province. The Musalman peasants of 
the north-western districts of the Panjab 
arc not conspicuous examples of the 
domestic virtues. They are strict 
teetotalers^ and the prevalence of violent 
crimes among them rather discredits 
the idea that the Jat Sikh’s predilection 
for similar forms of excitement is due to 
his love of strong drinkk 
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As a priestly caste the Brahman is 
held in little esteem in the plains of the 
Panjab except in the eastern districts, 
which really belong to Hindustan. 
Racially and linguistically the Panjab 
stops at the Ghagar. The Brahman is 
usually a cultivator like any other, and 
in the hills not a few of them are grain* 
dealers and moneylenders. The Muhial 
Brahmans of the north-western districts 
formerly furnished many gqod officers 
to the army. 

It remains to discuss the two non- 
Indian races, the Biloch and the Pathan. 
When the North-West Province was 
severed from the Panjab, the Biloch 
tract in the south-west, with its strong 
tribal organization under chiefs or 
tumandars was spared. The Biloches 
are comparatively late-comers, who 
speak a language closely akin to 
Persian. They say they are descen- 
dants of the Prophet’s uncle Hamza, 
and that their original home was Aleppo. 
When they left Syria they settled in 
Persia, and Firdausi, in a passage of 
the Shahnama, remarks that a part of 
that country was black with them. 
They tell a naive story of their exodus 
from Persia. The King demanded for 
his zanana sixty Biloch girls, one from 
each section of the tribe. A mesalliance 
of this sort was not to be borne, so they 
adopted the expedient of dressing sixty 
boys in girl’s clothes and sending them 
to His Majesty. Later it appears to have 
struck them that the deception might be 
discovered, and they trekked eastwards. 


The Bilochp are a frank, manly race, 
free from fanaticism, and ready, as a 
rule, to follow their chiefs. They are, 
or were, very lax in religious obser- 
vances, I remember a at which 

trans-border Khetrans and our own 
Biloches were present. When the time 
for prayer arrived, the former prostrated 
themselves to a man, while our Biloches, 
with one or perhaps two exceptions, sat 
like statues. When one old chief sent 
his son, whose youth had been rather 
stormy, to Mecca (with, I may remark 
in passing, excellent results), my Biloch 
1/iunshi pointed out the folly of a young 
man going on the Ilajj instead of wait- 
ing till he was an old man, and could do 
nothing but pray in the mosque. 

Politically and numerically the 
Pathans arc all-important in the North- 
West Frontier Province, where they 
account for 38 per cent, of the population. 
In addition, in the independent tribal 
territory included in our political 
boundary there is a population of a 
million and a half consisting of Pathans 
and their dependents. Cis-Indus there . 
are a good many Pathans in the Attock 
district. The Pathan is a democrat and 
often a fanatic, more under the influence 
of the mullahs than of the maliks; or 
headmen, of his tribe. He has not the 
frank, straightforward nature of the 
Biloch, is relentless in pursuit of revenge, 
and is not free frpm cruelty ; h\xt he will 
not war on his enemy’s womenfolk or 
children, and he is a faithful, host to 
anyone whom he has admitted uuder 
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his roof. When he has eaten the 
Sarkar's salt he is a very brave and 
dashing soldier ; but when he has taken 
his discharge, he will cheerfully help his 
tribe to fight against us, and appear at 
the powwow, or jirga, assembled to 
arrange terms of peace with British 
medals on his breast. . 

Aroras are the traders of the South- 
West Panjab and of the Frontier. The 
business of the Frontier Arora some- 
times takes him into distant and 
dangerous places. His environment 
has given him grit, and our Government 
has obtained some of its best officials 
from this class. The grain-dealers and 
business men of the Central and North- 
West Panjab are Aroras and Khatris. 
In the north-west the Khatri is not 
infrequently a landowner and a good 
fighting man. In the east the place of 
the Arora and Khatri is taken by the 
Bania, and in Kangra by the Sud and 
the Brahman. Khojas and Paraclus 
' are Muhammadan traders. 

Among artisans, goldsmiths, masons, 
blacksmiths, and carpenters take the 
first rank. It is a curious fact that 
some of the Sunars (goldsmiths) in the 
Panjab are followers of the curious 
Muhammadan sect of the Khojas, which 
regards the Aga Khan of Bombay as a 
divine personage. The untouchables, 
Chamars, or leather-workers, and the 
Chuhras^ or Sweepers, account for 10 per 
cent, of the population. Officially they 
are classed as Hindus ; but the Chamar 
l^as Xo have* his own special Chimarwa 


Brahman, with whom the ordinary 
Brahman could not associate, and the 
sweepers worship Lai Beg. Tne sweeper 
who embraces Islam becomes a Musalli. 
The Sikh Mazhbis, who are descendants 
of sweeper converts, have done excellent 
service in pioneer regiments. In his 
avoidance of untouchables the Hindu of 
the Panjab has never gone to the absurd j 
lengths of the Madrasis ; but it is 
rather misleading to class as Hindus 
large bodies of persons excluded from 
the greater temples and whose touch is 
defilement. 

Seven languages are spoken in the 
Panjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, two of which, Pashtu and 
Bilochi, belong to the Iranian group. 
Of the five Indian languages Rajasthani! 
or the speech of Rajputana, is spoken by ’ 
three-fourths of a million of people on 
the southern border, and Pahari by a 
million in the hills. Western Hindi is 
the mother-tongue of nearly four millions 
in the eastern districts between the 
Ghagar and the Jamna. The language 
of the Central Panjab is Panjabi, spoken 
by over fourteen million people. In the 
west Lahndi, though sometimes called 
Western Punjabi, may claim to be a 
distinct language with a strong non- 
Sanskritic or Pisacha element. It is the 
mother-tongue of four and a quarter 
millions in the Panjab and of the majority 
of the inhabitants of two of the five dis- 
tricts of the North-West Frontier Province 

The infiltration of English words 
into the speech of the people produces 
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uncouth results for refined cars ; but to 
object to this outcome of racial contact 
is ridiculous in the case of Englishmen 
whose own language borrowed largely 
and to its great advantage, from 
Scandinavian and Norman French, and 
has enriched its vocabulary in latter 
times from the most distant quarters. 
“Tren late hai lekin singal down 
hogaya” is quite comforting and intelli- 
gible to the weary traveller. And I do 
not see why one of the •most dis- 
tinguished and popular of Panjab 
officials should resent the description. 
**Bahut affable hai, lekin handshake 
nahin karta.’* At any rate his many 
friends recognize the accuracy of the 
picture. 

You will expect me to say something 
of the racial affinities of the inhabitants 
of the Panjab. I have no claim to be 
an expert on such questions, but I shall 
state the Late Sir Herbert Risley’s 
views. These rest on a scientific basis, 
though the evidence may be insufficient 
to bear the whole weight of the general 
conclusion reached, At any rate, they 
cannot be brushed aside like some of 
the wild guesses to which I have 
referred. His theory was derived from 
measurements of heads and noses, and 
if we had enough of these, a very 
careful analysis would be the best 
foundation on which to build— far more 
trustworthy than the language test, 
which is now admitted to 'be of very 
secondary importance, Sir Herbert 
maintained that the inhabitants of 
Rajputana, nearly the whole of the 


Panjab plains, and a large part of 
Kashmir, whatever their caste or social 
status, belonged, with few exceptions, 
to a single racial type which he called 
Indo-Aryan. The Biloches and Pathans 
obviously did not form •part of this 
group, and he classed them as Turko- 
Iranians. The people occupying the 
hills in the north east and the adjoining 
parts of Kashmir were of Mongol 
extraction a fact which no one will 
dispute. Between the Ghagar and the 
Jamna the type was Aryo-Dravidian, 
as in the adjoining province of Agra. 

Of the Indo-Aryan type Sir Herbert 
Risley wrote; “The stature is mostly 
tall, complexion fair, eyes dark, hair on 
face plentiful, head long, nose narrow 
and prominent, but not specially long.” 
He believed that the Panjab was 
occupied by Aryans, who came into 
the country from the west or north* 
west with their wives and children, and 
had no need to contract marriage with 
the earlier inhabitants, The Aryo- 
Dravidians of the United Provinces 
resulted from a second invasions, or 
invasions, in which the Aryan warriors 
came alone and had to marry with the 
Dravidians women belonging to the race 
which forms the staple of the population 
of Central India and Madras. I find it 
difficult *to believe that Aryan invaders 
either exterminated or expelled the 
previous inhabitants. A * coivquerlng 
race has generally been able to impose 
its language and laws and institutions ; 
but I doubt whether it has often been 
tempted, except perhaps from misguided 
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religious zeal, to kill , women and 
children or even the whole adult male 
population. Slaves were very valuable 
chatties. It seems reasonable to think 
that the untouchables, at least, belong 
to an aboriginal stock. And the more 
race problems are studied the less 
importance is attached to purity of 
blood. Strong races like the French, 
the Italian, or our own, are of extremely 
mixed origin. Why should we suppose 
that the only invaders who left a deep 
mark on the Panjab were prehistoric 
Aryans? It seems hard to believe that 
later invaders — Sakas, Yuehchis, and 
White Huns — completely vanished to 
reappear, according to Sir Herbert’s 
theory, as th;. Mahrattas of Bombay, 
leaving no traces of their blood in the 
Panjab. If such trjices there are, we, 
should perhaps look for them among 
some of the tribes on both sides of the 
Salt Range, .such as Gakhars, Janjuas, 
Awan, Tiwanas, Ghebas, and Johdras, 
who are fine horsemen, not “tall heavy 
men without any nanural aptitude for 
horsemanship,” as Sir Herbert described 
his typical Punjabi. 

In the North-Western Provinces the 
people, with insignificant exception, 
profess Islam. The last census of the 
Panjab showed the proportions of the 
adherents of the different religions as 
follows^: 

Muhammadans ... 51 

Hindus ••• ••• 3 ^ *> ff 

Sikhs 12 ,, y, 

Other (chiefly Christians) i „ „ 


The strength of the Muhammadans 
is in the districts west of the Bias and 
of the Sutlej below its junction with 
the Bias. In all this western region 
there are few Hindus apart from the 
shopkeepers and traders. On the other 
hand, the hill country in the north-east 
is purely Hindu, except on the borders 
of Tibet, where the scanty population 
professes Budhism. In the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era, Budhist 
monasteries were scattered over the 
province. Probably the iconoclastic 
raids of Mahmud of Ghazni gave the 
coup de grace to a creed which had de- 
generated into a childish veneration of 
relics. I doubt whether, any more than 
Brahmanism, it was ever in a real sense 
the religion of the village folk. While 
Hinduism is the predominant faith in 
the south-east, quite a fourth of the 
people there are Musalmans. Sikhs 
nowhere form a majoriy. Their strong- 
hold is the eastern part of the central 
plain, where they number in the five 
districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Ferozepur, Jalandhar, and Ludhiana 
from 20 to 43 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. 

The decrease of Hindus in the last 
census amounted to nearly 15 per cent. 
Their birth-rate is lower, and their 
death-rate higher, than those of the 
Musalmans, and their losses by plague 
in the central and some of the south- 
eastern districts have been very heavy. 
A change of sentiment on the part of 
the Sikh community has l^d many 
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persons to record themselves as Sikhs 
who were formerly content to be 
re^jarded as Hindus. A quarter of the 
Hindus are untouchables, who can only 
be described as Hindus by courtesy. 
The village Hinduism of the east of the 
province is very remote from Brahma- 
nism. The peasant may know the 
names of the great gods of the Hindu 
triad, but he does not raise temples to 
them. If there is a Sliivala in the 
village, it has been built by a Hindu 
shopkeeper. In a vague sort of way, 

I think, the Karnal peasant believes 
in a supreme being. The name of 
Paramezvar (the supreme lord) is 
eften on his lips, and he thinks that rain 
and hail, wind and storm, fulfil his word. 
He refers the success or failure of his 
crops to the will of Paramesvar. But 
the powers he is really concerned to 
propitiate are the malignant godlings, 
whom, it is interesting to know, are 
mostly females, such as the goddesses oS 
smallpox and the other pustular diseases. 
The sainted dead, such as Guga Pir, 
probably originally a snake god, .and 
Lakhdata, or Sultan Pir, are also 
favourite objects of worship. The shrines 
of this curious pantheon are put up 
outside the village, and, except in the 
case of Guga and Lakhdata,are generally 
very insignificant structures. It is worth 
while to quote a passage from the 
Karnal district gazetteer which represents 
Denzil IbbetsoiVs view of the subject, 
and I note in passing its -bearing on the 
ethnological probletT), 


“It is a curiows fact,” he wrote, “that 
most of the malevolent deities are 
worshipped chiefly by women and by 
children while at their mother’s apron. 
Moreover, the offerings made to them 
are taken, not by Brahmans, but by 
impure and probably aboriginal castes, 
and are of an impure nature. The 
primeval Aryan invaders must have 
intermarried, probably largely with 
aboriginal women ; and it is a question 
to which enquiry might profitably be 
directed whether these deities are not, in 
many cases, aboriginal deities.” 

Hinduism, as you see, has always 
been, and is to-day, a most elastic term. 
The Census Superintendent, my friend 
Pandit Ilari Kishn Kaul, himself a 
freeing himself from caste prejudices 
and marriage restrictions, and the most 
orthodox Sanatan-dharmist, who carries 
out the whole elaborate daily ritual of 
Brahmanism ; for the ordinary Hindu 
shopkeeper, equally orthodox by pro- 
fession, but whose ordinary religious 
exercise are confined to bathing in the 
morning ; for the followers of the village 
religion of the eastern districts, which 
I have just described ; and for the 
childish idolaters of Kulu, who carry 
their local godlings about to visit each 
other fairs, and would see nothing 
absurd in locking them all up in a 
dungeon if rain held off too loog. 

Notwithstanding heavy losses by 
plague, Sikhs have increased by 37 per 
cent. A great access of zeal has led to 
many inore Sikl^s becoming Kesdharis 
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Sajhdaris, or Munas, who^ represent one- 
fifth of the Sikh community, were in 19O1 
classed as Hindus. They are followers 
of Baba Nanak, cut their hair, and often 
smoke. When a man has taken the 
pahal, which is the sij^n of his bee iminij 
Kesdhari, or follower of Guru Govind, he 
must give up the hukka and leave his 
head unshorn. The future of Sikhism 
is with the Kesdhari. He has no love 
for the reformed Arya-Samaj Hindu. 
Theoretically, he ought to have, but 
religious likes and hatreds don’t depend 
on theories. 

The conversion of the Western Panjab 
to Islam was evidently the result of 
missionary effort, and the great saints, 
like Bawa Farid, were also probably 
preachers of the faith. Nowadays 
Muhammadanism in the west has be- 
come largely the cult of dead saints and 
of reverence paid to the custodians of 
their shrines. A man’s Ptr, or spiritual 
director, may be the guardian of some 
little saints tomb in a village, or of some 
great shrine, such as those at Pak pattan, 
Multan, and Taunsa Sharif. The pir^s 
holiness may be more official than 
personal. 

In the eastern districts conversion to 
Islam was political, and Hindu and 
Muhammadan peasants five peaceably 
together in the same village. The 
Musalgian-s* have their mosque for the 


worship of Allah, but were, and are pro- 
bably still, not quite sure that it is pru- 
dent wholly to neglect the g jds. An 
influential Muhammadan Rajput, when 
I reproached him with the interest he 
displayed in a slab covered with graven 
images, which I found in the bed of the 
old Gkagar, was quite unabashed, merely 
remarking, “Why, our father made them j” 
On the other hand, a Hindu peasant 
sometime'^ mixes up the two creeds. I 
have known a headman belonging to a 
purely Hindu tribe exclaim *‘Allah !” with 
great devoutness when my horse stum- 
bled, and when asked why, he explained 
that Allah and Rabb were one, apparent- 
ly taking Rabb as an orthodox Hindu 
name for the Deity. The Musalmans 
of the Western Panjab have a deep- 
rooted dislike fer the Sikhs, dating from 
the period of the political predominance 
of the latter. 

I fear we must conclude that so far 
the result of education has been to ac- 
centuate religious differences and ani- 
mosities. Both Sikhs and Muhammadans 
are gradually dropping ideas and obser- 
vances retained in their daily life after 
they ceased to call themselves Hindus. 
It is a natural and, from their point of 
view, a healthy result of enlightenment, 
but, unfortunately^ at the present stage 
it means a decrease, and not a growth, 
of charity. 
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jI‘tfW< fiM?5 irf5f»I^ 


*iart c^*i«t 5‘tf«»«. f>i« 

9t*’»rtJtrw <if«- 

m Ors «t»ia»t *rf«« 

f^9*! I 

c»i'^*»i% ^■Vf t«i«r 

f»i«« 

« >iv«i all >»<«« afinir«i»i«i aw «ilia^ 
»iafta 1 ftst^a >rtw«i 

f*iw^ "ftala aftmtifst C3i <« »ia»i fafs^ 
w *Ra^ aftia *itn53 sft^ i «wca 
nws’itiw nW? c»i*ta»it‘tj %»t3t f^<S3t^fiija 
fa« faf»i ai»iisi*i fawf’iWW’il 
afiiii cat»i faff’ll an*? 

art I Mrtia# ?twnat> caataa 

‘CTnaj’ai ‘atafaatv «t3|^w rtaaii rtfa 
aaa rtacrt catNa a^a fata*? aia< «tata 
ai< ^ aafstitil aantaa aifvarta ’aaafaa 
aa atai ifaRaa afaai a^a i atfeifatca aft- 
fai faiNfaa afeatafa a'^aia caacaa aatata 
afiia ata i aaa: . lai ^aita fafaa aw 
aufaa a^aia ata i 

aatata ca'tai fa<9taia aal^a i 
(•arawlrt acaa) 

«fa I ‘ aatflta \ |t?a aHia a^ata atfaitta i 
aai I ?at* artata Taair a^ai wta i 
«fa I aatata i ataata afaatia ^af^a i 
aal arta %faat,rt»Ka atfaai ata i 
(afaiaa «fiaa) 

^ I afaa atiaa atfata atwl a^a i 
aait 1 ca a aa c«taa afaaina— a^a 
• • cfia aaiaa ai aaa caa ? 

^ I a aa a^a atwcaa faa^ flpsatrtafif i 


an I aiai fa faai alia ati afaai aiatia 
aata i ( afaa art art;® atrtiaa ) 
atMta-ata aatata aartis. fauaa aafiai^i 
aatatiaa arttatfa faarta art® atia 
atfa, aataiiaa aa at, aaatrt 
aaatfa a fawf® ®ta aa ^tfa caiaa 
afaata, aatata fa lai ^a a«i 
afaai aafaata aaf^aafataa? 

«f«i aatitai faita^affai 
faa I aala«aa fa atm ? 
aaii faaTt! ca^latiaa rtaf ata aaa atatia 
cata aatataa a» a»lta ataai aiaa aa^ 
a€t, aafr faita%a a«a. 'aaatrt aa- 
atif aaatfa a aH cat^i ata aiitlca 
afaai ata I ataafa faa, catatcaa a 
a« caawa aaai art i afaa »rtia 
wta aamca ai'jsiaca fafaai ata ca 
araai ^aca$ <a ataa afaa i afir 
faf^i aaa atfa ai^aa aata araiaafl 
ai aiaa ®t?1 a^ia “artata" aa #tata 
faaw afeaia £«fa® a^iai ataiw 
«tata cataa aa aafai® ai atca c»rtaa 
*ia^ aliaH ataata afaai firwff i 
afaa i aatatcaa af a a® a<a caai a^atw i 
an I aftafi •afafafa ai ^facaa ataa® artl- 
lai at® I 

(aatat^ Wta Waw^ala) 
am aiai ntafaw® ®tata faafe wfaw 
■ aa I 

ajtai aatata aa^ra^art^i 
am ataiattaa ataata /ftaaa ai<Ba faica 
•aafa (4iai afairfi^ai caa at^ 



8< >R«in I J 


ItfecB »iwtw W« « ((Attock) 

. *t<f firsi <«»«R >15f9 ^f«- 

. tt'f I f«fsT a CT TfCT f^35I’r 

«w f^rt ’W'fi, 

1^*1 TB, *i«ftn 

few w fewfv ^ w ?W5| *(tra« 
wfiiw wti'^ I • <««wrBt« CBW 

»KWtc?B ww ww *tta « ?fe w«i3 
wt«(t fef ^wi- 

wfw cww«i w I «iwjw wtf 
'St«T? wwa f’i»(t5\ w ^awwtw cstal 
wwt^ wfaw I ?Twi ! 
01 wti^w wt? wt*|5it? fe*t?r ’■ifoiiw^tR 
jjufof® I 

w?l fewtfl ! wfeirtw cwtfestw wtfe^l 

'IW Wt^ 'St'^HTC’F wtw I 

( wfewt? I ) 

wwli wPiwt? ^ife wtat ?1«1 uisr 
fewv « wtcww wfeatfe. wtt»Rtiw «twi 
*f1*IW wf«w I Wtnfe few cwwt? 
wtwfw ism wfww cww ^twww war cwtw- 
cwtwwn ^wfeft ’(I wcfe <sfi«jw 
«*» TO 5^itfw? artfe ftwtfl nai 
fefw«1 TO51 W I ( V*®!’ 
fe^il W«l'»tw w«tww w fe#l wtwi wtfeiw 
*«W ffw CW W^lCWfl WW w^ cwl 
*wftw atwiit^iw ^wfew 

WWW CWW trwtw TORf^ «if w^tw WWtTOWfe 
cwtwmfe w?i wa I oil ^wwiw tniwcari- 
*tiwi^ Wfir wtwtwwfww wwfefefeata 
;wtwatw wfiiiw w^w i 

fe^w ! ?fe '•watwtw wwtf wtw cw wtwicwa 
Wita aww watt niq^caa cwtawttwa few^ 

• (^*Ten pots of curd and milk to wash his hair 
With”.) ■ f\ 


cawij'law ^ww^wfew wtiwi frrwwtfe 
aawatwta atfaia fe« t ^wwatwa cwtcwai 
fe'ofew WTfeca wa^ wsfe aifv-*f?- 
few *ta fefwi atwatw wWiw ^fata wwwaw 

wfiiia I 

^twRcaj •(a^wfew waiwaife. wtfeai ^feww i 

wat I feita ! ar»attw w'^wlfewcw wtWW 

wfaiw aw I wTsfal altwjjw atwcwta 
a^tw wi ajji wfaai w%ta i afeai atw 
wiaiai caw ^waiiw caw^jai wfaai wttcw i 
wife %ai ’ftaww fetwi aiw w afeai atw 
caatfe wiw afBwta awicw caw ‘wlwtw* 
i^ww ««ti»iTwat»ifa aRfeiB ^araai aicw 
wiwta atWT^ia wtw ^ai afeai atw ca 
Rwitwcwa w® ca caw fetwi’ aifesta wtw- 
ara aiw :aa]ifa aww a>raai atia i at^wV 
atat^ afeai arw caaiwi «titw cacaw 
<«w afi a;9ta atwi, oiwwtai flaw afew 
cwiwta atwi, (wwcwfei ^wiatw^wiw .aaa 
wtawcaa afaitiacw aafen cawata ww 
’ftsaw waa ^ w^ai fetwi' aifeataatai 
fewi cawatw i aa^wcw «tw i 
I atfea aatatw i 

wai I i??l ! atwi feaacai *tawatwl fefeal 
atw ca fefecaw wwatwta 'wwttatCt w 
arwta aatfew cawi «i^i attfelw 
(Bannu-Tank) fewta feOTfjtWWCW WWW 

wfaai wttww wta anw fe« atwiw fefeal 
atw ca cw caw aiwi wcto feaiaa 
cw^facw fji atai wta waa cwtww faaca 
atwta wtcaw wacawiwiwcai 
( aatatw aaatca %afa4 ) 

aal I cawatw atafw fefeal atw ca aatatw 
wtaic* wwatcfea Wtaa wta aiatw a>fe- 

t Singh regiment. 
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cn ’fts >i?27 5^51 wsHi fTm 

®^i •I’ra a?*i I 
I »nt?t«s I west*! w «rli's I 

W I cfajH ®tf9 I c»i 5i<f»it*tf?i ®:5 

m «iW 5.i? <it«ta 

’mttsi 'ri'« I 

I I OT-asist ?55nf i 

HI I CT«flllHfl St»ltf*» C^Rw 1 C^ 5|s»t3 

ft^t? ’jRstt? I 

( W«tWfl I ^^C«t ) 

Hmw! R^Jt® 

ch^I 

Rw ’tiC3*» 1 «ri’iT9 

*tl 'itR ^tsR RsU^ 5» I 
W I *1131 ^T'S, ’1t5 

^tll »ll51 I 
( ^tRw5< ) 

I I ■!?[« ’I'^a 9? 

^t*tR 9ta atw’H^j ’pfat® 

'ttf I 'm*i*ifa 5atta aaN af’it® 'Sti®- 
<hR® %tve «fl?® I ( ^*11? ^atatwa 
fcif c»i*r8 *if1< sif’tilal firc9i5^ i 
HI I Rita ! '«®l® fet®ta ’fteiS c^tsl ^tnai 
^lai itwiaa ii®w atfiai fri® i 

I ®»IJ xa'ata a?faK«ia w4i iRa ^aii 
®fa I 

( ^lai ciiR ifaai 4iTti ifatis* ) 

1 1 Htati ! Itiaif^a Rafe *it*i- 
tia Ritu pitnf 'sRatR i 
HI I Cl R wtai aa ®faai aiRatca t 
<«iR ci^ il?.aifww ati a'sli® 5?T«ai 
aitita fH>i> ^ai ®a i 

< 1 ^ 1 ® aailra if*® faitatfe aifaa ®raai 


aatafcsfa ati® faci*? i aatatii ®f^- 
®tca '21‘tta ®faai 'a^a a®c® aw ® 
B^aca tK ®aTlc»ii i 

aai I Swatata c^^ita 5i«Ta fef®l ^i^ta 
«aaiiiR aia 115 ; aire^a sitci fta’atft- 
aici RRai fat® aRai it's 1 
' 5 1 aatat^ aniJit a^c® ^aiafsi a? K^fa^^ 
if«® '«»tfiati5i I #fafa R®fe «a®l5 

HaR«f '®tfca 1 f®R am ^iiata ca?ai 
ca aaiai^ a^® ai c®i «s^ fi«r "l»fata 
itcatii atcai fasjaiS ^aa®l- 

a"ia afiai aia alc®c« 1 
aai I •aifa aata at-sai iN« ^faai >a®<& 
at®l i^ai ai« ^aa? af®® aailat® «tiaia 
Raife 9ila1 artla 1 

'? I lataR ! af®®j5 a^ ’al“5^i i«tcaa cat® 1 
f®R caia aa lasii 'sttRi® “fiata a^- 
caa It I 

aal I ?t»c®la all® ’Tfsi® ilai ai®, 
ca®ii 11a 'af»®c® 'eitata R®fe a^ai 
I ( ife®«i1 aatRai RaR® atfaa 
®f9C9ia "Hal «iai ilai aatatwa ?ia«w 
a^a ®fai®a 1 

aai ! Rita ! iR® aailcaa ivsil 4 ® la^t 
lari atfiai at« «4ai «iata t?H® laiaa 
®9 alfet®i ®faai awta® ®faai at« 1 
iR® I ialat« ! «itR 'itiita 5tl *11 1 
imta 1?fa «rfcatlj alieil latiacH 
«itc®laFCi ‘'ititi® atatiit wiat f®faa1 
itli® atca I «itiR S[l 'j®Rcia m 
aaata a® atti 1 

.( ®ia®Ri 11 a latat® ®Ri»ii ci iR® 
<4®®i i^^a £<tii Sai® alatif, ®Ral f®R 
£®a*i it9 aRm V atai ifaa cm® ®1i®a 
4®i aftmiima ®fa®ta mi® 1 ) 
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<$t »l^»I ??C« *l3t«'$ 

C^.»l«tt33 Stsit’JR^ >I5l- 

^t«f ^if«»<!, f>i« '9 ’tteisfii 

9|t*I'8 

'S'a3jf<9 *('^ ^1 ^<r3if'S'?i c'ft^'t? f«r3i 
fst^sfe 3?t'S «I<f«lt9 ’I'ftl'S ’Itril^ I >a 
f*l’«fsfl9 ’ISII bill's »!R.5 I '^3R« «(’$ 

'2tt391J I fRWS C»l 

4ttf« f^’itisi sicsfi 

3^*1115 ?i‘tf’9c«a 'si’j 531*3 ^'i<8'i 

'2f»l6® 3V9tC® I #l5fs 5fi3C.:« 

>a5ftftw ftlifi ■« >»cif5«T?r JiiiTC*!*f ?31 

'?"5f^?lii:»f ^r^c» ’ll'-sl 5(15 I '9»«tcN 
f^^55|! 53 C3 

Jifsiffl^f ^rjitRca «Tfir5i5f «istf3 *r^’tff« 3t:sf'« 
"tlJIsi f33C5 

ftWSTl *1?5I1 ^ti'S 

‘51^3T*lV n’t ^9% 'Si’ll 'St3t3 
3r«l51 C3t3 I >< '«l<C5i <*t5T95 ■«9it<lC<13 
f»l*3fe ^tC® C'lTf^® 3?91 »1^9 Tps >ir^>« 3$C3 
•a ®<!1I C3t3 33 'Sf3t3 'aiNfW *11 I 

»|SI^ TOil « f5®f3l!lHfJl-fp*fl^! 

3^t5 a3t3tW3 ^f®f«f 3«,>t9|®t3 9 3lCflltf5'5 
?1W3 »tfi53 ’tt'esl 313 I 
«ir®3lf33! ®t3l ^C«3 ®1351 sftt I ‘St3l3CT3 S® 
Wfa ^1313 *11 3%C91 '*11331 'St3lC® ®3t^«3 

C®t3« 3lf3311® ^<3tflf 3t»®‘t61?t 3r9131 3t3 
®r3®13 I 33l3U«13 >0 ^131^3133 <Slf® 

C*it«t»3 ®«t1, ^Cll3 ®f331 ®33]T®, 3f«l3lC^3 

« 4 13313 31«f333l3I® C’Ha'SlW’t «,lf<® 

ft^aiai \tvs 3^® 31, ®133 tl9t3l C3 ?|:*II3 
“’re’ltC *tltc®3 'Sl3t3l® ®3?313 31 

‘3313’ '*l®l*fc*l3 ceil ®r3l®3 I 433 f® ^13® 
333 331313 «t39 »3Jtf3 ^033*1 4f3® ^1313 


a3ni3’0 ^*1513^313 5*® I <3t^C<3i- 

fsita® 413C33 '211'31'g 351313 3151!:'!' 31 

®f<53 31331 3r33rCS3 'tl5t3 

®t3 ^313133 3)f®' 31S333U3 ■313 C331 

3l3 3lt : ®;33t®13 33313(3® C®I3 

C®13 3!4®13 t5H C3 a®lf»f5 5t- 

3tf^3 3li®3C33 C®V5;53 W1l33l'^ «(1351 ®15U 
313 3®33 ®r33l f3'3t3 I 

«trrai^f®3 3n«3f31 3R^T3 C!fl3 '9 33£3 

331 (a5“t ■®C33 ! C3l33 SIf3r.S? f.5f3 3£® 

f6f®'S.3l 9 £313313 3311% e»^ ■33'ai«. ®'|® 

Nt3lf®5 5$8ir9C33 I ^*lf®lC3 C'3'l3®lC331 
'*1C??l3b-H 3133f3®l £3313 f5%<,3® ^31^1 

31® ®n:’® 1139 3ir® £>% C3‘lt3 rBf®<!,3® 1%t33l 
331 ■3%3I 4 'S1513 f34 315F3 3r.5 I 

ilrO '5f; ’3S 313 513 3 C3&®U®3 3%® £313^3 
®1I3 3f^ 1333 5 'St«lC33 '5IR31531 ®3l3 019 %l3 
<a^ ®^® f<i3;98 5C33 I 55ll'C3t3 53 £l0-'£3f«® 
311311:33 3(5® 'SH.ra 333 31363 I ’3Wt® ^3%3 
5?C3'9?H 3lf35 3151 ®ldl 4t£33lf3®l3 

31® ®f3C® 33^ 5?itri!t33, %t3 

'913 3131313? f3®fe 33fl ii?3lf5C33, 313^® 
®1C3I 9 ^r®5U3 43!! ^l®!! 331-31C3 ^15t3 
3f3l33 3l33f3®1 ^f3I3lfg3 43£ ®15l39 ®t5139 
3C® 5% C«Hlf®3 31C?9 ^)«,3f® 3t« ®f33l%t33 I 
®3l 313 C3 5® f3r3® 3tft3 3^5 3£5t5 9 

f3;g;3 ®f33l 'Sl5l3 3C3l •53'^1513 5t® i 3^I?r® 
5tt3« r»f3 = 53,313 fe33 i '*1513 S13t333 V^>{ 
3131 ffai ari3c1j3 31363 31931 315®, 31«f-t3f«® 
^fe-®C31 *1513 3f3C33 55F«1 T%3 I 31®J f3»t3 
3lf3C®I 9 *3313ffel3 333l3fs®3t‘l3 3C3! "^IS 
C®5* *1513 33®*® 31 1 1333^133133 3l5® 

£®13 r3®fe3'^ 31C0H v'Stfa® 55C3 310^31®® 
®1^ f33C3 *l3l ®3£ £3153 3153 ®f3t®3 I ?3 
3^C331 3l6f3® ®ll^J3 ®T3 *l5l3 ^33 



att?*!, I [ '^'0, 


^r «1 C^’jq '*t5t3 at’ 1‘1 

*1^151 ’Ijfv *15*11 C?51 ?tl'5 *<1 1 ftfvs.*!! f5«l « 
5(§i 51^® 'St5tti '■(ta va^* 
f?»i I cati*! 

*i5taiaf aifai^ f*?«5a atittai^l ^"*ti 5^«1 

*tf^atri9i I Tffva *itC5ai» *i5tatwa ^c^- 
tptfti's ai’fi'sfiia *H 5t5i atfafi ^<ia ’rassit’K 
ftTW 5l'5 1 a*if«ii«a ^ac^ia c"ta 'sfi’t 

'Srtta « ^i>a, 

5jT*»^w, ^taTfnw, « *J5ta1C«f? ’5f^« *tt<53 

'?«j ^i'B^'5 «»ia ^5ta '®Ta ataw *i’r*f 
*n I '«ai'i 5'V'sl »it« *ffaaft9»i 

CT watwa asM^iS at^i ajai *ii3 f^f«? 
’»wsfts ntatcaj 'Sfara *f^a} arai 

aifirei «(»t5 ^*<f5ta\w» fati^ai f5i« i 

*(5taT«i asn*i'8 c’ai’i'S ^i®nv *i® 

♦fR aifiiw ^tata f«f5ai '«ait «'5^i ca, 

c*i *i*naff»wa ai^ai *i"»fR*r a'?l alal 

*if^ I ^a*re atasR aw'^tta c»it| fHi’f’t’s fat® 
fatal ®r®a *t5i*lai® f®a?® alt's al® i aai- 


atwa c®ta« *5ai «®ttia ^tatai faiafe® alw 
aifaa ®tai iflc® ♦ttfaat ® ‘atata’ ‘ataia' ■at^f® 
'aitai asa at®? attaint ®faai sTiaat ®lt®a i 
afa c®ia® faa aatattaa ®ai -ataattn 

a?i®a ®tai alta ■a^fsta eta ®faai ata 
a®i •ifaejta ®fat«ai ^i»5C^ja faaa ca 
'atfaffaR a^faa ataatat ^^aata alai® ^a 
a'ffaw^ faaai'tatia ^afaca ®af '^®ta 
®fat® faai cata ®taa ail i f®fa feaeta 
fa^esta aft® -a^a ®rtj a"'tiaa ®raatftCT® i 
?aaata art fafaaf alta® f«fa ««,aatft «a- 
at® ataitaia ca^ret® catMwta efai® faa® 
alt®aaii <11515 :m®i ?®^ae aar®i®a a'? 
fttaata fttaa i f®'a a naitaa fata caiftaj 
aupa ataa ®'|itf ^® alaifttaa i ®r®taa 
^1 ^at® alaeiilj fa|<8s alaifta ati» f®® 
faeta aita ^af® at® ®rac® aita ail i ^Ifat- 
^ftal caia aa ftai:^liaa <iat®a 4iai9a'S^ cia 
aRatfe-faaiair i 

c®aTt c® ftaaRelt i 

wni I 




viafftaaift ftaa aifa ailai >*ct aia, 
<ftBa <air» f^a ^li ^a’® aift ®la! 
aRft ®t»r CTia f® ®ii5 atlai etfsala, 
*rtai «?taa sa^ta c«tiaa <af®ata t 


Ipaa ai®i ala ?tl <tatl aicat cata, 
cal ?iai®.caf5ia 'sta at^ta '•(ift caia ! 
ailai ata ftaia airt H f® aa ®ia, 
alata caa faai^ «iai c®taR atll aia ! 

c»R I 



I ] 


'Stf^ 


«i s»«, Sts <illfStM Jife]” 

CT, *tt*6t«I jCaj^ §*fS'6 5lS 5f»t- 

CBtS I ^ 

■awfcs fe»fs ^c»ig ^ ^ 

^f?S1, >Ilf pi <>ltlsi C?«si 5W I 

>«'8lis s? iJt^atv sifw ( sw W’tw sis*i«fs's 

«« S« ) 1J»5I c.»is «it« vfils! St<»csi? fsiSife 
ststs CT<ft^WC5«t I 4 »is !pt« C?Nsi 
ss^ ^Tfswtfsj, I 

(Popular Science) 

’^-^<*1 1 

cs ‘cststt*tli5fl «its»tasst« '«it'«1 

^<1 c*in?T^si st5is-8fift« sfsists 

•ffaffs SfRtSI *5 cs CHt’ltf^IStst 

cslsii*iij5s fj^ia *ia iigi ijcf , 

^wr«i« 4** esrfes 
«t?l ^fiifi «rfsi itwi sti s'ssi *rfi9 ^tests' 

^S1 C^^ttwsi I 

<ISI»I51, *tw sifts sVsis SSS Bfssi 

Stt^S st*»I?t«st, i<*r sfqw sftw C>I«ft 
Ws swj «?ftsi ftwsii fsrtw 4^sr*t >*fs- 
st^ ’I'S^ St^^C^si Sll, iStStS SS[ft?li:SS'8 iSiSFS 

^fsrs x** ^«ts’*rswsii 

ssiS gt®fs« ftiirs^ gs ’ffssi sftsi stfsn® 
•tffswsi SI, ns nsts^ ntfew *ti nrnwn i 4^ 
•» %fn esnten sfnisin enstssts s(ti*f^ 
(s^ft*i nifs« ni I 


cwimtst css nlstiislnin fnnri sftw f'sft 

fs|t®i si^tsn sti ( 

nis stnts s^« fs|w 

'swiststfe nftts nitsn ni i fsft nnv cnftiw 
Btnsiinn, m |f 5 nrten^ *»» fs| 
ni sftsi ennts nns sifettsi enn i 

>fls, enfssst ifisi'i ns nntst fnws nw 
sift snn strsisn, ssn« *iniss sift s*ren 
ftifscsn ni I fftfs ^nsinsifts ^tcsis'smJl 
<ns^ snin ensi i 

fenis snn ntsts ^fn nfitwn ni i 
fsfn ssint cninmns nwsr <toi 9 *ftsr sft- 
c^n, <11 s? cn? ns stsis snten ns nss 5 Jsi 
ntstlsi stfswni «fsis fnftsts nns tfefs- 
ens fens 15*1 S1S1 i ^s nsninn ents 
Sven'S r«fn ns nnisfe nsjs nn ^cnis st sin- 
51 3 sfstsn I 

niW’Enreis pil^ ( csife ) ssn^ msstln 
^«n s^ "slstn sftesn ssnfe Jisfe nfs fsfnsi 
'ntfnesn I 

•unis sums^cnfe sicar m^sts nns tftfs 
cnisi is?tnfecs nw nisi siwn i fnens m 
^Ifes ns feists sen esn nsf ftn i 

ffenwr*! cnfnn nftsl ntfswn i 

ffefn ssn fnfsw sf^sn «sn felsis stcl <iinfe 
snn c^ni Slfns i 

ffecnni^ fnf‘% enssi nnm nftw s? «tn 
sifnwn I 

^fnsts fecsnwsiwtnji nw sifts nfests 
nns iss nwtfe mnts^ <nst nts <fls nisife 
stftwni ftft nnw nft ntnstftwn cni 
■* nnwi nrftwn ntw s nw nftsi mftwn i 



w'ft’j" 'SWa i^fa alt's j’stsj »itafa*naa •fa-'SJa'f'S ar»i 5 i #f*f c’fttiaa 
«ttr»jt*i can Tfasi ai® ^lai 'sta nf^i's atit oral's *tfta i 
afntsH 1 taiiai ntaianiaa fa«Ma ^-sin 

ainttatn na’atca nf'ft's ta * 15 *? a fawn 1 Tl^t«Tt?f ’SRfTO 

ajfatta ca atfti's afaai ‘asiTfaft c«ata’ attal am 1 

atan f«raatfawa, aaal ca^ ai'^ta am aam aiJai 

faal atli'sa 'saa? atata |fa tfat^a 1 iai Scanear afeaiitaa i 

ai^'^ fa| fs^i afaaia aaa ta '?t'5 au«a „ io^o aitfalta Staasar 

^facsa I aiafjtatajtna ^'sfj i 

'Btff^taa n'Biasa ®aa ca>?t aa«i flaaii'/Vl , n»* attatma catia? aari 


a^ a'f «t^t al'«ra aiaan ^faata 'Ifaai alia 
afaai ^ai ft'i'sai ^1 f^a a« asfaai c’ffawa 1 
caia al alt's ®nia ^faata aitataa alta 
«t?i all's aa^tl^ at^tajra fa f?ai alt'sa 1 
'saiWtla 'ttata ifta na naa^ 
®taia ala aiaa atl 1 'aar atatta's 4tata ^'s 
nita ata ^wa afaia «faia fafa a'^aai'!, ca 
fta nfaajta afsai sfaat ailtaa 1 

f«la 5 cai aaa ^faa aai afacsa al, 'nat 
atai awaa atata ^ifaatml iswtatia afawa 1 
a1|a aal faai clil aai fafaa atlia 
ataatfacsa 1 

a® fatal ^a ^tlitaca a ?^itca ca'gtlcs 
ataatfacsa i f«fa afataa ca aaa faiaa aiaj 
fsfa <1 aaia cant atfaiaa 1 

aail ttaaaa, faaita atcn lint atai^ta 
«t*i atfaiaa 1 fafa afniaa laita atfa 'Sfata 
atata fafa^ta aiaa ^^sa ^aa ata atfaa 1 

( afaa^ ) 

nfa^a a^tcnai n;aTaa atata ntaa ata 
*fa^fn^” I ?ai titw fta ataat^ft fnfast 
alia .sfatfna a* 1 i«»a atta >vva sfltn 
n|j« ^ifWatn lai l^ta faa ata aifaa ala 1 


H 

>» 

^vQao 

caan ‘natreft 

fnittastiaa atfstl 1 

!»l 

M 


nt^aaa faitaa fs^i 1 

>•1 

H 


atai att»®atn fatata a'jtj 

^o| 

» 

»i 

fenaaar faailatntaa ^51 \ 

>01 

N 


’Ftnt'Staa caiiaa ^'^t 1 

•i\r\ 

f> 


atan^tata ^tfcaa ^'5[i 1 

%«>cn 

« 


f^mifllia fataa^^ii 

«»tn 

l> 


atansar at'sa star 1 

oxn 

n 


atiataa arnmtattcaa 1 


V 


ata^a* naaam cataa ^'ji 1 


( atafa ) 


fsfal ta a^tc'iai cant fal faaia ataa 
faa atataa cata at’aa fan at 1 
aMa aafaa afaa a>traj «atn alai can, 
“fsfaa cats jcnt fad 1 ” ^cai faca si l^at^ 
aai ata fa ai |ai <aaaa cntai ata atl 1 4 I 1 
'faaa’ afaa ai?tai afnai aai atlia "ntta 1 
a»s faca nf'sjl fsfaa 'aiaa fefnn 1 ‘df«ai 
faafeatai’ ntcaa an fsfa ^nai ca'?n'5 'ea 
fa{ 8 1 uiiap« clatt faatti ‘faaf^,’ ataa uiafe 
nat^ I cafe 'ntata fsfaa csta > 1 ^. ■aa ca>ft 
fafe I ata fsfa \ fa nttn c^tata >al’ 'aasn'sa ? 



8 < *R <«1 I ] I 

#l*» c'ir*ln »i"iw^ 'wt*rf 5 ?t '8 cw. 

*ilil^^t^ n^» f*i^l> fi'i’t 

*13 ftf'<tt' 5 *t 'St?!? CW^SJ, - 

«(*ir5l*n nfit® «»t*Rt« 

upsjtfe *ttif ^rafltfll 3ai*t 15^1 

«tf^ t ^1^41 i91 ^fil '8tf1 

n^r®!^ ‘«SI*t 465?!^ «r<lstH5 

4f»it4H I <r*r »i?!r ’k<it ^ctt 
’tir^s'T ^ta Jivife assTi *rt«ai 'rt’nwa *tw 
*i®a*ta a>ta sii, tJiw'sr it'#ta i^tc'ta 
«rt*|sita *tra3 asmfe caFa<. f?w atai i^*itwi 
nWtwa ^'?^ta «f* c»tl5 '^31 
^fawfi r 

(Pearson’s Magazine) 


^a!»t I 

^^c»i«fa iirefa 

caaw *atf*t c’r»itw ata, 
ca fawa ca a?a ’af% 

aw ^tata aia? aca i 
•atfata ca^^ac1t«l 
^laa <544 ataa «f«i 
sfaa a'sa «Kltai 
caawattai ^atawr 

^taaiaw afsf arfa® 

aaa ca ata fa» faa, 
^aa-a*tia aati® 

«itata ca iW caaw 4wi i 
3watia aaiaif ca»T 
If I fafa fawffat? 
ca^ca'caat aa-a«(faf 
«ai^ aca 3at^ aia ? 

S|f^a»a afjiar i 


caiafaata 3^St a'tw 

^ia?ra ca aiiJa ’»t« 
'fl’aSl T 51 . ^'Ita ana 

«aaw ata ^tf^ca alw i 
attaa i,'?1 Bt^ca faca, 
a^ca «ca at«?l cal'?, 
3iaatia aaia cait , 
aaia ca« 'stata aca i 


■ % ^ata cHtata at® a^aa aaia afa 
aftf^fw artai atfaatfaiaa i fa^i faa aa a«taa 
alw^ta f^tata, ataft f«fa 

♦fata faiaa 'a’t’fl ^’atfafta ai^tlaifaiiaa i 
caatta atafa atata afaa fs^aa «tf«catfa«ta as 
f?3 atJrf^atff caa caatca <<il fan cltatiaa 
^^atfa sia»N-catai '8 taatiat- 
aiatat faiaftB aa i jib «i?r aaca 431 «ifB*tfB 
^a CBfa ffcastaa stiai aii» at^ i liata aaa 
.laa >* a«,aa am i 

(Literary Digest) 







4 W 


f^^t? ’jfim c^"! '^(Wt fi»j I 
'st^tn 5 trn, »i»itw ^' 5^5 'Bt»i 

•Itf’t'B, ’I’l C 6 W C’l^ ®t»I •Ilf'H^ C>\ 

*ll«0 sfetsfe I 

CT t?*» ^* 11 ®! a®<ltN »lt 51 

•lffWff»l I c^*n Hsttf 

<«t •it'st’itfji «t^si 

^tf>ii« ?if*iw i^r^si 5jf«i«i “f® %, ^9 c^ftsi 

^,< 1 ? sn f’f ?" 
fetfsis) fifJI 

5f?9l ’lfil»I “«t>lt?1 1” “«t^t5l !’ 
mr 1(1*1 *i'5»i— cnHiv 
rfiw*t (it’rMi ‘1 *t?i '8 r?t«fis»i, «c«fe ii'C'i 
*ti'? <«c>( f^faw f?c»i "sa*? c»it®f5 fwwta afaw 
•^1 in •tt'5 fif laiw ?" catafe < 9 ^\ caw 
aw “ataa^i ca*r afa^a f«a r >«? afaat a^a 
'atwi catca cal cai afaai atfaai i ^at«i 
4^^ afi*®l atai afaa "^fa «(5 cwtca catta 
W a^a, ai fa «iajcaa aa 's' f “ai cai ai, 
^tfa fa ata ai cacat Jicafa i ai a«ria atife 
^wi aaw cataa i" ^aiasu «aa fa ffesr, 
“catata aa 'su«t ifli ! atatacaa at«i Bfaa 
caWata *atatiaa aa^'s afaata ai^^c's ca? ?* 
a^twa '8la-«taa wa ^itacaa >iiafei fawta 
af^ caa I ca ataiata at'sai^ aca atfaai 
«tr^a at 1 ^«fl«ta iffcaa citfefe <aa^ Atfaai 
^•i^tcta aa ffaa catca caia ^attai 
afiia *at« cetata aw aff ^ta »(ifa aai r 
atat'stia acaa ^aa atfaai afaai »(«*(’»« wtca 
a^a afta “^rfata ail atat* aatHcv ajai 
Wa^f’* 


*(?tata ®rat®r«a *ata^ caata’ca a’^a 
a!, 4^^ r-»g 5 ca firca aaata r “a«la cal 
c^i^t aatca c'-faiats 4aa« atti ^ca 
caa fa i 'ata atatal fas a« cacia «rtar ®aa^ 
faai aatatai atata ^aatili aa facaa i atat® 
^ta cata a^ai ^faai at atlal ^ca ^la 
B^ai caa I 

a^a aaa ui«»ai atfaai at#! t'afaa «aa 
caai ^ta® i ata ^tata afar® ^lli atfaai caa i 
ata ftatfc® ftatlr® ^at®i aca ^icaa 
afaai cafaa af#f faatcaa ataa aa cafac«c«a i 
'?at'®tia cafaai a#ta at'staaafa c^lt^atti 
i®faai atfai® atfac® afaa “afaa caiifl c'stata 
aatali a<? catai caatp?, c®ta "a^a ®cafa 's ? 
atatisi atfaai afaa “«ita facaa aata a®® 
catli caatiai, ai r 

^«t®i *ataatat ale® atatal a?a1 afst® 
atic'® f^a.faii iiali 'caa wa catcal ^tfaatc? i 
®tl ^ta a?a ai, afta atca ^^ai af?a i 
aia ®ia®li faa fa®tca ®taia ma 

a?c«fsa i fad atatias® ca dtai atfar® caa 
atl I dia dali c®tca dtata ca dd aca faai 
dial afiga i 

a#!a aaiTta aaa dat«ta aca ^li aaiai 
afaai aaa jca'5tlca atia *i1, ataa atl ca 
atatatca ^faca atfaa i 15 

afaai afdaifaa i aata aca ^faai atata acata 
"a4 afaai ^aa ^tall ^at^a afaai ala, 
atata *ta air® «Wa ®tfaat‘a aa atfla alai . 
caa 1 

« 

a#la atcaa ataaatfa caatcaa ^aa ^f^ai 



8< I j I 


*tf 95 l ? ^»T ®1 'St^tJ 

«Nf»i ?!:'<ta ^*ta atfta caai '^r»!al 
ar»i9i ‘^taf '5’ cai 'sjtr? I ^r»i asr^^i c«»t^ 
'‘frtta ’Jts «t?i a'sfi? I ^^91 c^wa 

a»ita 'Bta® ? ^fs u)9f^ cafaw 4JT * a<^i) 
'®tata '?l<^at'B 'atN c’Plwa fetfw '•atf’iai 

af»i*i ^ C'st^ta oiatsiife c^w «5tata ca 
ca't^tt's cat's aa sta ai i” ^atsi atfataa fac^a 
Btfaai stfaai 'sifai's atfaa =»'5 ca, 

ata <flaa at^i fai 'saata, ^'satfa ar<ii*(< 
fa'^a'stt aia 'jfV «itat9 a'tta ai i 

aafaa aa>fca aa«itfaT%a fata a ata^ 
a{at «1 fa'^afta at:& asta? aiifsc's caa i 
a«ta 'stata caa Rifat's fsa, casta aasta^ ca 
«ata fasftas ataai^t^ atfaa ai i aicaa faapfe 
^®ta a?ai af®ai caa i 

assta fsBaftra f%aatf 3 j «(tfaai ^aftsta caal 
'sfai'sc? I "atw ca 'st'ffttaa afa« atfata «^tfaai 
j| 3 »^ 6 <i>a a^ai f^®tai ^raa aaa caacaa, 
«ttiaa ^lai ’att® « ?" asliaa >aa s^tfacsf^a i 
'Btata jtaa feaa c^ caa ujas cata 'atsft cafaai 
faatt? I ssts^ta t'sa faa as?! ajassa i 

^a's caat i <Jiaa'« aac« ataf« ai, 'sca 
!jt? caatfei ataatta ai 4 t« ata i” 

'st'fffa Bfaai caca a^a aifass eaca ^atssta 
aajta ati< >aaatra csata fetfaai afaai af?a i 
^atssta ajara faatfaa ^aa tHui a^a ftja 
^ps straai afaa i ca f?a 
sstc^ vtfas fat's sfaaltf i 'sta ata attas atfaa 
'a:«rt'Bni aw aw caa 'stata aata taai wai«a a« 
'^a *tff« aa «tt»r 'stta ai c^faai c^a Sat-s 
alai Bfaai at^csw 'ata ca aafei faatfe iatsa 
catai atata atai a a catca afaai «ftt 5 1 a'^ta 
'stata ataaaw fawa ^afi cafaai Faafaal i 


ai ati<» afaai fataa, afataa “asla aina 
^ta a’ca a^fa caa 'atal, a^ata f«aaf? 
sst^tatas ^tf caFa, ca’lai caa caaa asat« i” 
a^a atast^ai ^f^ai ^tsgi^a i as^a fai^ BtFaal 
cafaa at<i&i atFaai faatc?, sstata aa ^atsta 
af^a aa atfaa facas ■a’Fata fftt's Btfasi caa 
twa a's atFaa atai caa i 

v4 

« ♦ * 

*C!?ta 'sa ca? i 'ata Jiaata cata aa ta- 

t»^a ( injection ) fifci ata I <a? aa?afei 
^I'sa '.irtaa” <«? araai fsaasf^ sst^ta ^f^al 
^ts^t^a I aatatal fts 'sfia afaa “^a 
atai asiatai fata? at^ta Fa«, ca ifat >asfe) 
iBftaa 'saa caats ataca ai ata cstata 'satca 
aca^tw?” FsatfF^'swa 4at| faF'a® a?ai 
afaa "as’ta ! '£'? asta 's «ifata 'st^rs ata 
fa I «iifa «ta'3ta >a? aaa?i c’Pt? caca? ^ta 
'»aca?, 'St? sstasata ma'vta ai cai^B '^tfa 
Faw? uitaFg i” 

aatata' ^tfaal c^fataa i 4? faawa feaa 
'ata -flasgl faawa ■ataai ssFaai Fsfa -iiwatia 
fsBaaftsa ?tsifaffa afaai afataa “atai, a«la 
cstata atai ata tsta's, ca? a"ac^ l^fa ^tata 
a? caca i faa,^a c<fta at'S atai, ca caa catata i 
^tfa <aa|« f?a ats ataff an" Fsaasff 
^fBtstf® afs 5 t®t?ai aatatata attaa lai atai 
afaa 'atfa ^taata a«ta i atata ^aata ata i 
'atfa vaafa 'stcas caafa i” 

fsaaif? '9 ^at’Fa <ra a^fsi fltaatfa 'sa vi 
asfaai ^faat's aaa aslcaa aata at?a ai, 'saa 
'statai a^caa acatafei a.ata atFaata a» Fa 
aai ^fea tswa? 4a?i aata'f afats aFnil 
caal 

8 

aatatai '*«ta tjaatita atwa aata aaa 



w iatt^*t. iWb' 1 r <1'®, 


^tf^i »ilt»i5j n'sj 

^■IW« OT?<trs<C’» « CT'l’<rtl 

»I^«1 C<t»l '5t«l1 "fB CSitWB 
^Pisf ail 

W^tr *l«tW9 «l» ^"S I»l5’lt9 c<t^ 

^Bt^WSI, 

▼*i b1»i *11 1 f«i ttan ctt^ ^1*1' 5if*ui 

fw «% fvusw I f'5*1^f^ 

«tVtB WfiT«l*1ffl « BUttTH C*f*l1-’9*11 

BiftW »l1f<f»l I 

^tfesl f^nti? I at 

^^nrw's ^at'Bl *f«r eiftm 'mc« i 

CT ai^^ni 'ttf^ *rti ^fii® « 

»Wlt5 *1*15 '*1^‘>*I f^5l 5W5 «»I ff «f»I1- 

tw c^r»i'B I 

CT fwsi \«>tt «15t?t5l I %l«a ?5t»l1 *11^1 
BttWPm t»ta faatfe ^vcbh *i« tftai 
*tf?itfi*i I ’ic'f B*tsi CB? ’ft% ?5 *iit I c«Fa»i 
^«i*i m*itt'«at»i1 f«»i^r? 'si^ti« ’I'r? 
iraata Pint afnal t«aft atPi^ ^t9it»t 

“HI caWtB Pita aafsrt 'saf'ft cac« aw i 
ait«Prta «*» *1^ «itwr ’?'ai'«f»i c’la 

’ffiit f«*iBf? «««i*itr*i «ita a"?! 'Bti ^faai 
aftia fir»i I W*fTai afnata ^ai a^atfa Pff? 
fSm af»ic»i*i “c’l’ia’if «’ na a’ca caw, ^tfa 
*«l aa •'tat® ata aa” aPiai acaa faw 
fatal *»faai Pa caaitai faa i Psaaf? aaia 
^a B?ttal afaa “ca\ai, aaai c^tata 
atata faftt faca caw acnca i aaiaafi^ 
cat« aw aw ca <aaa cacaf atai faww i 
5 ^ at caw ai «ua niaiai faw ca^ cat f 
aatatai t’g aata aPaiaa “atca at fa 
fa^t atw I aaata act c?ai aata ai t aifa 
ata atai ataai atafl t* faaaf^ afaai 


caa I aatatai afwiata ata ffraai cafawa, ca 
'^ata -ataca Bas a]&a ataai afaai «itw aita 
Btaa atata ata atfasi attc«w i aatatai 
a«i»ia sf afaai atyaca 'stfataa ‘ca'i ai i’ 

at% aatta aaa aa i a(at«l aaatca 

’ 9 m afaai atattai faa i faattaa aaa W 

aaa c'gf^ca >iiati atiaa atattai ^faiaffa 

'Baa ajatai acaa >aa^5 catca ga afaai afaai 

atca I atw Biata aaca a^a 'e a^atc*ta aati 

^?a atwitf^atB afacwca i aaai aifafa acaa 

a'?,a atcB a®tc«a aafaatatai ^‘%itai af^a i 

atrnai afawt«ta cat 5^P¥a tat^ifaa 

atcatca aicaffwa faait «ttara i ai atcaa caa 
% 

wtfa ^,— ata arata aacaa cat fa'ja ataa i 
'Btata aa a«ff8, ca fa a^a i a^-aHa ac« 
atwia atata tfiata, aaa ca taicaa ’ifaa aa 
aitata ajof aaaatfa caia wfaai atca i ataaa 
Taatfa® wtacaa c^taa "a<, ca ca wb araac ! 
a^tcBa ttfacB atfaa i a^atiaa ataa 

'Bt'oca caa cat af«9 at faa f^a wfaai cata 
aBa wca ^attai faa ata Btata afaac^ ^feal 
t^a faatcaa aata atai i cata-faa caa, afata 
aiFia afaata, aca aBtwa raatB* ”»ic< tacBa 
aB PHFtaa « atawta icaa fsaa a? catca 
ftfacB atfaa i 

atw cata aatta atai atwBi ataattcw aati 
faatt aa afaatt atfacafta i «< aacaa cata 
aaa wtital attca Bwat a^f^ a.atacsia aa- 
ata i a caa atawtcaa aBt awta aas awti 
ttai ata i 

KwtBi aarta aaa wtiBja faa «i?ta atai 
15 ^a^Bati ftai wtata afaB i <wtatca atfaai 
ca ata fawia ataattw atfa« aii aWi 



8 ^ >1 

Tfs ▼tb 5t*ii 0»’<t’i I «tOT? ’it'lt^a c*i«ita»t3 ’»’» 

#lf»fw f if^W I ’tlf C’tc? I C^WW? 

—'etui «ii*i c?t<it?*i”— 'flt <if»ifll Cl «trt 

»I*1 k»I *11 T f?tT 5tf«1 5f»R|1 Cl*! ! 

Jl<*f «1t4 Slot's *tttfl*11 I «»t? '51513 r«51^f? 'Bt'»tC93 5lt3TI »Pit1 >1Wt^1 

C55^tf*( %< 5*91 f9«t*1t9 Bill'S «1)i§t’*t'5^ 'f BI f®'e1 ^tfJIC'B CW • 

I *13*113 *It?.*19n’11t'r3 ^*13 41*11? I 431 3li5 

f^siefi? '5l'a«l3 '«It*1’f 3f»l31 *ff33l 'Sl^tw? 51^91, *1331 3l3l fe^l fife's «ttfit3l C3 C^3*l 

films 3lflt« 91^31 ^911^13 f5r35«,3l ’ffst'S «t3fi?3l »m^3l 3f'g9I I 

9Itfift»1*1, *119 3931 33^31 '51313 fil^cB Stf^Sl 39Jt^e «l5tg ^£39 fife's Stfisl C«sfifl33 I 
C33i ^r3m3Tf33| 3tfi3 5*31 3r?3 “C'SWS 3* Y" 

3ift3 ^3 333 «lfirC'5 ^13? 59 '533 ifSt 3331 4* -StUt fssfiis 5*31 C33 I '5t5l3 
3® tsifme '3t5l C313 ^31 3l9 31 1 4®fif3 5? 333 5*91 ^^3 I C3 f9Wt33 3^ fis||- 

3«I3®I*4®«3 <513113 ^Tfil913f51 SfilSI C33 ^3 *t?1*gl ®1513 33 43*1 f65®t3 VfiHI 

®t5l '8fil9l 3513191 C5t* fil«9 «t9 ^lf*91 3l#tg f«®3 C5\<5l*9l C33 I 

, 3331 *51313 333 t131*t® *131*t® 35t3l3l 

, * • • « r®33f? ®l'S5t3t® 3C3 3*91 31133 f3eB 

“3®l®t3f53 C3t33 3l<5t*1 C3l3 fift® 33£® ^ifif91 *1?1*3 ®33 a33ll3l sfilSl f39ltf3 1 

31133?" 3311?313 1 4318 3311^ 39^31 511139 3fil31C< C3i33 4551 51131 f^3 3tC3r 3im 

4®fe C3l3t3 f«35l3l ’sr33 ■‘35l®t3t53 C3t33 f53.3t3 ®f39l C<H3 43 *31333 

31#1 £*13^513* 331® 31C33 ?” C3l3fB 4®^ 5tt33t3lt3 3t31*3l firC®ff3 I 
«rt*5*Jlf5® 5*91 3f33 “f®f3® ^t33r53 59 

i|^3f3l3 3t3 I 

31 'fl 

C«l3 3f9, C®t3 3t9— 

C®f33 33r9 35?|9 ®1t3, ■ 

413139 C313 333*1 3tC3, 

133^1319 ®#| r 3 «ft 3 

C®15( 3131 ^9ft3 f 

C«t3 319, C«13 319— 

3® 4113 3® <3[f3® *1131, 

^<83 4tt<§ 3® H® ®131, 

393 *ll3lt9 333 3f®9l 

3’t3t3 3lf3H 5t9I 

^CT*ll3I5ar K»3'l^ I 


C®t3 3t3, C®t3 3f9— 

139131 C353 3f5 £333131 
£ 31 ir® 5 l 9 l ®® <^l 5 ir 9 ®l 3 l 3 l 
ft33 f333 33t39 £®tC3 

*<^£39 33 5l3 I 

0 

C«13 3t9, £«t3 319— ^ 

313 313 313 ,fil3t3 31t3, 

^18^3 ®H3, 

’^33 338 W9 f3®tt3 

£®1*1 3131 ®131 313 I 



JffVR— att^. 








*t%»ta <r« fetw n<«rit? 

'§^< 5 ^ *tfsiffft?f»i vaw^ 

Hfv 5 iti?<i f»!r<t'® csitfen 

( notes ) <2|!ftr»f® i ^ '«f»l^t3l 

C’*V55»I sti ?'??! ?(?«)» 

Cf^'gW 99, %^f919J|J[ *ltW9 •99t 

fesR’^ti&'stl'fa \9i ^^5519 f ^<9 »J^£ 9 i f^(t ^9 
«T>in»«^r -a’fM 591991 '•^t *t9<'5Htftar c^fftr® 
»|¥CT9 ’tf9B9 *\9W 9pt5ft9 ^f99l 

C^tVj^W *ir99riS«^ 9!f991 f99t£9*l 1 «1t99l 991- 
9191 '5«tJ>1t3t9 ^f9t^ 

fijttfl *»tivf9C99 C^\<5^991 Pl?f'59 99 95«,»I9« 
<9V»I f9^« 5fl9l«f9 I 

> 19 l 9 i 9 t«f 9 t 9 It 9 C 9 St!t« 
^tlWsrt^l 'BVw9i9t91 ^C?<f 'ettC? 55t9l'8 
>lt9ta I C9 faiL’l ^t«f 

9<ll9 919 ^f9t> life's ’IT91 919 I «St99 

fe*l9t9 99t9tei f9«9 9t9t?9 9'$59 

%«1l9[tf5^«f 94«9 9<51tt 9t«19l9lf9 

ntWl 9t9 I 

*91«f99 *tC9 9t«l1 fes|£^ti5 i’t»1 I 

(959 fe 9 C» 9 tfef»ur ' 89 tC '9 C 9 r 991 »” 

>9^ 9<91 *lti 9if9l»l ![f^£'5 *1191 919 C9 
*r9t9t9f f999 9lft^J 9t9t?9 

9X*?t C9r9W «fft9trw»151 I t91 '5^9 

*^’l»t99 9^t»l «(9«^ 9tS|9t»1l9 

C9fl9t9« i|9t9 fe«l9 9tr59'5 91 ><9tC9 '8l9t9 
«>l«r 91f%« I 49119 991914 f949 9tri«9I 

9t9t9[C99 fe9t9ilfef919 9<C99 C9 ^0(9 ^Itlf 55t9tW 
91199 "*ti 41«19’I 9f99U9 I %9i;’9lfe 
'8919 f9*l 9Rl9rt 'S9C9(lf5 919 9^9lf«»l I 

4^9119 «*(9lRt'B 9^9119 I fe9t9lfl 

»99tCT f99f*If «tfe*1 C9'P«^ 


fe9l4lf5 919 99*, ^9191^5 9lt99 4^ lf«9l>r? 
«rt99l SI1« 9?t'8f9 I 49U9 91919 9^9 ^9191^ 
fW «f%lle 99 '®191 »1f91'5 *flf9i:»l ^9l9 
’®«.’lfa9 tf%9l9'8 ^1991 'Stt^ 9^t« 9ir9 I 

^9t9lfe'^<<' 91919II 9194 <t«C9 499t9l '«^9i*t 
f 9 |r 9'8 9 ^ 9 U 5 !— 

“19911131: «tl99f(:4i 99959: • 

?''W‘l9Tn 99911^3' 'l‘f(t9?5HflH«1 II 
49H19491 914^1 ^9£9l§1f9f99<i51 I 
'54t'5£'1 '89: ^99«. 9(r»lt9l1'ir9: d 

'54^9 4ff9»lt '^'ft 9r«1t*l9 iSl9lf9'9^ I 
f»199> 9ir»W? 44 99^f9f9i'2t9t g'ttsi II 

9994S9?t f99;i 99^149 919W9 9^14 
<§e.9g 9t9lC8 I ^919 *1*1119? 9^ I 4 '? ^49 

9^ 9t9J? £9 9199 ! ?9<S. fe9t9!lf?Rtf9 9'^9l9 I 

4919 9914*1^1 4f99lf?l»I9 I 4919 
4lRt»I 9194 'b 1<^ 4f’1*1 4^4 «|4lf94 9t9lf4*I I 
4919 99^r»lf'IS'Sr9 4lf»t»I 9194 1*194 <ar4t4 

9?9lf89 r fe9t4lf59 f*l9f9l9 C9 4r*|*! 4'|4 
?tf»l4 99 4l9lt 41991 49119 9lf9C4 »llf9l4f9 I 
‘4ir*i9l' f»1W9 919 4f»l*1 ?tf*l4 41919 f9W9 
919 91*191^ 4191199 r94& C919 99 I 4l9l9 9W 
4? 95 f99 f9f« 9494 : f8f9 ?W9 4199 1 
4ir*l9 199 4191C99 f94S 4l%9 f9l999 Rll49^ 
419 «919 fn? 91991 «l'?l9919 99 I ^9141159 
4414 f944 l4l9$ ?199 4l99lf«l99 9l99l 
4?919 491 9llt4 91£9 I I 9 I 9t£4 9£9 99 £9 
4l99^l9 fe9l4lf5t4 194^9 4l'?1 41*1^ «tf4®4 
4t99 \ ^9l4lfet4 bl9 4 91'4‘C99419 C9 f99<9 
4994 «t4J4 C9159 99 4l9l 9^4 t9l £9 f*R99 
^W£9 ^M9t4» 9l9lf«9 4191 *119419419^ «f4- 
99 99 1 41991 4?19 >*I4}499^ 4449 <*1^14 



8 < JRtin I ] 'bo 


■(•Hc^n ^5® ^f95i fwrsife. «t?i 

^Hs^fwa i 

"jCffl ♦IW’t 'ttlf '*rf«Cfl 'aiCT’P«r«I 
wnt^c'rt cH'ii 1 
^ 5 , 

sit^i il! 

^Ha acai 4afSi facia ^cmcatu. •JfSl a?t(?a 

I ^?i ^r« a'< siffa asitrfea 

»fa, ^iStstcaa ®ta ®tatc« citst m^csc® t 
c^tc*ta (a’ffaf ®tfsrai f^afcf. •a’ffacat >fla( ar® 
fap ca? at'5 *traaii a'^ata «aTc? i atrs faini, 
*p?j.a atalas a’f I* “^asitaaa ifaaiaa”— 
5c»laa faaiifacaia 

a<ata aaftaraa ca falta a^a ^caa 
at^ai ata, 'state® ®ara 'Stata «ttat® aac®? 
^aafai ®ai ata i 

af«® faaitfacata feacatfSa caa^i^ aacaa 
«ti^aa aac®caaaat afaatesa, ®tat« 'fl?c»r 
®a^® aat a'Saj cata arac®fa i 

“aai® aicta catfa® ca a^ 

®tatc® fai^ata ac^ra afaata cat at^ ; ^ aa?i 
^c® fairta ca^ia faf’s att, -ate®!® ^^a ac< 
"ataattta” 9ta aaa at®a «»tc^ i «t® ^a®fa 
facia afaata a® fa^^ at? ! 

^tcaa '«taai «fa 2 t*f« ^ac a^® ate® catra® 
< 2 l 9 a '*i^f®a faaa fwi afaca. ?taSt ca 

a? . «t6ta ata ale® ^'^afca ataa® a^at 
atrac®c?, ®faaca ata acaa atca at r taataaa 
afa®ai « 


faaa atfaaj atat^caa aa ‘ataatata’ acta 
®aata caaa ataaa aifiaj atattfcaal feacatfS 
a<caa Scaa it®ai ata i ataaa ®aa« facataat- 
f®fa'» alai “atflai” ^aifa atai acaa ail ; 
taa caatif® ‘atatai’ ^'itfac®l a(f«ri{« 
alc®a I ‘ataataa’ 'Staia a<a aac® fafa® 
alatc?— 

“ataaa afaa ^at^ aita aca i 
lift 5tta a^at sea feacatSt '^c< n 
ataata ®ca ®at ataaa atatai i* 
®atca’feac®ti5a afa® fiafacaa c®ta ^c®a 
atl -, c®aa ‘'sK’ afaat^ lata fecal at®ai 
atlc®c? I tatc® ^tatcaa ®®ata aa ^aaflf® 
a^aaf'jf® ca ataci^ afe® faaa affi®i ataf^a ® 
ataaa afflai atatt^caa aacaa acat feacat# 
ficaa «tfa®t<ll ^f^« a«ata feacatfe ®ta 
feacatfB Hcaa'St'^ at atfaat atatai '#t<5ca 
»tfaif® «tt^ aa i 

ifacica «!»( a^c® atca ca ®faa a^fa feacatffe 
af®^® afaaifscaa, lai f®®ca a®a»ta 
a^c® itca ? ® 5 ®ca 'ataai afaa aafa *ta®atcaa 
ata) acaa 'aa®tai ara a^a’ta aa ; 

a®'!® '^ta aH4 ufaa «iiJ!ia 'Sff®ii afa a®aaa 
aa, ®ca aafa aficaaa atai feac®ite ftaa 
caa a®aia aica at ? facia®: atai ala 
aifaacia aaca afacaa afa® aaa;aaf^ ®ria 
® afVifac^a can afaatca, ®aa afwi *r!^a 
'^aa®1 ®tcafetata ^faft® a®ai nta® «rfa® 
a®aial aa i 


Ka»a^ i 







'Wi 

»Itt<r CTt? <8 c^ll <6t«?l *tfa5f, 

«t? 5^tw C^^»1 ; 

’'tW ^<91 fV « ^5— 

mtWW «t?l CVf^f *»1^, «s(t5 «5^>|Sf I 

C5trt5 (*rtt *1? <« «, <9 *»trt3 

C«W? *fl»I1-C?fe j 

'IWW CVts^’W ^1*1 

affi^tf sfl Cni% I 

*»i « CT « cifi cai^jj *rr55ir, 

anR-C^Un? «lt9»rtfsi ’•I C^Wfl 

<A^ ’«? c^ « Wrt 35, 

^t3 ^1W1 %5 fw«l, 'qfital Clftw «tf*I I 


*lfl5ai 

JRtaf >«tfl 35113 f’P C3 •IV'S 3tf3 

caw Hlf^a ca|4 3W ^tf*? * 
3133 *tlc« 3?a fafaa f3«ii3 3i C3) JSt^* 

C33t3 3^1-33^ C3 <5113^ f33 ^f3 I 

£3 31 3t3 ■JltMa ^1% 3t3j:3 31 £3 3t3, 
f^C3 31 f»l, art 3ff»l 3^C3 31 '«33 } 

01 3f<f 33 r33J1 « £31 3^13 333 'Stta, 

'Sl^ «t3 £3t3, ^313 ai^£3 3t333 

333-3f33 ^33-®l3l ^t3t^ ®t3 3t£3, 

faata f3r3 : 353 ^faaa } 

3t3 ^£5 313 33 3T33I3 £‘*1133 8133 fetl3, 
f33 '8t3J5 313 01 £31 f3*33 ! 

C3t3 I 


^Tt^T I 


( 33133 

*tt*BtW13 a(*t» £WP13 £313 1pf33l3 313 
3lt3tCT3 33t«f ift33 '8 C3rt3 ^3^1 £33 '3C3^^1 
C3t3 1 fff33t3 3tf3'8I, fe3»T3, 3tfej 3^r5 «(t331 
<4^3 3f3a3 3T^ I 'Bt? 3 WBi «rartw £3£3a 
ntftwja cai3 313 3tr3'«i 3irt^ ^t3tf3i33 
aiffB 3(t3rt« 313 I fe3iii1 3tftC3J3 33f '8 
4tf«3 Wt3 333, £3t^ «t3ff«3 ^fB'B 3lf3^ 
33t£*f3 333C'B^1 1(331 3<3, ®43l«^, 

«r?f«a 331 f3ai3% «Mi « 3tr3wi 3tai 33t3 « 
CT3 3<3ftaa £5^1 3'«rt 1(13^ I 
»ft3ta 33 wr3arta £3«l C3t^, £#t*^f», C3f33 
3313^ 3tftfBJ^ I 0(«3t3 31^3311 3T31 
£33 3t3art3 £3 3lf3l3t ^3tal 333 £333t^lC3 


‘faf533’ ) 

'93t^C«r3C33 ilt3C3^ 3133 3^3^ 3l383ta 
333 1F3 C31 £33 Bra'S «13 3^31 I 

3St^3 £3T3 fa^ta i(33t£3 flif'B « £33 
>433 '3£?fir3CBa 3'S pfa®, 3S« I 8^313 131311 
£3t3— fH 3t3a c3ta faaa^ 3fa«itan i C33 « 
3tf«a ^33f'Ba 1C3^ ^Htf33(.^ 3l3a C3tC3 
afaal att3 1 oit ^3 £3fia faa^ 3fs, 
If^st r3333 »rfc3 I <313 »f33ta 'iC3a £313 333 
. aii53lc3 <533 3ntir3i'Ba >4^ afa« naf i 3313^ 
atiJal 3rtl3, £313 3133 Hffl 33 fl3 3lai 
ifir3C3> 31313 333 333 3lt3 3l*l3 C3\aC3 £3 
farta 3^3 *tirai3 1 

£rt 3wlfli 3tf3 3<3la l3la |C3a 331^ 3lf 



*«ffl -a 5»«IW1 I r^lWH W’l 4Vifat 


I fsnsi? »tr^ ^t91^ 'm'5I1?l 

c«ff«i<( ’jfasi »itt« I ?Fr>^?f4 <2tf5i« cmv 
f*l«f S)l6l f5f««H3 'Btc^ CV'l^’f '6 
niftc^is 'Jt«i «i<ni ••»r'K5ti6S( « stt’j ^1919 
»l«tt5fl tfsf'S IS? «|5IC^ ««15II31 

«T«ETt C5^1 '»f«9 I 

’9«n ^Itg 9191 '«^t99it£^ 

C?f9 fff'S *11 l" Jli? «<16St|t 911(91 '519(9 '2lf’19i 
’jwfec's '^rasrtf*! i “f9r«flf9" 

-aiWH^ «?|91519 49>i5 »('8J (531, 1919 <2tf« 

«f(991 5(931 i1ll£951 I 911519 *(13 9t9l91 

'BHt9t? ^919 9U5f 6r9"5 9^199 I - 'SI l»1?1 >9^ 
*Itt^ <49*1 '^919 9J1 9fJl^S1 '6 9t91919 ^C«9 
»l8tl9»f 91911® f9rt9 »(®t»l9 9>tl«i^ ^91 

r«l9 9ll9 ! 9(9C® CilW ?tfe |9H® ^(^ 9191^^ 

'•(tCf I ?9(9 41919 9&91 495^9 ‘fifsaK’ ?(J19T9 
C®H tfltwH® 999 »tr9lKc9 ^'l(?S 9?C®C^9 I 
>4^ ’1C99 1^? «l(5»t9f l9t9«ft 91 9l9»(l9 *!(?,— 
M 99^(9 9^.1® (99^1(5® C’H** C9t9 91% 
lafWfts "1199 9 sUKJ 9 ^(5 '^?(99iH ®ffl£® ’99^9 
'9'9®1 »ll91 91lt®C^9 I ?91 9911 I99l9*® C9 
9(9191 C9^ 4119119 ®(9 11^91 9£9i ^1591 11tC«- 
«9 ®(9U99 lev 4911 4911 C»I1t9>9 «((119H 
CKtfet ij9% 119 I 4?9i1 ^(®4t9 C9|({99 ^(il9C9 
®(91t99 9(9(9® *19^1 99(«lt '15C99-95 9«99 
9(9(^t9 q;e-®9(W9 19 «(®’9(^ 9(^19'99(9 

f99l(99 'f|f® I 

<4¥1W 99C99 9® <9 £999 9«9(99t99 gfesi 
KIWH9 ®(9(9(® C®9(9 11®<£91‘&9 g% 9lt® 
®(9H .C119 %^*1®199I W® Solomaii 
9«1®1 Nimrod i((9I1 C9«9(t ft® } f95(9l«HC® 
fB(9 f6flJ9r1191 919(^9(M9 <49? 1C99 9I9?1 ■ 
C91 CKH 6(5ltt9tll9 I ir(®9J (9®1I19 98t 
9lnnt®«»l9 C9(^f9lH 1(9t;9I f99(99 


9(9'? 'siil'Sfl^ I Clli9lilt99 ^9^9®1 4^, 
(«f«( '9Ci9 (sft t_f99l 91 lf?9l Ilf®!® 11199' 91 I 
1J99 ®’$5lft9| ®(9f ®919 r.5£9 99 1(t9l 1(?91 
9((®t®$ St19(C99 I 4? 9?i:®£f 1t9"f 99(9 I 
t9(4 r9®fe 9t£« ®(a® (9r«9C99 C9991 

If'® 9119 9591 ®t9 I 

4t ®I9fe 915 r9C®l9l£99 999 itrOb <{1 
flfel9"5lC^ 199 99 I ®9'1t(5®l 4l| 

999 »^£« 99*199 »I1® ®r«® 9(9« ®M I 
®l4tf«9, 1l1*®1'l 49? '^'1*1^9® ®19(9(%£99 
®19 119 C®99 19(9 f«1 91 I ®9(^ 9tfiC®Il 
1?9(C9« C»l(t® C99 9^91 Sftcsffll 

C919 99 ilr^O Is (sl99 ®S 111 4 fllW «9tlf® 
C®H99 I ®19(9 'Gore of \Vm;i’ (wit comes to 
grief ) 9(9® f9;9i1 9tc6l 4t ^C99 ?9(’il9(9t9 
9£«l| (9*91 4119 4t®l(1® 99 I 

191 C91® ®19® ®C9®ft 4jf 5 15^9 IK (i|f'991 
»9-9(f9C®J 9911 9^1«9 9(9191 ®C99 1 

9l(9f«l® ^C®lt®’'®9 9«9 4 999 (®«tl9, ^(9 
?r99(9 911919 “liozhe Tsarya Kliarani" "God 
save the Tsar.’ '95(951 91191 *fr9(55 I IICH 
999(9(9® C11®f9t19 9C9J «I(9® 99 9t® 99 
?«t9lC9 9W« 9(^5 I 919 (9f«affl 4r®(fl® 99 
599 ®f99(9 91159(91 ®f9 t’ir®C99 999 9* (t&l. 
^1911(9® 1999feC'«9 999 9(^91 9*19(99 

(991(5 Cl9Cli9 9£9J ^£^(95^ (iVib— bVbO) 99 - 
(4)9 '&*1®((9® 5l4ll5f® >V>) 5 ^91OT9 

9®t19 £519 f99I15 (I® SVlr9 ) 599 

(5919(9 1 ‘f9r»*4' 4f®t1 959(9 999 llfll 

999 919(^1, tf9 £&f999 5 1(l5CllC99 9999.9t9^ 
I® a9l ®C99 1 

111 >ir*> «[S £9 91£6 ‘Sorochinlsi’ £5 
991^91 ®t99 I tf9 ®9-5t’^ f®£59 (95^9^^ 
< 9(99 W9 f99I(1(5 ®l99f 49(t9 f®ftlS 



— lltw, l 

^•f^fl S 'Sjfsufv'B St 3 l f^wsi I "Star" r?»«IJf® ’ ‘Myortvuiya Dusdu 

51 f 1 ! C*l«tl ’islitef = 5 tf« ’ffwl >£lf>)f| (Dead souls) 551,1 ,15;,, >^8, 

®it’® vn I 

rit*H I Jlt ’INW I fi( “Th« Hri-ands" 5ii« tn, ^ 

••’^'ttf*! 9>l1ir» 955f1 ’ft?’! I C^Nst (<>,t 5 «f 45 ; fjlt^j 4 f 5 « jfV 

r^»rjf»I9 Sff?51 ^tr^S Ifs, f*t^fij'i,if 5 tai >,jc?a fj^*) ^S, , syuis , 

^11 c^iw c®^!, '1KJ11 f^»i 5,1 1 «(««t 9 *ll'^ftf»if 5 *»t?ia)«'«(^^t«c*it' 5 t?« 1 w»i’», 

'fl^ W« IS’^DIi^tfs, *||51 sjiics,, ,jg, ^,,J, *I1|— *H5 c®t*I 

^^> 11 5 f^r.®r 6 jq-^t«T« V. Ainf =,tt, , 5,„ nm art ’\m 

WWtSt’Hl ■ 4 >I»I ’(’((t^lf6S(| ^PC?S( ?f 5 l 55 I )t,gb s^{ 

« m.^U «tifet»i 4'»gt ’^a '5t®i, 51^51 .?« srt^tt® «t®if*i^!i ®raai aftira «,?aiwa ^na 
aifn wa meal afa cwtnt? ®faai ctt^tlai aw ®taa i ai'tn fua 

CTwai '«rf®asi<i®ta faat«f a^ai -s^‘<^^ ^sit^ai ®fai®a, cat ajtca ®f»ta tsat 
aitjafata >srtaiia tsfi aru^ afias aafcai5<ii a^? atf»® i '>^iK 

at^ta ca ^tai afa®ita ®rat® atai aa i %t ©at aii^ c^^tfwa a^aa aaca tata fg,i 
•at aata tfa aiai* c^aitlfafa atai 
Vi V’f W^acaa faa, ,f5,i 

•It® ®taa I 4t wasa ata “Kvwiii<,rs <t a aaa aaai catat® afaai atf®c«a i oiafe 
Farm near Dikanlla" By Rudy Par.ka. f^caa, ca^ ®ai ®fac®a al. C®aa am®a 

tata acaa ?fa h&ta at^ jfc^i \8 5^ aatc® 'stata 15 ^fa® 1 

fSi® tf®ata •tain® ata i taia f®N ®aas caca afaai ®iai att, 

«raa a^®i asfe ^f® ^if^^tra® i5?iaa ®f?Ta « 1 aacaa 

faa ®(«f ®f 5 ai 9,1^, ^ 5,,^^ Revixor®tata Dead Souls? a® ipfasta feaaa 

tarai caa 1 4? aacs ®r,?n c»iaata 'aa* atrac®! afaa® atau? 1 *tfaf ifa aatwts® 

ftaia f^a ai, tfa apa ® 1 aa atai ®ia®|6 Dudishkin acaa— “Russia possesses only one 
1 f« « f®at at aaca ^if®® ®ca«) -aai The Comedy-'lhe Revizor' which quite fulfils 
Quarrel of the two Ivans, -Old fashioned Land- the requirements of dramatic art.’ 
owners', f,® tata «aa aitf® ,* Faras jiuiba aacaa a? ami atai futc®. ®fata 

^55fl I I 

>tro«.t(t!i<evizor 55 ai®fflaiaiaa'aatfat«i ^at m»far»t ac®! Sfa«tfal5a 

^«a ®®fel fafaa ^ ®fiic»a 1 <at atcfeja atai Professor Tikhouravop? fa®fe *,tci I 

aiw lacaa a® as* a# f®® aift fac^iatcaa aaa facat facaa atfej aatwiteai ®fintwa 1 
•iwalia laa ca aa faaa ate® aa 1 Departure from the Theatry aia® «tacf ®ia 

aaw tfa am faata ®ia ?^fl®faata®9 faewaa® ®tai ati 1 tare® iKafacia® atai 
faea’i ^1 afa<® aa, tttatc® itfi ®tta ai®a ataj ^a®ii ataUi 1 ®iatai aw ^tatw 









• 5f?ia •flsjfe'S CHt, Tl »ltl 
ff « n’lfa cirf'iti'sf? i 

▼f’T ’f’t*! a* f5l^ 

®t^ 4? *ttfei itt?i I 

'Revizor ?^»I, '«itf»f 

. I «Tt»it3 praai 

5 «»re5(1 aitf’tsi I ^1 

’IW «?l fW9| ?{^5n®, >2f«ll!i 5r?|35^ 
5l5tl« CWC»tt®3 

Durr 5 4®^^ ^fta'tf'S CSif I »tlf?t f'!f«&fC3a 
^«rw^ c<rNt3t C3 <ff*if»f I >4 31 '®t 

<ll®Sf!? 331 f33lf3t#t 1 rtf'll® ^S3 33 
»I®I^ 4? 33 '8ir®C3^ff*f3t3^ WtS 

3jf®31 HiC® 'llf'j 3t?f I =«)tf3 3t3 ^fsl 4 stf® «I^t3 
®31 C3 1«fC®t® ><®93 f^3fC6t3 31 331 t33n3f3l 
'313 I C3 C3 f33n 3r3J®Clg ®1 C3 ^f^SI 3(3 
«33< 3(3l 3r3C®t? ®t?tt «(t3 r33t3 3SC3 I 

®t3t3 ^^3f3 aF3*f: 3iri>3l3ta 'Sa? 3f3 

ita ^aN ®t3ta ^ra*? « C3>it ®31 331 
^ta« 3a I 3»i cafa 43 «ir®3ca 

«(®ti ®3l atstr^a V 31— caj®tC3st® 4®^® 
'3f®ai caatlt® »ttja fa 1 3®i ®ai ca c®33 
fHf^a® 533 aa, atatai aaa aaa ta ®ia aiaata 
caata « faiwa 3 ® 3ai 33 , 3atr6a ®ra 
^a «f3H3ca ai<^i 43 s 3ata atai '«(3ta 
»*i sfawa aaatcB a^® cat3 1 ^taal a3C9il 

naa aaa caj«tc3t® atf^ 'S 5 ^«ii®a 'Hl ca ^(aai 
®t3t ft3ta 3fa ai 1 ^it^rai acaa *t®ca 9tatt 
^tiatra ; a3t»it ^aw 'll® ^rtaata 43 a ^f®aa 
3(531 3tC3a i 

3133 3f«aa 53^1® 3tfa fatabtia afaai 
fl»lt3 I 3(33 3tl3^ 3t3ta C33a C3t3 alt® 
f^i H3f3t3a ipa«i3<3t 3fa3fa 3 ® 3t3ta 
'A 33fw aa I 33313 ®5 ><333 3tar aafwts® 
f33 3t3R3^tf3 ®3 3r3®l3, C3 ^t(3 fatal 


atata fataa ata atfeiatfa 4® 'a?’35SB' 
afaai ata 3lt®f3a ca ®t?u® 3t5H« asta® 
'sraata ^asi fga ai i 3' cat® atatata aafel 
ca'aai tai? 1 at#® nfaata a43 53 

^ 3 Ttf® 3 f«a aaa at#® fa» 3 i 3 faa 1 ^a® 
aife'aacai fataa (35 aa 1 ca aa aatcatsata 
331 ^13 a(3it® aa ata a 1 ®t3tt3a aattaisai 
3 ® 3 fei caa ®ii 3 ta 333^1 ai ®i 1 
caa ^ai aac® ^-aa&i 3ai afaa 1 caa f® 
fei iiiC33ica at© ??a’Cf 1 aifa®! a«taa faa® 
3?atf^a *t? at^® ®(a ®f3ai taa if^'a afaai 
cata a'aa an 4 ■aiaia cata as, caa^ai®^, 
®t 3 ti®aca attacs aica, ^?ic® atal a 3 ®fa 
isJHfsra 1 ®ai «tf3ca«ua2 ■aasti ®a3 
atfaai aaa ati^a ®f4c® aiiia 1 ca'ffva 
aifac® '•.awt ®if®ta®tca3 3a«ta fai^ta ai, 
'srtaia at® ji? ®T3if®aca sfasa a® 3^t3 

3at3i'^ta ®5 alta ai 1 ca a® cat^l ®t3f3 
®3)c® ®®t 33at3 sf3 ^feai ®(^C3 1 a3caa^ 
aa^aa aaf® aiNai caa ®f3i« 3?C3 1 

^tfa caa C3aa ata caf? 1 f® ca aata aaai 
c®ta 3f«5 ®i c® faata 3fat3? a^B aaia ai 
caca at^ 1 ®a3ta ^tcaa caa ata a^ata 
39 'stt'a 3 ® ^fa® 'atf3 1 'fta 413 ®((3ta «33 
ata caiai c®tata ai caca c®i 'aia caa at® atat^i 
at I «ita® ®ai aaaia «iti 3 ai caai ai ata a>aa 
atcs caai 3as3 1 

aataa f-ia ®ait®^ ®t3ta aitfeia efaat 
aatiatsafa 'fl®§l cai&njS 3i®ta w«ai c3ai 
attfej cataa ^3?i 43 a cwattai 'a® C3ta 
ai'ei®! aitSr cafa att 1 ®t^ aw®! atfej 
33ta «ttai3 <3^ atfi atfaa at^ar afaaw 
faata i» 

^sstcaaata papa'll 1 

• aataa fii^as ata® atrtra afafa® a'^f a^aa 
at% ra3aai ca^l a^atfa® ‘nfastfa®!’ af®®ia ‘53’ atia 
«t 3 t(H« flaica I 33 aiftfai® caif®a 33 aa® awnt® 
at 3 Ha^aiwi afffas Bdtiaf®, caif® aafaaaifaaj 
afiiaa aatai, 3t«'St «af« iti*® a3M alatt* 1 





t 


<$*> 


’tfs? ^tt«f I 

^CS '«Jtr«» ’^t«('l-9tai,— 
fF9 JltSl 

>«1I< I 

^twt^ ^t«r»i->ftwi 


. 41|*l ^t?1-f?CT,— 

«I1^1 ^»l 

fas' fsw I 
St?»l-51'8S1 '^t?»l Sts 
n» ’SSI Sts Sts csi .^ts, 

«iw ifa csss Sts 

StSJC«fS5tS StlSt 
«(tsiss slss-s'tistl 

CSS1 m I 


I ♦ 


sftss asssts, ststfsstsftss atw ’sst’ss 
stsi stfsia ^tsts s<jr^ sstsjais “'sts” 
s^t ats'^s ’isj-sf’scs s^sttss i 

^tsts s«|^s^ sfsats ^s sfss) sfsss fssts 

C*stsl ’StS«S«l St^ I sfss ^Sts CSISS-SSttfl 

sw ss css, *ss« ifs «(ts*s sfs stfsstts 
ssfsts r 

sfs, St® cstsstiss fssts SI sfssi, StfSfCS 
SSt^, 6«fStS Sts«, Itsi sst ‘s^ssV 

SfSSJtS “Sts” ststlsl, Sta CS’? fetst sfssts 
sssts Sttss CSt«1 csfsta S(tStS fssi- 
WS sftsi Ms stfssjt^st^ stiats^ ssrststs i 
asssw, ssistis sfs s stijsts i *tsts 
sfsstl St^IS Stl^l 'SSt Stl^J sfssts csW^ 


afasfs’s S3 sf«i?i 'Ststs SSS1 
'ssts! ^itsisra jsis i 

sss sssn ’sfst, 'ststsss csfas, srtss ®«.s, 
catsa fs«s-sasi «itsa stsisij ’sfes s^fs- 
stiss, ^ss ’•fs assststsi^as stfws 
c^s ? 

ssSt ^fs, s»s-s’^”S'¥f-airs^ia ^tsi-^f 
?sfa® ?rssi stfasi Stress,— 

“ass ass ss fsa '^fs «>ts i 
sisfa ssfs I— <st '®ts f 
sfss fss>i> ats ^s«si^, stsi asts 
»afssi ^tfs ssfasi cetis i «tws "SSW 
^firsts ssr sifss 4Stsi afsv Sfv "e 
ai«»s ssv fesstits ^fssta ’sssi csf\f,ss sisi 


asssts sts cs^sjft «%«i ¥(»rst»u»» srfsiifts'tl, «sws sefttwits «« sa stc* 
sRsts wit^sjts s^V astfta i i«ii >i» Stst star 




8^ n?;<w I i Tt# 

|jS«1 SfilWtW I '5t?tTI ^<5n 

^«r *tfiir5H!j jn, 'stwa ^'s 
feat vtf>i51 ^«1 I 

^WM filet’ll :— 

••a f^39^ C?«5N1— 

itNitCf c«twa 

tw’ tj»r’ ijc’??! ’ftsu, 

^3^5 >!t»H 

^arwt»i fsj’^fi f 

’ll,— 

“I»l^ Onr^l C’I’l ?lil»t ^«J1 *tt9 9|t* 1 
c^i '5t?i^ «t«f ? 

’ITC’f ’I??®! 5t5i-*iat 
■ «ftts ^f5l -3l»f nf?,’ 
wsiw*! 

c^w ^ca 5?f ? 

•itat’is ’Its ®f?i ’tt’i ! 
fsiftwa f<*r5t9> ftn 
itw— '«rf^a,— 

«1 «1, c>ial CTfll alsi ! 

’ll, <4«(ics^ 

i^rac^c? c’i^s?-'sri'^sfffr !” 

C» «rtw,~“5ra 5!1 ^ aif-ia ? 

C’l’ll *<1 >« f 

atfaa ’HtJii 'sti^a «c'«iaf fflt^aaw f««9 
«l£a«t ^faai »trsit« ’itfasit? ,— 

“^ai-i^f'5 ’I'R’i'f istfs'Hsii aiaf— 
aawa ^f»i 'st* !” 

4 ca *t?«r»itawa a's wtatcap's wt*!) <»faai 

ftrewE I . 

asfaf afa^, 
c«tfav, 

aala ffficf a’« tiff,* 

a’n f^« afa ^ff r ;^,v 
AfB fini finii^ eafaitw’i ctfti, 


'Sid 

c=*a«i* #ttta sitH tftfwre, <6 "Biwaitaa^traffa 
-strati I . ^5fa »it*f£?a f«s3 a*c« r«i5i-faa?- 
fa^a ‘Stifta at'c®ff WRaiS^ww— 

“cal C51. caai caai eifu' 

a®f«ri3 ''5t«f’ w’ttaa "cawa fawa-taai" 
afsia' cflaia sitf^al «ltr<»i:a, 

“'5t«*" a«r 

airatai ^^a-^taa a'sai at'aita i 

‘atw' aiat® «rta« asc'j>ii& ac^itaa ’afaai 
nrataff® aisic? i ®arcai ^la^ifea 
'«itc»it65ii ,a>rac« caii <»faa i 

taiaai ca ^aistaa ^afaal a® 
cn '^fa ?«5 sia I 

afs ii^-aatlt^caal), «?taff i 
■S? '®tia ' 5 ^^ aiia -, sia « la atSf, 

^511 aia’ af<r atfas catal ■ain'lca ftfe, 
a? c^FC^ ^as^faca c^i’ta^— araa-aiaft I 
«a <atf« ’i>‘ai9 aa > ’F's nat, ’ifS.’iaitR ! 
’it^-nNcaa ?ca «nai5i ’I'at -aw, 
atca atafi atari ^tf '5 aca ats r«ttala cart ? 
a:c‘*t ^c’t tsitci ii\rsi lea c«fa ^^■’l^tast f 
asf'aa >(f?« «ifaats >ii attf'sa c^iUa, 
^tasafsta g»i«t't c’ttcacaia Scifc® flata a'faal 
’lartUt? ’»ra,— 

“5t»iBt9i aat^a, atfa? aiif'5tn_‘ff-c»it«Fatfl! 
's’latat-'aai.'ai !*fca fi:a fa^tcaia istta i" 
asfa, facsarataia! fafaatc^a, ^tata attcaa 
t»taiiwFi,‘— tilata >awc»tc®? «iat, caa «flcifrtc«l 
afa’ aai^aica ^ratatt^a afaai^ f»ifac« mfit- 
atrta,— 

“a'¥ 'Btciii a»at faw, 4^ '|ca j atfaa 4 5fit, 
af <irtJ a* ata, a’c»i ^ta taitwt i 
'® afam aa, 4 ca ’Fn»ta *f*a, 

^r»i afsi, aw, a'f, ^fa^ afta r 

^aafcl 4^ 'atai-at^’,— 









fs»I ! Ji)? ! c-»t«t1 C’t*’ r lc» 4 f«f®t>l1, 

'«*ltH5 ’ll?, 'Sltta? Htl '81^1 !” 

I® c«it^ c«(«ii cni 

’l'tc»19 C^tC*! «<tat9 »llc«l5, n? ^t"5^T 

sii ! 

*•»« CWt, ’•''8 sftf'®, >0M flf*I Stf*!, 

»ttfsi— 'S^ «ltf9| !" 
i— «I9?’! s?9, 519«^W9 

C9t9«» ; ^91 »f99 ^W, 4 C^I «'i:f>\9i ’l?!- 

<J 3 iPni I 4 ’JMs? f>l«tn \iL’S 

•ItW *<1 I ’1t«tt?‘l 51159 4^ C9, ‘Cftt^s f?9 

9tr^W *ltt9 9’, ast^ f'sf^ «tW9, 

f8I C9 19 ‘lar*!^ ‘"(Wifi'S ■«lt9I 

f9>P#9’ I 4 *ttt9 9t91 1® ’lf'S91 9f^9, C9 

9t94l ^r?5t C^«I, '8»rt£9 a>t5t ^ 9^t9 I 

«tl 9ff9, f99l1 C9t9i 91 ^f?91 r«9«9 9f9 
9f»ll«t59,— 

"9« 9ilt 99 'StI, *t1 r99l 9*9*1-911919, 
ffV-5t9 9*9 ^£9 «19taf9 919 5’99£9 [ 

?t£9 9’£9 «(f«'5l®, f 91919 Tf*! 9r9ll5ir9*, 
991 f9C9 9191-^9 •19£9 9l f9£9 C9£% '” 

f9* ^19— fj|* «t9(5 4 9l9l ! 9931 «IH£-f 

fjll ^f991 £99 j 5^»I£-» £919* 999 5Pr99l9 9?1- 
ifV «1919 9*£9 I 

£9119 ■(99l9l9£‘l9 98 (.9 f^9i1 9«P9, «119 
9t9U9 al9l9 9£^15B fl9£9 '5^f»l9l'8 *$« 9^£95 
1tf9t«£« 91, 9l9$ 11919 «l9tC’^ 19W19 1®9- 
199W lf9£'5 191:913) £919 9*£9 91, 

4 1l9fS 'C9t99£«9 £9191’ lf9'819 ife 1199IC1 

?ifc«1 ^iw'i 

ll^ *r*jt 9f99lCf 9,— 

•9t9t*t £9 1^9 «»9-99, 

4^ 11%^, 4tiriiii 
£1 i1t9 £919 f £99 9191 
¥99 99 ¥199111“ 


9*fl'®lf5 «l9 9fl£^r ^I£¥l9n 
“£991 ^/9¥19 ®«.9£99 9lf9 £¥l£^, 

5!19e¥ ^991 fl£9 9C9, 

1t9£1 r99l9 919 919^-999 119, 

15’C9 1£1 951£99 1£1 I* 
f9Cl9 5»9t!ft9t9i9 f99£¥ f99l^91 fl£¥, 

9¥£99 9f9¥ f9r9¥ £1£99 £151C9 9¥ 9^l¥ 

¥f9a 999 99^91* ^9 ! 49t£9? ¥f9-Sll£‘l9 

f9£l99 I 111 9-19£l9 119C1t«.9£99 9£91 r999- 
^la)*tl *81919 S!9t9 faiia iraai »1'191 ^£i,— 
*>1?9t£99 £99l-9£9 ' f9£9fii5 4¥¥£9, 

¥£9 9£9fl9 99 «1 ? 

£9 ‘»919 11* 9tl, ¥ll f6af99l ill, 
IJIlyrs 91*8 19 91 ” 

4 ¥91 95 ¥f99 f9*»i> 95919 ¥f9£9¥ 111 
4¥ 9^9 £9 9l99l9l '9f9£S l«5l 99 I 

“8l9¥9£l ^£ii{l«.>l9” <ff95l9, ¥f9 £9 ¥l991 
Wt99 ’jr9£5£5Sf, ¥1991 ¥t9l£99 9?l9¥^ **1919 
^9l¥-1¥l91£a9 9r9¥ f99ll9l afl,— 

“91919 £¥t'991 9f99 9S9' 
95»,ir¥¥-919^ 111, 

49 £11 ir^, ¥9 91 
«1«¥,¥l9t9 ¥19899 !”, 

‘£9'9¥»l’, ‘’19£9^ ll’, ‘f99l9,'¥l^#9’ ‘¥f99 
'llaH’, 'ir¥9t69’ ¥19519 ¥f99 ¥¥£99 

¥«9«9 'Sf£9£l9 £1119 £1£99 fll'ai&fl 9¥t9 
111 I ¥£9-;. 

“« f»19lJ\ ¥5\i9, 5C9 9f5l| £51919 faca 
£95191 4l t£9119£¥ 5l91 ^lf¥ f¥£9 f l«1lfl , 
KfWifi £¥ir¥9I-f11-ilf95 ¥f99 ¥99^9 

f£S» 9t9£19 ¥ilC99 95 ¥^1 ¥ll9 I 4¥fl 9l1 
ff£»fl £91959 51*1 9l¥ I 

"1f91t19 lll^f* ¥f9¥ »rf£1 ^1 I 4¥ft 
¥9lf91 il11£19 9191 li^t ¥f|5tt9 f^¥l9 



'5t»f I 


8<»R<01 I] 

i#lr« vftsi ^f»»5tcs I 

»St»itfa^ ^c®i, «lata 's «W3 

“at%” ^fasife »na ^»tiwa 5?ati« i 'b'S' 
^faai 5?ai at’a 

•aiai-^aa 'ittaa 
»f^ 'gas? 9*1^ afts^C*! SIT'S?! 99 I 
a-v 9’»r »it«fst-9< •tasi 9’»i csiafa 
, waa a'B «iar'gf9— cat»i cufTsi lati, 

< 2 t<ira «Ttsn»i Tati fatsirtaa *l«fi f 

«95i Sal "(SI ^ac9 atfa's 

affaat% c?9 * 11 , faait^ asic^'s "rials wtcaa *19' 
tfflpfsi 9C< I 

CTC9t*fa c»it9 aist^ta “W 1 caw 9ts(»ita 
fata. fa 9 it»i t^ta 'tfa'itSl”, “cssta faisics 
sf'sa «(sta" cara stast. cn catla Sals 
9 ^a 'aat?s I St? sfa, wtsla a«r»iac«a fcai- 
fas, “at^siata si^stcaa" ca'aai 9»t"r 
9^ai atsu S8ia, slf faiaicaa stFas af»ic5c®s, ~ 
“ 9 t»tt'S stai’s, m ®T'it’«, '«taa aca ui?s 9 a, 
cssta 9 tcfe ai aa atcfe, fca ats “a a^^a? 1 

tt^ttatata caata atca atai fa;^, ^affata,— 
tfa'I ««5a aal-OTCi« at'gsiata stasia f 
caiia atfafiris? g:a-tac»a ataista,— cn 
as’ta caasita aat»n ^taa, a<fra sia 1 si? 
aa^l-sfa, “caVaa auaia afan c»i'isfaacs 
sitaata sfaji faai 'srgs sist sai siai?ai 
farsna :- 

aata catca aiai 
caiia— caais 
fafatsai (siaia siai 
ftiJa falfaiaa f,ll 1 


*iiit-t«.aa fsa(f s'ca. 
at?ta aigia <»ajai at®, 
as ai <fl aia isa ? 
as aa sii »itc§ st® r’ 

“aatlla* sfasia r.?caa aataa 

<s S's.'^f^s atscsa a^a fsa ^laWs alatca 1 
sfasife 4s? aatajf’s 's aasia afas afts 
ca af'?cs-af?cs «i5f asaa sai aia at 1 
“«a9t»a ^ftcaa dial? 
caa 'Sca caiaia-aca 
ffta'l afets atata aiss 
cstata st'stawata stai* 

“asicaa fs ai-aia ®ic ? •, 

®iiaia as »|c® '^lat, 
aafaawaa cTfca 
faaiif St 9 fatas ?tat |"— 
ati sfaai atata ^aas at®' at Oai 
area ai 1 

“fsfs'^acsa 'srfs caiNaT sfasia «iaraf- 
fas ata-faata^ fis-si'^tcaa aiaata causes 
C'sra-a^ata "'^aata saa’^ea aaai aiata 
'aiaiateaa si®tsta^ afaata sa Tsfois a^ate? 1 
a'Sara atatfa^s faaeaa i^ea >* asia srf^sfr 
fajs sfaaia ■acstaa 9 ?«i afgateij 1 

9 fs Hsta '^fasia'ares “atCT* sfasu 
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STEVENSON TO-DAY. 

Twenty-five years have passed since 
Stevenson’s death and though on the 
whole his popularity persist the number 
of those who attack the accepted view 
of his .genius with dark sayings and 
subdued negations is on the increase ; 
while the generation which lias grown up 
with such tragic suddenness under war 
conditions finds itself regarding him 
with that attitude of kindly and agree- 
able patronage which is significant of 
more than youth’s unconscious attitude 
towards the amiable indiscretions of it.s 
elders. 

Much of this may be imputed to the 
mental prejudice of an age which prefers 
absolute attainment in one direction to 
comprehensive charm in a thousand, 
which applauds an idea as recklessly as 
its predecessor did homage to a moral. 
Possibly those of us who are too scienti- 
fic to endure an effusive humanity in 
literature are in danger of overlooking 
the artistic elements in a most human 
writer. But the present-day conviction 


that to mingle and not to mix emotions 
and ideas i.s the first rule of an artist’s 
conduct is bound to find in Stevenson 
an adrupt denial. 

In a more singular .sense, too, was 
Stevenson .symptomatic of his age ; his 
constitutional handicap i.s analogous to 
the physical placidity of the years in 
which lie lived, when men occupied by 
the abstract processes cf thought were 
bound to create for their own .self-respect 
a world of action, which seems now 
theatrical, just because it was divorced 
from experience. It was a time which 
demanded so loudly that its knights 
should be knights that it made them 
into carpet-knights ; and its heroes in 
their large vague attitudes are rejected 
by those who have learnt at first hand 
what narrow elbow-room the heroic 
allows. Fact has not so much killed 
fancy as enlarged it, and is in the course 
of developing it, as a force of realism, 
into imagination. It has in Stevenson’s 
ca.se tamed the audicity of his romance, 
and converted the war he waged so 
fiercely against respectability in “The 
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Yellow Paint,’* “The House of Paith,” 
and elsewhere into a mimic battle, in 
which the adversaries are a host of 
shades. Contrary to all precedent, the 
only romanticism generally acceptable 
to-day is that of experience. Sassoon’s 
poetry, for instance, is preferred to 
Binyon’s by the men who have closed 
with war ; we note it as a fact rather 
than a reliable estimation, for Steven- 
son’s case is not dissimilar. Not 
unnaturally his constant exhortation to 
manliness has lost its felicity in the 
strident company of recruiting serge- 
ants ; and he is forced by circumstances 
into the position of the talkative soldier 
who had to stay at home. An age 
composed largely of men who hr/e 
been compelled to suffer in silence is 
apt to attribute such a voluble pluck 
to the nerves of a weakling, “ I wish 
to die in my boots,” he says, “no more 
land of counterpane for me. To be 
drowned, to be shot, to be thrown from 
a horse— aye, to be hanged, rather than 
pass again through that slow dissolu- 
tion.” To-day it sounds a trifle neurotic. 
Violence is not the fashion. Nor for 
that matter is optimism. Men’s faith 
is less pretentious, and their wisdom 
less tolerant of the dishonourable con- 
solations of sentiment. Stevenson lived 
and wrote on the principle that “no art 
was ever perfect, and not many noble, 
that has not been mirthfully conceived.” 
We feel it to be the utterance of a man 
who has scarcely understood evil or the 
mistakes of providence ; and although 


“to miss the joy is to miss all,” we are 
inclined to turn his sword on himself 

I 

and set him seeking the pulse of joy 
that must beat its tense vitality behind 
all the perfect art of sorrow. He 
detested the “ literature of woe,” but 
without discrimination, and though his 
romanticism was a faculty of optimism, 
wc cannot find in it any such cosmic 
impulse as moved Whiteman or 
Rabelais or Shakespeare to ecstasies 
of grief or ribaldry. Too often it strikes 
us as a forced laugh to hide a Calvi- 
nistic frown, 

Stevenson’s entirely natural genius 
was the story-teller’s. It was, indeed, 
the only aptitude in which he was 
instinctively an artist, and one which 
expressed itself not only in the master- 
ly plot, but in the minute particulars 
of incident out of which he shaped 
those unforgettable descriptions, too 
numerous to instance, or made geogra- 
phy alive and mystical, as in his picture 
of the Bay of Monterey and the ocean- 
haunted, mist invaded land about it. 
It was in “ Treasure Island,” “ Kid- 
napped,” “ The Wrecker,” that he took 
middle-aged gentlemen as often as 
schoolboys on princely adventures 
which asked nothing of the mind ; and 
it is only his temporary misfortune that 
we to-day have had enough of obvious 
adventure, and that “ brute incident ” 
has cost too much in shattered limbs 
for men to take an immediate pleasure 
in it. But on such adventures he could 
well have gone on conducting them 
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with indefinite success. He preferred 
however to suhmit himself to the train- 
ing without which such a limited gift 
could never be turned into the working 
matter of a great novelist. It was in 
the narrative school of Dumas, the 
rorrfantic of Scott, and the sentimental 
and anecdotal of Sterne that he studied 
most industriously. 

To a great extent he was bound to 
compromise his natural gift in the 
process or training it for higher things. 
Much of his work therefore can only 
in fairness be regarded as the product 
of a dil'gcnt apprenticeship, and one 
which necessitated too much struggle 
to express the rep )se of art which is 
the other side of the conflict. And he, 
who was ever his own best critic, never 
ceased to see beyond *• better stuff.” 
Endowed with loo many gifts, he had to 
spend twenty years in sorting them and 
creating a working agreement between 
them. His very facility in the stringing 
together of episode proved his worst 
enemy when he had to deal with 
character. Often it led him to introduce 
incidents at wrong moments, sometimes 
prayers, sometimes journal narratives of 
piratical breggadocio as wild interludes 
to tragedy, sometimes a false grimness 
in an hour of farce, or to develop a plot 
or a character along too many lines of 
advance. Where his native genius had 
the freest play, in the short story as, 
“The Merry Men,” or the dramatic or 
picturesque^ incident, or where his 
devices arfe judged in themselves as 


pieces of perfect workmanship, he 
attained not rarely the supreme form 
and language of art ; but not until 
“Weir of Hermiston,” (if we except the 
ecstatic farce of "The Wrong Box)” 
was the discipline complete, and his 
genius and his experience united on a 
large canvas. It is indeed tragic that 
such an education should have been, 
so Ur as we arc concerned, for naught. 

In the process, however, Stevenson 
created a l^undred things which, beyond 
the ways of art, are a contribution to 
and a solace for humanity ; and we 
may do well to consider briefly the 
temperament of a man who went to the 
arduous school of style, not, as often 
happens, because he had so little, but 
because he had so many things to say. 
In the first place, he was ever a boy. 
His writing is a game, in which he 
never quite lost himself enough to 
avoid trying to better his play instead 
of allowing tile spirit of play to better 
him ; others however he always wished 
to lose themselves in the game. We 
like to sec him playing with his toys ; 
but it is a game in which we are seldom 
tempted to share. He hated that 
spectatorial attitude which is wisdom's 
posture in all ages, and to avoid it he 
would often take his readers loo much 
into his confidence for his own and his 
subject’s dignity. There is a subtle 
foolery about the very telling of “ The 
New Arabian Nights” ; and his narra* 
tives and journals are the creative 
rambles of a boy, preferably “with a 
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bull’s-eye under his topcoat.” The boy, 
too, is his only entirely successful 
embodiment of manhood, while it is 
the child in him that renders his sensi- 
tive egotism so strangely iiuiiscriminat- 
ing that it vibrates towards the general 
attributes of men, rather than the 
peculiar qualities of genius, or blesses 
him with that immediate forgetfulness 
of suffering which we interpret as pluck. 
Flis very sermonizing is the trait of 
the precocious child, enthusiastically 
didactic in the face of all propriety — as 
in the midst of the villain’s wanderings 
to insert ; “ And how true it is, as the 
Church tells us, that the Truths of 
Religion are, after all, quite ap[)licable 
to daily affairs” Indeed his childishness 
grew to the something of an evolved 
philosophy ; frequently it v/as not spon- 
taneous, frequently it had the ritual of 
a religion, and we fear the presence of 
the prig. But he is saved by his irre- 
pressible fancy, which made morality 
sportive, and by a taste epicurean 
enough to serve such solid fare daintily. 
It was the child too that still created 
awful horror out of wind and dark- 
ness in ‘ Thrawn Janet ” and “ The 
Body Snatchers,” when a man’s mind 
could control an almost animal instinct 
to order. 

His senses were possibly more finely 
frivolous than those of any man who 
has attained to eminence in literature, 
and they rendered him only too suscep- 
tible to life’s incessant triviality. 
Thereby his Romanticism suffers. The 


Romantic movement made claim to a 
vast amount, of new material which, 
from favouring the conception of ele- 
mental forces in life, came to be 
degraded to conventional or fanciful 
uses. To this degree Stevenson’s whims 
too often consumed him, where the 
true Romantic flood should have swept 
him beyond their little importunity. 
He was both too immaculate and too 
fanciful to write in the great Romantic 
tradition ; and though as a story-teller 
all his sympathies were with Scott, 
where Scott worked in landscapes he 
worked in blades of grass, where Scott 
lurched and stumbled, paying the 
inconvenient penalty of gaintliood, he 
planted his feet with scrupulous exacti- 
tude. The clsssical in him which urged 
craftsmanship compromised the Roman- 
tic, which cried out for audacious 
instinct. So the creatures of his fancy, if 
they were freed from some form of social 
conscience, usually became types of 
stage properly. VVe can scarcely believe 
that his pirates, who were novel in their 
day, were not always part of the equips 
ment of the world’s nursery. They 
have hardened into a convention like 
Gilbert and sullivan operas, and we are 
a little tired of their obvious manner. 
They have become characters not of 
fear, but oC ridicule. Teach has in good 
earnest made himself “a perfect figure 
of fun” ; and these stamping, roaring, 
toasting, strutting emblems of impossi* 
ble villainy trouble our peace no more. 
Even the walking of the* plank has 
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lost all his awful solemnity fora genera- 
tion bred up on “Peter Pan ” The dead 
pirates of his creation are indeed more 
potent than the livinfj — we confess to a 
shiver at tlie name of Flint ; they arc 
like the terror waitinj^ behind the closed 
door which haunted Stevenson’s mind. 
But of all his tricks of fear, perhaps 
“the tapping of Pew’s stick” is most 
fated to frequent the nightmares of 
posterity. 

liut in a wider sense Stevenson could 
not learn the great novelist’s secret of 
creating the plot which is its own com- 
mentary ; and in his commenting he 
had too much humanity for liumour, 
and too little humour for wit. Wise he 
was, but in that common sense that 
religion may welcome but Art must 
refuse. He elaborated an idea until it 
deceived people with an api^earance of 
cleverness. Rationalism he would have 
thought both cold and tedioils ; and wit 
must indeed be masterly to be both 
kind and cunning, as Lamb’s was. 
While his talk is more brave than 
brilliant, his ideas lack the ruthlessness 
of either whole-hearted antagonism or 
support ; and a want of ultimate vitality, 
an assumption of activity beyond his 
powers, suggest unreality in his most 
headstrong moments. Thus, splen- 
didly sympatheticj as he is, to all the 
turmoil of the sea, he is its pulse more 
than its master ; we are still less com- 
fortable when he tries so gallantly to 
play the man of the world in the Latin 
Quarter," or as the bon vivant to taste 


Nepal! wine and interpret life and art 
in the terms of the dinner table. Our 
peace cf mind is continually shattered 
by a foreknowledge of the weakness of 
his stomach ; and the pose, he is attrac- 
tive enough to admit, was “merely 
ridiculous in me ” But the circumstance 
raises the question of his physique ; and 
though it is common tradition that, 
that to ill-health we owe his writing, 
that, given robustness, he would have 
roved far seas and climbed high hills, 
yet, despite his ancestry, it is just 
possible that this physical inadequacy 
created in him the idea of adventure, 
.so much more original and tremendous 
than the fact, endowing with the auda- 
city of literature one who would, under 
other conditions, have forsworn the 
audacious in life ; and that, unlike the 
Elizabethans, he wished to burn life up 
in a blaze because fate had given him 
so little to put on the fire. Yet certainly 
it was physical frailty that saved him 
from beating the moral drum too loud, 
even if it robbed his style of power, and 
forcefi it merely to assume the bluff 
manners of robustness. He was magna- 
nimous to error and failure, as a man 
who has known much sickness can be ; 
and his tenderness, like that of Mrs. 
Weir, was the rational return of one 
who always needed love desperately. 
Few egoists have been less self-sufficient, 
and it was chiefly his sense of depen- 
dency that led him to eschew the out- 
post duty of the pure artist, and console 
his frailty amid the cheerful company of 
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men. Possibly the democratic principles 
of a Scottish education favoured such a 
tendency ; and it offered him at least 
the opportunity for. those shrewed sum- 
maries of men — American, Causasian, 
Indian, French artist, epileptic, or miser. 
For sketchinj^ humanity in the rough 
he had a deft pencil ; nor is his own 
sympathy ever insular. He can say of 
the Chines, “Their forefathers watched 
the stars before mine, and begun to 
keep pigs.” But we see its limitation in 
his failure to appreciate the stout suffi- 
ciency of a Thoreau. Certainly the 
melancholy of the Celt and the Calvinist 
haunted the confines of his soul, and 
from them, as from his debiltty, his only 
desire was to escape. 

Criticism, however, has been too long 
prejudiced by his pathos : it is the com- 
pliment that Stevenson would least have 
appreciated. That “low and last estate” 
of his, which intrigued the sympathies 
of thou.sands in “Ordered South,” 
despite its jovial setting between “Acs 
Triplex” and “An Apology for Idlers,” 
drew an attention out of all proportion 
to its significance ; and the spectacle 
of a sick man so triumphantly preaching 
the doctrine of health was astounding 
enough to perpetuate the prejudice. 
But to understand the handicap of ill- 
health and the influence it had upon his 
work is one thing ; to involve our 
criticism in a like handicap is the mere 
folly of sentiment. The true fighter, 
whether of spiritual or material battles, 
does not invite sympathy. Such a one 


was Browning ; and the difference 
between him qiid Stevenson we would 
prefer to consider, not as a quality of 
health, but of stature, of which the one 
possessed a man\s, the other, despite his 
assumption of maturity, a child’s. The 
battles of the child are almost always 
pathetic. And while Stevenson’s cheer- 
fulness was not so much a self-satifac- 
tion as a necessity, there was a Celtic 
strain ih him which preferred “to con- 
tinue to fail in good spirits” to the 
pitiless posture of success. 

It was again largely his sense of 
dependency that led him to appeal to 
sentiment more often than to truth ; 
his was the intense sensibility of the 
man of overwrought nerves to the logic 
of every suggestion, however flaccid. 
He might well have heeded his own 
warning : “When we discern that we 
can no longer be true, the next best is 
to be kind.” The response to sentiment 
is doubtIe.ss much more general and 
immediate ; but it can involve its 
manipulator in such artistic bathos as 
to say, in the very vision of a vast pine- 
forested ravine, a foaming river, and a 
sky coloured with the fires of dawn, 
“I am usually very calm over the 
displays of nature, but you will scarcely 
believe how my heart leaped at this. 
It was like meeting one' siv if e"' ; or again, 
to inscribe on the august tablet of an 
Aurelius, “Here lies one who meant well, 
tried a little, failed much.” Only' occa- 
sionally could he observe with both pity 
and accuracy. It is his virtue as a man, 
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his weakness as an artist. Often he 
would tap at wron^ moments the easy 
reservoir of reminiscence ; yet few, we 
must admit, could express such 
reminiscence more dramatically, as in 
the pictures that throng Markheim‘s 
mind above the corpse of his victim, or 
the stream of the past whicli lie prisons 
s ) awesomely in the person of Olalla ; 
or with more exquisite dignity in “We 
are not content to pass away entirely 
from the scene of our delight ; we would 
leave, if but in gratitude, a pillar and a 
legend." 

The munificence of his sympathy, as 
much as the instinct of his blood 
impelled him to those secondary moral, 
ideas, which, unlike the elemental 
principles of Hugo or Scott, merely 
depressed the spirit of his Romance, 
and confused his vision, IT is mysticism 
is both too mild and too wide to pierce 
often into the inner chamber of the 
soul ; and the interests of a moral, 
notably in “Tlie Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” were apt to 
complicate even his cunning. Bat soine- 
thing both of the mystic and of the 
casuist in him, as the talc of his child- 
hood shows, left him never content to 
draw a man and trust to the figure's 
innate significance. He “wished to draw 
a soul," and we feel to our loss the 
groping of his anxious fingers. Certainly 
few finer sermons exist* than “Old 
Mortality," and few finer parables than 
“Will o' the Mill,” but when the preacher 
is cast from his pulpit into a world of 


active men, his motions, as with David 
Balfour, are apt still to be a little 
parochial. 

Yet though Stevenson loved “a young 
man of a solid gravity of character”, the 
elf element in him that was at home 
with “lirownies” and the comrade 
element that sought only “gentleness 
and cheerfulness” combined to relieve 
the rigour of the catechist. He prefer- 
red competent vice to incompetent 
virtue. It was thus the hybrid nature of 
his egotism that preserved it from tedi- 
ousness, and his introspection was never 
solitary enough to be morbid, nor so 
subtle as to destroy his initiative. Yet 
it could limit his capacity for heroic 
creation ; he tells how as a hoy “ I was 
a bit puzzled and hardly knew whether 
it was myself or I he world that was 
curious and worth looking into. No\f, 
I know, it is myself, and stick to that,” 
and later, “ The first duty of heroic is 
to be of your own choosing. When 
they are not that, they arc nothing.' 
Such a choice necessitates a truly 
catholic audacity in the chooser ; and 
it explains why his own immature and 
frustrated manhood handicapped him 
so much in the creation of men. They 
are either “the connoisseur of sunrises”, 
like Dr. Desprez or of theatrical effect.s, 
like St. Ives — attitude which can only 
be truly heroic in youth, or they express 
“the school-master that there is in all 
men to the despair of all girls ami most 
women”, or their manliness is falsely 
emphasized by a suggestion of the 
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repellent. For Stevenson seldom 
imagined a good man who was not a 
sentimentalist, or a villain who did not 
lose consequence through his creator’s 
covert admiration. He could never hate 
nor love to the exclusion of all else. 
And so his villains are almost as 
unconvincing as his heroes. Like 
Milton he was too much attracted by 
Satan to do justice to a Messiah. For 
“in my eagerness to be all things to all 
men, I am afraid I may have sinned 
against proportion.” Yet it was just 
another failure to sin against proportion 
that destroys his artist’s expression of 
humanity. He was too widely sym- 
pathetic, he lacked the fine vice of 
prejudice, or the momentary disenchant- 
ment of disgust, which made Villon the 
poet. It is the vital taking of sides, if 
only for an intense unbalanced moment, 
that makes the universally minded 
artist. Stevenson was rather a mani- 
foldly minded man — he was always too 
just to every point of view to express 
a single one for ever. 

To this may be imputed his long 
inadequacy in the treatment of love as 
a passion, or of woman as a creature of 
impulse. The exclusive tyranny of love 
he was long too prudent to admit. The • 
elemental in a woman’s nature his 
timidity sought to avoid. Is not the 
courageously genial advice of “Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque” that of a middle age 
which has taken love comfortably in its 
day, and is it not also the advice of a 
young man of twenty-five in the heyday 


of his world ? Almost wistfully in bis 
gossip on a Dumas .novel does he pay 
homage to the fair women of others* 
creation ; and yet he could write 

I was totally in love. She came be* 
tween me and the sun. She had grown 
suddenly taller, as I say, but with a 
wholesome growth ; she seemed all 
health and lightness and brave spirits ; 
and I thought she walked like a young 
deer, and stood like a birch upon the 
mountains. 

It is the old language of the Celtic 
world, which here and on the lips of 
South Sea Islanders, or in the reckless 
rout of “The Merry Men”, or amid the 
Highland waste, broke out in this ever 
diverse man to astound our most austere 
opinions, and in a profounder way spoke 
that passionless fatalism which in a 
moment can tumble down his barricade 
of optimism. 

Such are some of th.i features of the 
man which led him to a compromise 
possibly uncongenial to the art of to 
day. In the short story his art found 
a province narrow enough to dominate ; 
in the novel it could only command the 
situation at intervals, and the “large 
features of Antiquity”, were too massive 
for its scrupulous fingers. Certainly 
the inadequacy of mere craft to produce 
an approximation to truth or to cons- 
truct the anatomy of life is nowhere 
more clearly illustrated than in ''Prince 
Otto”, where craft is at its height.* The 
sculptury was so often at war with the 
architecture. Yet of peerless incident 
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he is the master, whether it be of 
Seraphina in the pine forest between 
the waterfall and the dawn, or Bernard 
Huddlestone, the absconding banker, or 
the waste of marsh that creeps about 
Gillane sands, or that cry in the woods 
of Treasure Island which is the most 
masterly ghost story ever enacted in 
broad daylight. 

He. was too generally communicative 
to write great poetry, as he was too 
honest with the world as it is, and too 
devoted to the world as it never could 
be, ever to create that world of ultimate 
possibility which is art's. He wrote 
poetry much as he wrote letters, and 
sometimes it was mere restlessness 
that would not be still, but preferred 
an expansive charitable twaddle to 
nothing yet his “Child’s Garden of 
Verse” has the peculiar virtue of being 
in a real sense written by a child. His 
criticism is always penetrative, though 
he is typically more anxious to contest 
the profligacy of Burns the man than 
to reveal his perfection as a poet. As 
a simple essayist, his improvident sym- 
pathy, without imperilling his construc- 
tion, amboldened life to tell him cheer- 
fully of her imperfections ; and of his 


last superb fragment, the hand of death 
spared enough to persuade us that the 
victory over his own diversity had 
been won. 

Yet beyond the scruples of any age 
we value him for the ideal of decency 
which he preached. He preferred life 
to a sad questing after immortality, but 
it was to be a life of honest manners, 
of goodly followship ; and he could tell 
of it without any of “the freezing 
immunities of the pulpit.” A sick man 
— how proudly he excites us to an 
admiration of health ; a child — how 
lovingly he understood the difficulties 
of a scheming world ; a moralist-— how 
pleasantly he bore the burden of a 
creed ; a slow worker how heartily he 
pleads for idleness and how nobly he 
acclaims impetuosity. He knew “those 
small circumstances which seem nothing 
to another, and are yet the very gist 
of a man’s own life to himself.” It may 
be a humble knowledge, but it is of 
more utility to men at large than many 
an abstruse philosophy. VVe and 
posterity can only offer our gratitude to 
an author who puts us so much at our 
ease, who does not pretend tojdifficulty, 
but tries to combine truth with affection. 
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THE MESSAGE OF SCIENCE.^ 

By Sir Richard Gregory. 

It is just forty years ago, at the York 
Meeting in i88i,that a committee was 
appointed “to arrange for a conference 
of delegates from scientific societies to 
be held at the annual meetings of the 
British Association, with a view to 
promote the interests of the societies 
represented by inducing then? to under- 
take definite systematic work on a 
uniform plan.'* I he Association had 
been in existence for fifty years before 
it thus became a bond of union between 
local scientific societies in order to secure 
united action with regard to common 
interests. Throughout the whole period 
of ninety years it has been concerned 
with the advancement and diffusion of 
natural knowledge and its applications. 
The addresses and papers read before 
the various sections have dealt with new 
observations and developments of scien- 
tific interest or practical value ; and, as 
in scientific and technical societies 
generally, questions of professional 
status and emolument have rarely been 
discussed. The port of science — whether 
pure or applied — is free, and a modest 
yawl can find a berth in it as readily as 
a splendid merchantman, provided that 
it has a cargo to discharge. Neither the 

^ Abridged from the presidential address 
delivered to the Conference of Delegates of 
Corresponding Societies of the British Associ- 
ation at Edinburgh on September 8. 


turmoil of war nor the welter of social 
unrest has .prevented explorers of 
uncharted seas from crossing the bar 
and bringing their argosies to the quay- 
side, where fruits and seeds, rich ores 
and precious stones have been piled in 
profusion for the creation of wealth, 
the comforts of life, or the purpose of 
death, according as they are selected 
and used. 

All that these pioneers of science 
have asked for is for vessels to be 
chartered to enable them to make voy- 
ages of discovery to unknown lands. 
Many have been private adventurers, 
and few have shared in the riches they 
have brought into port. Corporations 
and Governments are now eager to 
provide ships which will bring them 
profitable freights, and to pay bounties 
to the crews, but this service is domi- 
nated by the commercial spirit which 
expects immediate returns for invest- 
ments, and mariners ' who enter it are 
no longer free to sail in any direction 
they please or to enter whatever creek 
attracts them. The purpose is to secure 
something of direct profit Or use, and 
not that of discovery alone, by which 
the greatest advances of science have 
hitherto been achieved. 

To the man of science discoveries 
signify extensions of the field of work, 
and he usually leaves their exploitation 
to prospectors who follow him. His 
motives are intellectual advancement, 
and not the production of something 
from which financial gain may 
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secured. For generations he has worked^ 
in faith purely for the love of know- 
ledge, and has enriched ‘mankind with 
the fruits of his labours ; but this 
altruistic attribute is undergoing a 
change. Scientific workers are beginning 
to ask what the community owes to 
them, and what use has been made of 
the talents entrusted to it. They have 
created stores of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and of power 
unlimited, and these resources have 
been used to convert beautiful country- 
sides into grimy centres of industrialism, 
and to construct weapons of death of 
such diabolical character that civilised 
man ought to hang his head in shame 
at their use. 

Mankind has, indeed, proved itself 
unworthy of the gifts which science has 
placed at his disposal, with the result 
that squalid surroundings and squan- 
dered life are the characteristics of 
modern Western civilisation, instead of 
social conditions and ethical ideals 
superior to those of any other epoch. 
Responsibility for this does not lie with 
scientific discoverers, but with statesmen 
and democracy. Like the gifts of God, 
those of science can be made either a 
blessing or a curse, to glorify the human 
race or to destroy it ; and upon civilised 
man himself rests the decision as to the 
course to follow. With science as an 
ally, and the citadels of ignorance and 
self as fthe objective, he can transform 
the world, but if he neglects the guid- 
ance which knowledge can give, and 


prefers to be led by the phrases of 
rhetoricians, this planet will become a 
place of dust and ashes. 

Unsatisfactory social conditions are 
not a necessary consequence of the 
advance of science, but of incapacity 
to use it rightly. Whatever may be 
said of captains of industry or princes 
of commerce, scientific men themselves 
cannot be accused of amassing riches 
at the expense of labour, or of having 
neglected to put into force the laws of 
healthy social life. Power — financial 
and political— has been in the hands of 
people who know nothing of science, 
not even that of man himself, and it is 
they who should be arraigned at the bar 
of public justice for their failure to use 
for the welfare C)f all the scientific 
knowledge offered to all. Science should 
dissociate itself entirely from those who 
have thus abused its favours, and not 
permit the public to believe it is the 
emblem of all that is gross and material 
and destructive in modern civilisation! 
There was a time when intelligent 
working men idealised science; now 
they mostly regard it with distrust or 
are unmoved by its aims, believing it 
to be part of a soul-destroying economic 
system. The obligation is upon men 
of science to restore the former feeling 
by removing their academic robes and 
entering into social movements as citi- 
zens whose motives are above suspicion 
and whose knowledge is at the service 
of the community for the promotion 
of the greatest good. The public mind 
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has yet to understand that science is 
the pituitary body of the social orga- 
nism, and without it there can be no 
healthy growth in modern life, mentally 
or physically. 

This conference of delegates provides 
the most appropriate platform of all 
those offered by the British Association 
from which a message of exhortation 
may be given. There are now 130 
corresponding societies of the Associa- 
tion, with a total membership of about 
$2,000, and their representatives should 
every year go back not only strong with 
Keal for new knowledge, but also as 
ministers filled with the sanse of duty 
to inspire others to trust in it In 
mechanics work is not considered to be 
done until the point of application of 
the force is moved ; and knowledge, like 
energy, is of know practical value unless 
It is dynamic. The scientific society 
which shuts Itself up in a house where 
^ favoured few can contemplate its 
intellectual riches is no better than a 
group of misers in its relations to the 
community around it. The time has 
come for a crusade which will plant the 
flag of scientific truth in a bold position 
In every province of the modern world. 
If you believe in the cause of disci- 
plined reason you will respond to the 
call and help to lift civilised man out 
of* the morass in which he is now 
struggling, and set him on sound ground 
with his face toward the light. 

It is not by discoveries alone, and the 
records of them in volumes rarely 


^consulted, that science is advanced, but 
by the diffusion of knowledge and the 
direction of men’s minds and actions 
through it. In these democratic days 
no one accepts as a working social ideal 
Aristotle’s view * of a small and highly 
cultivated aristocracy pursuing the arts 
and sciences in secluded groves and 
maintained by manual workers excluded 
from citizenship. Artisans to-day have 
quite as much leisure as members of 
professional classes,' and science can 
assist in encouraging the worthy em- 
ployment of it. This end can be attain- 
ed by co-operative action between local 
scientific societies and representative 
organisations of labour. There should 
be close association and a common 
fellowship, and no suggestion of 
superior philosophers descending from 
the clouds to dispense gifts to plebeian 
assemblies It should also always be 
remembered that a cause must have a 
soul as well as a body. The function 
of a mission-hall is different from that 
of a cinema-house or other place of 
entertainment, and manifestations of 
the spirit of science are more uplifting 
than the most instructive descriptive 
lectures. 

Science needs champions and adVo-> 
cates in addition to actual makers of 
new knowledge and exponents of it. 
There are now more workers in scien* 
tific fields than at any other time, yet 
relatively less is done to create* enthu- 
siasm for their labour and regard for its 
iTesults than was accomplished fifty 
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years ago. Every social or religious 
movement passes through like stages, 
from that of fervent belief to formal 
ritual. In science specialisation is 
essential for progress, but the price 
which has to be paid for it is loss of 
contact with the general body of know- 
ledge. Concentration upon any parti- 
cular subject tends to make people 
indifferent to the aims and work of 
others ; for, while high magnifying 
powers enable minute details to be 
discerned, the field of vision is corres- 
pondingly narrowed, and the relation 
of the structure as a whole to pulsating 
life around it is unperceived. 

As successful research is now neces- 
sarily limited for the most part to 
complex ideas and intricate details 
requiring special knowledge to compre- 
hend them, very special aptitude is 
required to present it in such a way as 
will awaken the interest of people 
familiar only with the vocabulary of 
everyday life. In the scientific world 
the way to distinction is discovery, and 
not exposition, and rarely are the two 
faculties combined. Most investigators 
are so closely absorbed in their 
researches that they are indifferent as to 
whether people in general know any- 
thing of the results or not. But where 
one person will exercise his intelligence 
to understand the description of a new 
natural fact or principle a thousand are 
ready to admire the high purpose of a 
scientific quest and reverence the disin- 
terested service rendered by it to 


humanity. The record of discovery or 
description of progress is, therefore, 
only one function of a local scientific 
society ; beyond this is the duty of 
using the light of science to reveal the 
dangers of ignorance in high as well as 
in low places. Though in most societies 
there is only a small nucleus of working 
members, the others are capable of 
being interested in results achieved, 
and a few may be so stimulated by 
them as^to become just and worthy 
knights of science, ready to remove any 
dragons which stand in the way of 
human progress, and continually up- 
holding the virtues of their mistress. 

Every local scientific society should 
be a training ground for these Sir 
Galahads, and an outpost of the empire 
of knowledge. The community should- 
look to it for protection from dangers 
within and without the settlement, and 
for assistance in pressing further for- 
ward into the surrounding woods of 
obscurity. At present it is unusual for 
this civic responsibility to be accepted 
by a scientific society, with the result 
that local movements are undertaken 
without the guidence necessary to make 
them successful. A local scientific 
society should be the natural body for 
the civic authority to consult before any 
action is taken in which scientific know*' 
ledge will be of service. It should be 
to the city or couiity in which it is 
situated what the Royal Society is to 
the State, and not a thing apart from 
public life and affairs. 
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When wisdom is justified of her 
children, and local scientific societies 
are no longer esoteric circles, but effect* 
ive groups of enlightened citizens of all 
classes, they will provide the touchstone 
by which fact is distinguished from 
assertion and promise from performance. 
As the sun draws into our system ail 
substantial bodies which come within 
its sphere of influence, while the 
pressure of sunlight drives away the fine 

dust which would tend to obscure one 

« 

body from another, so a local scientific 
society posses the power of attracting 
within itself all people of weight in the 
region around it and of dispersing the 
mist and fog which commonly prevail 
in the social atmosphere. Thus may 
the forces of modern civilisation, moral 
and material, be brought together, and 
an allied plan of campaign be instituted 
against the armies of ignorance and 
sloth. The service is that of truth, the 
discipline that of scientific investigation, 
and the unifying aim human well-being. 
Kingsley long ago expressed the demo- 
cratic basis npon which this fellowship 
is founded ; and when he delivered his 
message artisans were crowding in 
thousands in Manchester and other 
populous places to lectures by leaders 
in the scientific world of that time. 
Labour then welcomed science as its 
ally in the struggle for civil rights and 
spiritual liberty. That battle has been 
fought and won, and subjects in bitter 
dispute fifty years ago now repose in 
the Umbo of forgotten things. 


There is no longer a conflict between 
religion and science, and labour can 
assert its claims in the market-place or 
council house without fear of repression. 
Science is likewise free to pursue its 
own researches and apply its own 
principles and methods within the realm 
of observable phenomena, and it does 
not desire to usurp the functions of 
faith in sacred dogmas to be perpetually 
retained and infallibly declared. The 
Royal Society of Loildon was founded 
for the extension of natural knowledge 
in contra-distinction to the supernatuf al^ 
and it is content to leave other philoso- 
phers to describe the world beyond the 
domain of observation and experiment. 
When, however, phenomena belonging 
to the natural world are made subjects 
of supernatural revelation or uncritical 
Inquiry, science has the right to present 
an attitude ef suspicion towards them. 
Its only interest in mysteries is to 
discover the natural meaning of them. 
It does not need messages from the 
spirit world to acquire a few elementary 
facts relating to the stellar universe, 
and it must ask for resistless evidence 
before observations contrary to all 
natural law are accepted as scientific 
truth. If there are circumstances in 
which matter may be divested of the 
property of njass, fairies may be photo* 
graphed, lucky charms may determine 
physical events, magnetic people disturb 
compass needles, and so on, by all 
means let them be investigated, but 
the burden of proof is upon those who 
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believe in them and every witness will 
be challenged at the bar of scientific 
opinion. 

We do not want to go back to the 
days when absolute credulity was 
inculcated as a virtue and doubt punish- 
ed as a crime. It is easy to find in 
works of uncritical observers of medie- 
val times most circumstantial accounts 
of all kinds of astonishing manifesta- 
tions, but we are not compelled to 
accept the records as scientifically 
accurate and to provide natural expla- 
nations of th^m We need not doubt 
the sincerity of the observer even when 
we decline to accept his testimony as 
scientific truth. The maxim that 
“seeing is believing” may be sound 
enough doctrine for the majority of 
people, but it is insufficient as a prin- 
ciple of scientific inquiry. For 
thousands of years it led men to 
believe that the earth was the centre of 
the universe, with the sun and other 
celestial bodies circling round it, and 
controlling the destiny of man, yet 
what seemed obvious was shown by 
Copernicus to be untrue. This was the 
beginning of the liberation of human 
life and intellect from the maze of 
puerile description and philosophic 
conception. Careful observation and 
crucial experiment later took the place 
of personal assertion and showed that 
events in Nature are determined by 
permanent law and are not subeject to 
haphazard changes by supernatural 
agencies, When this position was 


gained by science, belief in astrology, 
necromancy, and sorcery of every kind 
began so decline, and men learned that 
they were masters of their own destinies. 
The late war is responsible for a recru- 
descence of these medieval superstitions, 
but if natural science is true to the 
principles by which it has advanced it 
will continue to bring to bear upon 
them the piercing light by which civi- 
lised man was freed from their baleful 
con seq lie gees. 

There is abundant need for the use of 
the intellectual enlightenment which 
science can supply to counteract the 
ever-present tendency of humanity to 
revert to primitive ideas. Fifty years of 
compulsory education are but a moment 
in the history of man*.s development, 
and their influence is as nothing in com.- 
parsion with instincts derived from our 
early ancestors and traditions of more 
recent times grafted upon them. So 
little is known of science that to most 
people old women’s tales or the unsup- 
ported words of a casual onlooker are 
as credible as the statements and con- 
clusions of the most careful observers. 
Where exact knowledge exists, however, 
to place opinion by the side of fact is 
to blow a bubble into a flame. Within 
its own domain science is concerned 
not with belief — except as a subject of 
inquiry — but with evidence. If claims 
the right to test all things in order to 
be able to hold fast to that which is 
good. It declines ts accept popular 
beliefs as to thunderbolts ; living frogs 
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toads embedded in blocks of coal or 
other hard rock without an opening, 
though the rock was formed millions of 
years ago and ail fossils found in it are 
crushed as flat as paper ; the inheritance 
of microbic diseases ; the production of 
rain by explosions when the air is far 
removed from its saturation point ; the 
influence of the moon on the weather or 
of underground water upon a twig held 
by a dowser, and dozens of like fallacies, 
solely because when weighed in the 
balance they have been found* wanting 
in scientifle truth. Its only interest in 
mysteries is that of inquiring into them 
and finding a natural reson for them. 
Mystery is thus not destroyed by know- 
ledge but removed to a higher plane. 

Never let it be acknowleded that 
science destroys imagination, for the 
reverse is the truth. “The God are 
dead,** said VV. E. Henley, 

“llie world, a world ot prose, 
Full.crammed with farts, in science swathed 

and sheeted, 

Nods in a stertorous after-dinner doze ! 

Plangent and sad, in every wind that blows 
Who will may hear the sorry words repeated : — 
‘The go’s are dead.* 

It is true that old idols of wood and 
stone are gone, but far nobler conceptions 
have taken their place. The universe 
no longer consists of a few thousand 
lamps lit nightly by angel torche.s, but 
millions of suns moving in the infinite 
azure, into which the mind of man is 
continually penetrating further. Astro- 
nomy shows that realms of celestial 
light exist whqre darkness was supposed 


to prevail, while scientific imagination 
enables obscure stars to be found which 

I 

can never be brought within the sense 
of human vision, the invisible lattice 
work of crystals to be discerned, and 
the movements of constituent particles 
of atome to be determined as accurately 
as those of planets around the sun. The 
greatest advances of science are made 
by the disciplined use of imagination ; 
but in this field the picture conceived 
is always presented to Nature for 
approval or rejection, and her decision 
upon it is final. In contemporary art, 
literature, and drama imagination may 
be dead, but not in science, which eaii 
provide hundreds of arresting ideas 
awating beautiful expression by pen 
and pencil. It has been said that the 
purpose of poetry is not truth, but 
pleasure ; yet, even if this definition be 
accepted, we submit that insight into 
the mysteries of Nature should exalt, 
rather than repress, the poetic spirit, 
and be used to enrich verse, as it was 
by some of the world’s greatest poets — 
Lucretius, Dante, Milton, Goethe, 
Tennyson, and Browning. With one 
or two brilliant exceptions, popular 
writers of the present day are completely 
oblivious to the knowledge gained by 
scientific study, and unmoved by the 
message which science is alone able to 
give. Unbounded riches have been 
placed before them, yet they continue 
to rake the muck-heap of animal pa*ssions 
and stir the froth of sloppy sentiment 
for themes of composition. Not by 
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their works shall we become “children of 
light,” but by the indomitable spirit of 
man ever straining upwa*rds to reach 
the stars. 

Where there is ignorance of natural 
laws all physicul phenomena are referred 
to supernatural causes. Disease is 
accepted as Divine punishment to be 
met by prayer and fasting, or tlie act of 
a secret -enemy in communion with evil 
spirits. Because of these beliefs thou- 
sands of innocent peo[»le were formerly 
burnt and tortured as witches and 
sorcerers, while many thousands more 
paid in evdastating pestilences the 
penalty which Nature inevitable exacts 
for crimes against her. In one sense it 
may be said that the human race gets 
the diseases it deserves ; but the sins 
are those of ignorance and neglect of 
physical laws rather than against spiri- 
tual ordinances. Plague is not now 
explained by supposed inquitics of the 
Jews or conjunctions of particular 
planets, but by the presence of an orga- 
nism conveyed by fleas from rats : 
malaria and yellow fever are conquered 
by destroving the breeding places of 
mosquitoes ; typhus fever by getting rid 
of lice ; typhoid by cleanliness ; tuber- 
culosis by improved housing ; and most 
other diseases by following the teachings 
of science concerning them. Though 
the mind does undoubtedly influence 
the resistance of the body to invasion 
by microbes, it cannot create the specific 
organism of any discease, and the 
responsibility of showing how to keep 


such germs under control, and prevent, 
therefore, the proverty and distress due 
to them, is ascicntific rather than a 
spiritual duty. 

The methods of science are pursued 
whenever observations arc made criti- 
cally, recorded faithfully, and tested 
rigidly, with the object of using conclu- 
sions based upon them as .stepping- 
stones to further progress. They demand 
an impartial attitude towards evidence 
and fearless judgment upon it. These 
are the principles by which the founda- 
tions of science have been laid, anda 
noble structure of natural knowledge 
erected upon them. A scientific inquiry 
is understood to be one undertaken 
solely with the view of arriving at the 
truth, and this disinterested motive will 
always command public confidence. It 
is poles apart from the spiiit in which 
social and political subjects are dis- 
cussed : it is the rock against which 
waves of emotion and storms of rhetoric 
lash themselves in vain. If political 
science were guided by the same 
methods it would present and open 
mind to all sides of a question, weigh- 
ing objections to proposals as justly as 
reasons in support of them, whereas 
usually it sees only the views of a 
particular class or party, and cannot be 
trusted, therefore, to strike a judicial 
balance. The methods of science should 
be the methods applied to social pro- 
blems if sound principles of progress 
are to be determined. When they are 
so used a statesm-'^n will be judged, as 
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a scientific man is judg^ed, by correct 
observation, just inference, and verified 
prediction ; in their absence politics 
will remain stranded on the shifting 
sands of barter, concession, and expe- 
diency. 

Local scientific societies should pro- 
vide a common forum where workers 
with hand or brain can meet to cansider 
new ideas and discuss Judicially the 
significance of scientific discovery or 
applied device in relation to human 
progress. At present such societies are 
mostly out of touch with these practical 
aspects of knowledge, and are more 
interested in prehistoric pottery than in 
the living world around them. Most 
of those connected with the British 
Association are concerned with natural 
history, but all scientific societies in a 
district should form a federation to 
proclaim the message of knowledge 
from the house-tops. Men are ready 
to listen to the gospel of science and 
to believe in its power and its guidance, 
but its disciples disregard the appeal 
and are content to let other minister 
to the throbbing human heart. Civili- 
sation awaits the lead which science 
can give in the name of wisdom and 
truth and unprejudiced inquiry into 
all things visible and invisible, but the 
missionary spirit which would make 
men eager to declare this noble message 
to the world has yet to be created. 

This is as true of the British Associ- 
ation itself as it is of local scientific 
societies. It seems to be forgotten that 


one of the functions of the Association 
is to inspire belief and confidence in 
science as the chief formative factor 
of modern life, and not only to display 
discoveries or enable specialists to 
discuss technical advances in segregated 
sections. Though members of the 
Association may be able to live on 
scientific bread alone, most of the 
community in any place of meeting 
need something more spiritual to 
awaken in them the admiration and 
belief which beget confidence and hope. 
They ask for a trumpet-call which will 
unite the forces. of natural and social 
science, and are unmoved by the parade 
of trophies of scientific conquests dis- 
played to them. It was the primary 
purpose of Canon W. V. Harcourt, the 
chief founder of this Association and 
its general secretary from 1831 to 1837, 
to sound this note for ** the stimulation 
of interest in science at the various 
places of meeting, and through it the 
provision of funds for carrying on 
research,” and not for *' the discussion 
of scientific subjects in the sections.” 
In the course of time these sectional 
discussions have taken a prominent 
place in the Association’s programme, 
and rightly so, for they have promoted 
the advancement of science in many 
directions ; but, while we recognise their 
value to scientific workers, we plead 
for something more for the great mass 
of people outside the section-rooms, for 
a statement of ideals and of service, 
of the strength of knowledge and of 
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responsibility for its use. Thess are the modern civilisation into fervent disciples 
subjects which will quicjken the pulse of a new social faith upon which a lever 
of the community and convert those made in the workshops of natural 
who hate and fear science and associate knowledge may be placed to move the 
it solely with debasing aspects of world. 


BY THE SHORES OF THE 
NORTH PACIFIC. 

By Charles E. Alford. 

I. 

There is something about the sea- 
shore that appeals to almost everybody 
—even to those who otherwise take no 
interest in the wonders of Nature ; 
indeed, the joy of delving amid the 
pools of some rocky beach, and un- 
ravelling the secrets revealed by the 
ebbing tide, is a pleasure that remains 
with us long after the days of spade 
and bucket have passed into oblivion. 

Unfortunately the British public, 
though they will travel many miles to 
admire the landscape of some foreign 
land, care all too little for the beauties 
of their own. And though the Old 
Country can still boast many magnifi- 
cent stretches of coast-line, the few 
remaining beauty-spots are slowly but 
surely vanishing before a ‘ civilisation * 
that prefers the jangle of a * jazz band ' 
to the cry of sea-birds and the soft 
music of the waves. 


Happily, however, there still remain 
a few corners of the earth where, far 
from the din of nigger minstrels, we 
may listen, undisturbed, to the voice of 
Nature ; and a short description of the 
little bays and creeks of Vancouver 
Island, in the North Pacific, and some 
of the queer objects to be found upon 
their beaches, may not be without 
interest to those whose seaside rambles 
arc perforce restricted to the shores of 
our native land. 

Vancouver Island forms the southern- 
most and largest of a long chain of 
islands that extends down the western 
cost of Canada, from the Skeena River 
to as far south as the International 
Boundary. It is separated from the 
mainland of British Columbia by Queen 
Charlotte Sound, Johnstone Strait, and 
the Gulf of Georgia, the last-named 
scarcely thirty miles across at its great- 
est width, and thickly studded with 
rocky islands'i-some of them mere 
reefs, where only the sea-birds make 
their homes ; others as large and fertile 
as the Isle of Wight, and the abode of 
many prosperous settlers, 
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The climate of Vancouver Island is 
very similar to that of Great Britain, 
though the summers in the southern 
half are drier and brighter, whilst most 
of the rain falls during the winter 
months. The scenery is magnificent — 
that of the interior, with its dense 
forests of fir, turquoise, lakes and great 
blue misty mountains, recalling some- 
what the wilder regions of Scotland ; 
whilst the cost-line, dented throughout 
its length with rocky bays and frowning 
gorges, is said to rival in its rugged 
grandeur even the fiords of Norway. 

Viewed from the sea, the rough, 
shaggy beauty of these little boys almost 
baffles description — the smooth sandy 
beach, littered with the prostrate forms 
of giant trees that have drifted from 
the lumber-mills during the winter’s 
gales ; the bold rocky headlands ; and, 
towering in the background, the cold 
gray cliff, its fir-clad summit showing 
warm and green against the blue of an 
Italian sky. 

The waters seem bewitched, so still 
are they, and so crystal-clear that deep 
down amid the fairyland of shells and 
pebbles one can spy the yellow starfish 
sprawling on the ocean-bed ; and in the 
darker, greener depths vague gliding 
forms that mingle with the shadows, 
and tiny streaks of silver that flash and 
vanish beneath the weeds. 

n. 

Mauve starfish. I never knew such 
queer things existed until oneday, at 


low tide, I came upon a little beach so 
covered with these pretty creatures that 
it was difficult to walk without crushing 
one at every step. Apart from their 
strange colour, they were not unlike 
their British cousins ; and just as the 
yellow coat of our own familiar species 
matches the golden shores of the 
Motherland, in the same way the mauve 
of these beautiful asteroids blends per- 
fectly with the soft gray sands of the 
North Pacific. 

A starfish that would create some 
sensation on an Old Country beach is 
Pisaster papulosus^ an enormous five- 
rayed creature, orange-yellow in colour, 
measuring nearly two feet in diameter. 
It is seldom to be met with on the 
shore ; but if we row out a little distance 
and then peer downwards through the 
limpid water we shall surely see it, 
sprawling in a great bloated heap oh the 
gravelly bottom. 

It may not be generally known that 
each arm of a starfish is, to a certain 
extent, capable of a separate existence ; 
that each is equipped with an eye, a 
rudimentary gut, and reproductive 
organs ; and that, if one arm be removed, 
another will grow from the stump of the 
amputated limb. 

One of the most interesting objects 
of the sea-3hore is the clam, a small 
bivalve about the size of an oyster, that 
may be found at low water, embedded 
in the surface of the mud. Owing to 
its delicate flavour, it is much in request 
as an article of food, and is familiar 
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to most people in the form of clam 
chowder — an appetising dish, very 
popular in Canadian hotels. 

The calm has a curious habit of 
squirting jets of water into the air, the 
stream sometimes attaining a height of 
two feet or even more ; and to sit on 
some quiet beach when the tide is low, 
whilst all around thousands of these 
little jets play into the air like minia- 
ture geysers, and the whole muddy 
, shore seems to squelch and ooze with 
movement, is an experience that makes 
one realise the teeming mass of life 
which everywhere surrounds us ; that 
there is, in truth, scarcely a grain of 
sand that is not tenanted by some 
living, breathing organism, lowly though 
it may be. 

Perhaps on of the strangest sights to 
be seen in this part of the world is the 
masses of jelly-fish that congregate, 
during the summer months, in some of 
the more sheltered waters along the 
coast. There are several species, the 
commonest being rather a small crea- 
ture, about the size of a saucer, trans- 
parent and quite colourless, but very 
beautiful when examined closely. They 
are to be found chiefly at the mouths 
of inlets and harbours, and in some 
places swarm in such millions as to 
make the surface of the water one 
seething mass of jelly. When viewed 
from a little distance the actual jelly- 
fish are not readily seen, owing to their 
transparency ; but each individual 
makes a ring on the surface exactly 


resembling a rain-drop, and the appear- 
ance of these millions of rings on the 
water is so suggestive of a shower as 
frequently to mislead the uninitiated 
into the belief that it is raining. 

The seaweed of the North Pacific is 
strange looking stuff, known locally by 
the name of kelp. It consists of a brown 
rope-like stem, twenty to fifty feet in 
length, bearing at its extremity an onion- 
shaped fruit which rests upon the surface 
of the Writer, and from which depends a 
bunch of ribbon-like leaves not unlike the 
fmailiar seaweed of the Old Country, 
The whole stem is best likened to an 
inverted whip, the handle or thick end — 
about three inches in diameter — resting 
on the surface, and tapering downwards 
towards the roots, where it is not much 
thicker than a stout piece of string. It 
is extremely strong, and in an emergency 
makes an excellent substitute for rope, 
In summer the kelp grows in large 
clumps from rocky bottoms, and, owing 
to its great length, is of service to navi- 
gators in marking the situation of sub- 
merged reefs. With the approach of 
autumn, however, it becomes detached 
from the rocks, and drifts about on the 
surface in snake-like masses, large quan- 
tities frequently being cast up on the 
shore during the winter s gales. 

It is not often that one meets with an 
octopus, save amid the pages of a 
story-book ; but not long ago I discover- 
ed one of these brutes stranded on a 
sandy beach, some little distance from 
the water’s edge. It was of a reddish- 
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brown colour, with arms about three 
feet long—not a large specimen when 
compared with the monsters having 
tentacles over twenty feet in length ; 
albeit an evil-looking beast, whose 
presence in the water would hardly 
add to the enjoyment of a bathe. 
When I prodded it the creature 
emitted a quantity of dark fluid, but 
it was otherwise quite defenceless, 
having by some accident become 
detached from the rocks which are its 
natural home, and to which it clings 
with remarkable tenacity by means of 
the suckers on its arms. I tested the 
power of these suckers by placing a 
stick against one of the arms, which 
at once coiled round it, and held on 
with such an iron grip that it was only 
by using considerable force that I could 
make the creature release its hold. 
With seven such arms firmly planted 
on a submerged rock, and the eighth 
coiled round the limb of some unsus- 
pecting bather, one can readily imagine 
the hopeless plight of the victim, should 
he be seized by one of the larger 
members of this family. It is said, 
however, that the octopus will rarely 
attack a man. 

Of the smaller fry, crabs, barnacles, 
mussels, periwinkles swarm everywhere ; 
tiny minnowlike fishes and fat 'bullheads’ 
disport themselves in the rocky pools ; 
and green slippery eels flap and wriggle 
beneath the weeds. There are, indeed, 
few of our familiar friends of the Old 
Country beaches that may not be found 


in equal abundance on these distant 
shores. , 

III. 

Yet, with all its varied inhabitants, 
the sea shore would be but a wilderness 
were there no birds to cheer us on our 
rambles. The presence of our feathered 
friends adds life and beauty to any 
landscape, and along these lonely 
beaches their sweet companionship is 
especially welcome. 

The pretty gray and white belted 
kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon), one of the 
most delightful birds in all Canada, is 
our constant companion ; there is, 
indeed, scarcely a yard of beach along 
the entire coast that is not included in 
the fishing-grouPid of one of these 
charming creatures, for each individual 
has its own particular beat, beyond the 
confines of which it seldom ventures, 
A resounding splash is generally the 
first indication that we have of his 
presence, and we may be just in time to 
see the little angler emerge from the 
water, his quarry grasped crossways in 
his bill, and wing his way to the branch 
of some rotten tree near the water’s 
edge, which is in all probability one of 
his favourite fishing^posts. Here the 
victim is hammered to death, and 
jerked round in the long pointed bill 
until it is in a convenient position for 
swallowing. Sometimes the quarry is 
nearly half the size of its captor, but 
that appears to make no difference ; 
a few ()uick gulps will usually settle the 
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business, and down goes the hsh, head 
first into the capacious interior of 
Ceryle alcyon. The meal finished, our 
little friend elevates his beautiful black 
crest, gives his feathers a shake, and 
with a loud, laughter-like cackle flies 
oflF to try his luck at some other favoured 
spot. 

Another entertaining companion is 
the crow, a bird that in these parts is 
becoming almost as marine in its habits 
as the gulls, and at low water may 
always be found either exploring the 
rocks for the shell-fish on which it feeds, 
or stalking about the beach in search of 
any garbage that may have been washed 
up by the tide. It is a most amusing 
creature, very wary and deliberate in its 
actions, and, like others of its family, 
extremely intelligent. When it finds 
a shell too tough for its beak to tackle, 
the crow flies with it into the air and 
drops it on to the rocks below ; and if 
the shell is not broken at the first 
attempt, it is again carried aloft and 
dropped from a still greater height, 
until it does crack. 

Science tells us that the actions of 
animals are governed solely by instinct ; 


that they are unable to reason, because 
they are devoid of intellect ; and that it 
is the possession of this^ quality , that ] 
places man so far above beasts in the 
scale of creation. Speaking, not as a 
scientist, but as a close observer of 
nature, I should say that it is not so 
much the possession of intellect but 
rather the high state of development 
it has attained in man that entitles him 
to his place above other living creature ; 
that animals can and do reason ; and 
that the crow’s method of breaking shells 
is evidence not only of a definite chain 
of reasoning but of a high degree of 
intelligence. 

Whether, however, it be intellect or 
merely instinct that determines the 
actions of our animal friends, it is quite 
evident that their impulses and emotions 
can be just as deep and beautiful as our 
own ; whilst a knowledge of the life- 
histories of many creatures must surely 
make even the most self-satisfied 
amongst us pause and consider whether 
the human animal, with all his intelli- 
gence, is really such a very superior 
being. 
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qfqqq cq qtfqq i cwqfei qi'^ cqfqqi fqii, 
qil5 5fq) fqqi cqtqq frii ^rqqi frq i qqqF 
qf^qi cq if*i qtqq sffqqi cqfqq •, qtqn qtrtit 
cqrqq qqiqt qtq qtf«q qfqqqi— q^ ftqrt 
'Btq qcq qtfq ffeqi %6q i qtqqq c^twtqqiql 
cqfqiqq qfqtq feqq tfipqi stfqqi cq qc« 
qtfqq i qtq cqt«q qq qqq« c^fqcqq ^qq 
fqq I qi qfqii cql qfq cqt«q qq cq qqtq 
4cqqtC4 Btfqii fqq— qqq qq fqfqc'® cq 44- 
qtq« c5tq fqfqq qi i qstqqq cq q^qi qf?qi 
qqtki qr^q i 

qqq cq qtfqq 'stqtJ qqft ^qq qtqqfei 
qfsqtfl q59i fqqtcq, qi« ntfl ftcq qffqqtq 
qq-si fqfini qtfqqtctf i 

q^fqtfqiqq qcqijt cq qt#f9 qifqa qki 
qf'll 9t<|t ifqtq qt9q qftiq sffHsSl c^tqn 
cqq, f4 q|q i 4qq f? tqqnqti qfqqtscq 
qftv qt^tn cq fqwfqt qftni c^fqq cqq 4 qtiq 
qtqtq fqqiJ q^c« qtqtcq qtfitti q’qtri q^q i 
qtqicqfl atqff q^iq? qqi ^iqi'»^ qqqq 
feq cq|w4 «tft9 sqa qtw C4tq^ qc’qq 
q|q qi i 4qq fq qqtfqcq 5!]fqqfq «f9 q« 
cqq^cq qt^tq^qi cq qqqtq. qtqt^til fwq 
cq, pfqa q'? qtq fiq qi, cqtq^ qftt- 
cqqt* cqcqcqcqfl cntcqiff^i 

qtcql 4444 tff 4qqq •sttqf krq4 qtf44 1 
cq 4qfet cqtcfeq 4fqqi qtqtq qftq qwq 
4tqtl4 1 qtqtq 4451 1*45^ cqcf ftq i 4tqtq 
sqflt qtfqcqq qc^fq qtq i 4tqn4l it?® 
C4t^ qtqj4 4finn qifq 4nni q^ji 491 

qtq I • 

Sliqf*i%qliq qtq i 


* qt, cq, cqtqtqii qq q^c* 
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I 


f^»isi-itf‘H^ ^ti«» ft5i 'efii 
'if’? wt’Hl— 

^?p«i-»nti v*» ^***>1 ?f?l, • 
c^ 4I| 1(91? Utfil «rf9l, 

’ifii f’litif wfii, 

^9rw '^’T9i-'?n •if?« 9rfii 


4ni9-’w»i im-fltw— 

«ltrt 

c*ij?9 ♦HMNfa I 

?*«f9 ^9 «t^ 4 9^.fi(iIS|, 

^9M;*I9tW 9f9 I 




'’srai<»f 5ent«jn i 

•ifs-n I— ^t4 ^9f, "n’t, ■«i9i9, ^ys, 

'"ICWJ I 

<9fV9l }—'9 ^1 ! f«r!> ! 'B! 'st»' 15 *^1 

<Bt5,— !%« c'f’e 5»i ^«it'«t»ii I 
•ifBVIl— ‘«459f’-’«I<’K ittB I9f 5|1^ I 
^filll — (14t«) ^t«f1 4JB9tC9, C9i» 'a'ltftl 

C*IBirff9 ! CBBr? flt'Bf'fSt ’ll*! it*! 

«|9fjS CS»^ I 

•iftjBi I— ‘Br»K’— 

f^s(1 C5t91lt9 5ni 
^fm i-( ) CIS? itf9<S I 

•ifefll— f^fs? ‘a?9f'l’— ^fa »*r sift I 

I— ( ^5® ) « Birti ! '«’ti#ra ^Bsr.'ca^feta 

ifit 1 5c«n *ifisi 'Bia 5r«ai ila *11 ! 

I— fcni ‘«f9j9’ tfa Oaft ija 

« «ri I 

’iM I— (t1'» ) 5*11 '®l^ ! 

I— f«rsf ■'fy*’— Wf^ iSlC? Cifstl 1T» *11 1 


I— ( ct*! ^tat£?a C«fHi i 
91 C91, 4 Bata 9*9 9it»i5 Pita c^f*!.— aafa 
caatfe caw *ii i 

»ip5>»i I— f^fa ‘^99’— ^fa £59 *ftt I 
■airaal I— ( aiTB ) fat^a at'Bt's caa,— £59« aia 

ai, 'ata <* 5;9« arta ai i 
af^ai I— Pufa ‘5va'— ata ^aa at^ i 
airaai I— ( ■aa'5 ) ^tai caa Vta«5a atwa 
catal £51 1 Pa atPli i atata a*lti5 f5 
ata ai ata ? 

afeai i-fBfa ‘atwa’— a^f*. ttta atal ata at i 
afaai i— ( 55« ) faiaa £5ifea aai i ata 
aca «ta «, ata atata atw i £a% afa 
at*i,ia atia i 

aPeai i— aaa I5jca a att ? 
afaai i— ti att, £aa icafia ! aaa acaa aa 
cat5Ua, 155 ai? 

’Sit 5C^ ! 

atfatafa^ ‘£«iafr i^tata atiaa aa^ 
ata f 



^ « «ltf5R, 'iDWf 




bV 

I firfr I '»rmit» 

cifs ai ?" ( Jitw > 

■^caw I 

^1 1 ( c«lfe c«t*i^ aff^ ) '5,f^ « ift's 
<«ft« '•<1—^51 *t3 *11. c**^ 

*8 C 8 t 8 f» C 81 l»l« C’ll^ *( 1 . gwt« Sti I 

ftT» »tr?8ta ’iRma 

caw, atT. atata faa' a«r i ^ 

ataitai awtaa ^f?5i aM,— at^l, 
caa 15 wt«,— a^w 8 ca^ c^tw^ caw ai, 
gwt'8 atw ai !’ 

<3^rt7>5'^T?ft5?T®l I • 

. ^*11 1 (i[wa t^ifraaft)— 'stca aa^ «tatRi8 aa? 

^ac8i affw aa -, ^ata 
48^1 ^ataal ?!« i 

awl I («ri[i«.asaf8 \it^t)— caaa ^aratta a '5 

aa 'ata a tea cetfe aa i 
vi^ajcsal =t^%pC’3r I 
acaa faataa ataa-atfaata) caai « strata 
^\(.W I faa <aa<5 ria acaa affaca, iraara ate? 
a’ta 4881 aw ’afc? i 


, afai 8 tia caajra c»tia ?atwa— %ta, 'j.S 
atlca a’ca wa j 'eai 5 % c^tca 8 rf?ia 
ratatf— r 

f 5 a» I 'sai ca fan fan caai ^are 1 fial 
atai? aa, cafir ann as’ta 1 
atai 1 f* ? 

I aitfa catai i 
atai I '®ia ^atca aia c^a ? 
fa« I '^tfa ca '«awi waitl R* ! aiartw? 
c«8ia afa 1 * 

=T«T I 

5 »a I aa% ! ^i^fa faat^ta «if« 5 W i c^iata 
apt*!? «(ta ?taata ^ apca^ afl awi Rfv 
• rtfa aiaaiat 1 '«itara ai^w <aaa atfet 

'aat »fa caf»ii ^tw i ^tfa ca^ aia^ 5*1^5 1 
at#f I c^tata ? 

^a'a ! a^ta ! faata— faafaata ! 
aial I caa, aaia aia cac 8 caiitRia atca 1 
calafca ^tata ><1 fal^aral caca fan 
ca« C81 1 

( fa’asi’a ) 


^%^aatw cacaf? c^tata 

wtaarnt aca wtfaf 1 
c«ta-'«»aatw cawfs c^tata 

8]taaica atfas 1 
ettw caai atta c*ft5ta aati , 
aai caai aa ala-'aRsata 
caata’« ca 'i^fa c«aai^ 'swt 
C'*taaf^ vaata 1 
^caa ^35 atom's ^fa 

8 la«i 5 afaala 1 


^:a caatia aw caca caa 

'aa' fania a alia, 

'wta caai ala atfa fan 'ata 

aafa caiare atatW} 
caaiW'S c«tai cafaatia at'l, 
aal-^taaf afaia aail 
■aaSl aaa-asafaa^ 8ta 

^faii na at8tw 1 
^^1 at'sia fan ai-ala 

cafais ^a ^laiw 1 

^2|t5ra>Wlta atwtai 
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'^'31 I 

Wti'fl ^isu*!, ’sitf^, ^’«(tr5i, 

Wl '*>'|f« ’lat '*I5»IW? fl|« «ll'<<ftc'5 

§*tt5 ^«lf*I® 9,^«tCS I f’^C'Ii- 

C»n *tf99ClS Sl^® 5;?| iSsfil® 9?- 

5f« I ^i:»II® f»ir»l!®1 ^9T3 

9®C>H S^WU5 I ^ "Qf® CWf^It® 
^^C»!« ^J99tf<l I 'Stf'9 

f8(f*lW 5t1 *tf?f»I C®H ?f5l 9tt® 
*if?5l C’lw waf? sifsrsi 5rf?9t5 m ^ttl? I 
ftc»i>itl?5 ?ari «i5«iw »(<it-*nr<^ Jic? i 

St^f® •« *l®t9 

ft *1 I 

(Illustrated London News). 

»tt'®t«J ^9(8. JiUMa ^9 ®tai C^llW 9r»I- 

f^isi ^®=( ^*1(5 «ttr-i^tti 
I 

®tc®a »i«ra c&flC’Fia ’^itNw 

a® cfer»ti#ta ^9st?ij8 ®n«ta afaai 
jt ®fasi af>i3i <!rtr®c« ?? i fiesta 

waa® aw^ af’iaiaata av i 4 ■ar?- 
faal ^a ^faata atar c&fsicvta aw '«asfe afwta 
atatlal ®tata a^® ^aaafe ati^ ®raai w«ai 
a^atce i «iiaa ®tt9fa aaa c&fama 'sta* 

^tfaca '^fa ?aaat ate® afaai afaai atf®c® 
aa at i atwta® &ffaal ®itaa ?,a- 
aafS atat^ai •a at an® ®i«f 

•a^aw ®f?i® atai ata i 

(Scientific American.) 

^ea 3sitg»^ I 

ata'a ®iaa,ala® a® aif®* aal®i atai Ma 
^fiiatwa ca, arf®®taa aif^^wa ja ®tcai, 


a®a ® 95 I at®! ga ira ® al 5 «ta afa- 

6 fa® 1 5 a*® c^a ara®--?®® i efefa- 

aa. ^a^taa, aaii( s^a 4 rfr«a ga f%a aa ®ttai 
Jiat ®^fea- <■•■1^, fa^a, catatraata «^r «9 ga 
fsa atat® i t^ta 'Sifs®t%aal ®fel ja wai 
ata ait i 

(Ij’torary Digest.) 

‘acaa 'Siia ac^^a atV, at“5t®jwaairawa 
a^aitt Ji ®ai aai atti® atca act i ^®a f®g 
®tai’, 4 ®iai5 <*t9tcaa acai a?t atf?5l 
faau5 I raata-ajtaica® ^®a f®| ^faata 
c®*i® «a®^rai attatcf ca, faata a"a® 
®91 fast® cac®ca atat tt^ttalcai ^c^i 
9(t9ica ®f?ai '^c® faata, caaai'sic® faaia, 
Itaua 5f'5ai faaia, caita-afac® faata ®5ia 
■aca® atata cHtai faaic® i actf^a «a®aa 
caa-®’if6tat ®ca® awaaia aa aa)'graa4tfa- 
aa»c®t faatcaa ®fa-3 aca ®f5aicaaf- 
cat ®®-afaaa a’aa ®raatc®a i ca faatc® 
fafsa cacaa f®ais ®fita aaatnftsca ^aft® 
9t5i a®ta cat»i a^a ®f59if(8caa i ®ua- 
fa®t5 4® ca\faa ?"ar® fau^a fa^cawaa 
®fa5i faat9-t(C3 a® atatesa i caaica sf^ai 
fiata ®rat® attai 4®ata «a® ®’ca ®a attai 
cag^a 9?c® alee af^ai afa i acaa ®afa »ta, 
®tt ®’caft ®ca atfaai ac® 4 at >*ftca a®i 
ata I atftc® af?cat faatcaa aa an ncai 
freezing point.a attat I ntacaltca 

®faai ngi-ac# 4® afn®'®"^!® faat® 

n"ataa ®faatciai ®ca f«fa at® cn faatw 
^tna ataitstc® 4at aja'ta a*ria-®tac® ®tat 
^f«4a9ia fa®aa ®raatti, 4«a c®ta ntatw 







•90 

*(tr5 I 'e5ll>«( sit’ll 

Uta 

?^sir5, «>’£*<(? *ti 

fwstt? I 01^15 »i<^i<rfei '9%tff, 

H’wr*! 5f1 =?5li?f y&»| CW*I1 ^15 ! 

^t®lT?fC€3?r I 

fl«fts| rif«» it’ftH 'ttC’f I 

Cisi^ ?3it*i't5tr(r^tc’j ’ptf’i c'f'ein ?s i 

?twi jfl* 

ws; ciUi ’fH I 

^»ii w n, ’Ji 

r^’Jl f’Httt^'e 'S?i'l ^91 5? I 

WCl ItM C’tMM IffJ 

»ltftl1l1 C?»lt5 I 


""HISIW 'Sttfl, '5K^, •»(1*!.Cfl C'SC^ 

C»l f’l’?! ’lifts ^ifjf-'stt’f I . 

C*! ftsfl ^t«f, ’IS>»I < 115,3 ^^»I3 C^ 33 53153 , 

C3 f3»l1 t,*'*’* '’Itcn [53311 ! 

C3 r33l «(fS[ r3V»l C3t33, fs'TI C3C3 33 <ittC3fflr3, 
•«5[3lt3” fll3<flN, t33F3 “lU**” I 

f 

«fl!lC3 'StCS, ^[*(53 «tC3, ^t5C3 'BfCS C®!*? ^t^. 
Cn [331 r3’f3 3® “»[»t3” '«I1I31 I 

33rt 3C3 43 fiscs, 43 31 C3 ^tlTltcs,— 

43^ V* ®t3 35 3C31 3l3li’ ^Cs V^ltl I 
4f35 «t35 C5C3 OfN, ^f’PCl C5t3l5 3tC5 C3 f3, 
33t1 3tt3t3 C3r3C3 3C5 9StC3 ficit 5t3 I 
381^ <3lf3 4 C3t33 4ftl« «t1 3’C3f3 f333TC«, 
«t3j5 3C3 'flnM 3SC3 3531C33 ^33t3 I 

^®It39Wt3 I 


3P[*r. C33faFS3 5 3lC«f33t3 3®I1 3f33t3 3» 
43 4r?t3 31 3I33t3 33, 4l 3C*3 %3f335tC3 
45f& ^tfl® C5f51 £3^3 3'3t31 3tC5, SflSlif 
3t3^3t3 ®tC3 'fff3t3 33tfe ^ 3tfi® C3'f3 53t3t3 
lies StflSl 393 ’3r3C3 ^33 3?C« ^31 3C3U3 
®t3t3 33t3 ®33 C33 3?C5 [ift^a 

’fCS I 

«C^331lf « t5*C®fC3 '9r3 3f33l ■013 

333 HCS I 

C5tf39TC® C<f6tt3l dtStlSl 3l3l 33 I 

1^3C?C13 r333 4^ C3 39 01^ Ijf^C^ 03C3 
f331 33C1 3t® £3931 33, 439 3C9 ®t3tC5 

£3'83fC39 ifs® 43f3 ®[C1 ittll 33 £3 £3 f33f3 
35 3^31 3f33l 313 I 

0*r33tC9 f3#3 ?tC3 ®C3l9t3 3131 f339 531 
33, 5^5133I1C9 ■ 33f3l3l3Cl3 35C3 ^’tCSl'S' 

5lC3 ®33t3f3 3191 33 5f31t3 031 | 

(3f53^) 

0^151 

533 ^f3C3 513 0tC‘t3 51313, 
i^< 5913 «ri3C33 ?.?« 3131513 I 
33W3 5Ci» 9f3 '^tnsfs 513 

®f^C3 £03— ♦tries 0311, 

£5131[3 51113 5101 535 3t3l3 
[03f3 ^1^C3 £313 f03t3 [0313 I 
, 55 -j| 8,51C3 301 33f31 31f3 
3313 5133 33 ®«3 353, 

£53[5 £5l31C3 £3r3 £3 £3l3 0l£l0, • 
^013 ®llC3 0tCl 3[C0'< 5tC30 I 
5t3tC3 3l5tC5 513 5533 31C5, 

51313 511313 ^[3 W33 3tC5 ; 

5[3 Ties £313 0C3 510313 3131, 

5<5 ^f3 5iri 5tl '235 ?0 5131 I 

£*[*1 
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f^> ^ >lC»t<f5 -I'S? (MW 

C'ffltt®*? I ^*!|1 

<fl'ltC*3 f^?5 ’l'f'5<l I 
'Sft9 ’fPB'f ’l^.’l'il «til« Bf*!*! 

’lliJta *tCB 'M ’(')Ci( 4|5(!3 

®t*3Ba •5WiT’1t*()t?l lim, <S, ffl, 4*1^ 

^3^5 ^?i;«iBa 'sg =»t<ii'«i<f »it?3 5;^t*is- 

»IW “^tW’I-^StCi” >I?1»(C5I3 J}>l1c’1 

at't’f »iw«. ^fine's ?rt^ I ^(5tc=B 

C?f<IC«l«, «S«Iif»l®lg 5)^at ?fi«| 

’ff'SW’Q ill? ^|!iH 

i(Nfi ^ivi^ i 

«if53C5 gtfs^itJi ■5^s{ f«f.-i ^«i« Stella 

'«T(C5i*I I '>(<13 <1tii?CfI 

'®t(’Fc»i5( I t'icii *t?t3 

^t^«It3l ri?® ’3C3 ?iC3«f <»r99It5( I 

gr«it w? 3I?3trsCB ’5‘f I 

W^sitN C»(\»II«f4i( ^fC*f »(fC1 slf'^'S 5t1 

3ltft ’HII 'Fdte*!? «li»(5(l ■etlC^si I '6(t’(«1 

«ln'H gfBBt ^35113* ^\ ^f3C«t 

’BfdW’T, ’ItWH '®(t’(^ '3i|?'l 3? fit's <lf91isi<( I 
-ffdW'S »l^C»I *(V3’1’, 

*(^J« f'Bft's'l \^l^ ifJdqil 5() I 'stiilil fS5( B!*(^ 
'Sf^t? =Btl5 C«19| C5I^3) '«I■SI'^^{tg 

^flBl «(Sjg »I;SSf3 5t*lf*l I ^3’(3l 

*13(138 mcsi f®f*( “«(i»iri»" 

3tf?8l "'!!(’(” *IWt8S( suhc*!-*! I 

nff^'BJ fW5 s(t*() ^(’rft'i'ir *38, ijcffa »rc8J 

8f»l(»l*( « ' 

*im gf88t8 39 
3f881 ^«;<3’8 ^\vs 


’331 I 

f3C33 i 3(33 8fBS r*(Kf3f'83 ^tfJd 

f'o583(S— I 
“^188 'Bl'9t« C3i3 «l8«*t8 ^1*31 I 
CJl3‘(3(I '3333 Cl3t3 « 

f CS? 838 C33f8'®1 8C^ Colei's ?81 '58l», 

Cn 8if8-r^fa-’?3fg *(1*33*3 ’383*31 II 
^t8-83*3-8C8 C8^ S3C*3 *lf#S 938^ I 
■33f3 cn 8383 <38 8l «” 

835 ^(8(58 !3.^8‘ C83C88Ba f^ai 883*38 
'fl’f 5333a « C888,9C«H 8t8 8838^8 

350918 I jsf8 888 'S1 188 6188 ^faSI 4838 

Bf^al al8, S88 8Sla^8®l" 8^c« '^383(9 

4338 38838 «lf®8*88 CH'Sal 88 I C8t 8®38 8(8 
83’e83a ®38 *108 '*13838 t*l8 I 

*3tf8 8«t8 *3fa0'i8088 f«t8 C8911 C818 

83835088 88‘(l*3a 8881 5^1® '838 8B81 9f881 
f(f838 9f9 *350838 8if’89lt8 I r®f8 ?3r8?C8 8819 
9?8t r^afsil^S 5^35 <338 988 9881 f9f8al 
380918,- 

f>WlSf Site'll Bil—<asit?tC^*35l 1 
“888 af0918 8(911 ’f|f883f5 (881 8(09, 

09381 088 f' 2 la »08 ^r9-^8818 (809 1 
888 5^^ V*3’3I 898 ^35, 

1981 083(90905 Nfa 98 *3^ ^83909 1 
( 8 * £188 88^891 9(805 <»95 981 , . 

3'80838'38181 *9f9 »33fa08 (9 838(809 1 
(8638 *13818 8(8 *11.9 5805 8K 
'5_!8a35 8? '£(3‘3 *33*3838 %8J509 I 
08 8r8:9 8381 8308 C8309 881 981, 

8183« 808 4 8(8 4 888 ^8^09 ll” 





"Star '« i 


“f^TtS »!•?)« C^t?1 <tt^ ^ f’J ”?£« I 

fiTftwXft®'« ’fl^p II 

5fc?5ii ■^•ti i{s*t-«tr»i5ii, 
Wife'll 'SfC'^fl ■?’! I5»l5fl 'SH II 
'5tfe f^«>| HtW, '8lf»f^ f^?>I «IIC*I, 
c*if9i '?w r 

«<»Tf9 'et'89m 9f5llfr9i:i?l9 •9t«9lf5c« »lf9 
3l?® ?’»»iiitf9Hr '«« jwni’f fsi^a*t 9if99i 
C*r«9l 99 I £»lfe 9919 ?9t99l 9»l9t I 

^W1 9f 999»ir9«99 %l9»ISW.5l<>9l1«ft9 

W1199 .fl9( '«lt*lt9 ®»I9 
991« '519 *ll'5 I 99l«lfs« 55® 91*1 

95919 •» 9119 99I'59 9f5 £919 ^l9ll[C999 
■1911*11 9fe*ll9 I MI9 C9 965ll 9191® 

9tl9 £9 ’99) ^1919 991 itllffS*! 91 I £9«l1 
>i fel9 999 991 Sfe9, *|9r99 99>l9 £99lt 
■9191199 99199*119 91^1*5 9tl9 I t9t9 919J 
919 9591 ’?9lfe91 '5l9ll« ^9 f99l «l«Jt9 ^f^Sl 
•til's 9ll9l '9lf9 £991 911? >a9f9fef9 999 
9tl91 £919 9191^919 999 f9«ll9 I 'ttt9»lt9 fsfi 
«ll9tl9 9f99U99 1 ^119919 f'? '999(91 91 

'Sl5lCV 9ll9l'59 ^f9£^ *9lf99irSl 999 

*tll9ll *91911^ ^f9l« 9f9S1 *llill£»I9 I 

■9tr9 £9l'St»ll9 'J9fe^9l9t9 '*1919 '9C*l'»Ft9 ^f99 
f5r8 9f99l 9f9»rt9 I «19 ■111 9^19 *119 f'sf'l 
■HflWII «1191l9t «191«9 f«f'W191 9f9l9S| 
■9tf9 *91919 Wtf ^19919 **19119! *»19llg1 9*91 
5tf9*ll9 I f«f9 9tf99l 9f*1l»19— ‘>99^ '9l*t'9l *99 
911(9 '<’5^ r9alt9 9!r«9l £9| i' f9f9fe ’ftS 91*5 
»IC9l C*lf999 *8 ^9P91 ^lUf *ll9l 

filfiCS 9919« ^r9l»l9 *999 «tl9 ^8 r9r9lfe9 

9l9ll life 919 9591 *91919 911*5 (9199 I 
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THE DACCA REVIEW. 



BUDDHISTS IN BENUAL. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

When I came to Dacca, my friend 
Rai Satyendra Nath Bhadra Bahadur 
was very anxious to introduce me to 
the elites of the city and he was kind 
enough to propose to take me round 
himself. But on a second thought he 
proposed that I should read a paper 
on some subject which may interest the 
Dacca public as that would serve as a 
good preliminary introduction. After 
much discussion it was • settled that I 
should read a paper on Buddhism in 
Bengal giving an account of the survival 
of Buddhism or the underground work- 
ing of Buddhism among the people 
of this vast and densely populated 
province. 

The task is rather difficult, for the 
Muhammadan rulers of Bengal did not 
know, from 1200 A. D. the approximate 
date of their conquest to the last 
quarter of the 1 8th century when even 


the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
country slipped from their hands that 
the people whom they called Hindus 
were only Buddhists in a thin disguise ; 
and our English rulers too have still no 
idea that among the so-called Hindu 
population of Bengal there are still large 
bodies of men who are to all intents and 
purposes Buddhists though in various 
stages of assimilation with the Hindus. 
The people of Bengal have for many 
centuries lost all memory of Buddhism 
which was the prevailing religion of 
their country before the r3th Century 
when the country slowly passed into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. The 
Bengali Literature knows of no 
Buddhism and the Sanskrit Literature 
of Bengal has but faint traces of that 
religion in its extensive and volumin- 
ous works. The society of Bengal 
knows only of two great communities 
Hindus and Muhammadans and knows 
of no third. No extensive ruins have 
been discovered in Bengal testifying to 
the greatness of Buddhist religion as in 
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Magadha, Benares and other places in 
India. .Yet we read in Fa-Hien and 
Yuan Chwang that Bengal was in 
their time as good a Buddhist country 
as Tibet or Burma with only a sprink- 
ling of Deva worshippers and heretics. 
Later, we hear of Tibet and Mongolia 
receiving their Buddhism as much from 
Bengal as from Magadha, Burma being 
reformed by Buddhists from Bengal 
and even the great stronghold of 
Buddhism, Ceylon, revering and wor- 
shipping banished Buddhists from 
Bengal. The Tangyur Collection of 
' Buddhist works in Tibet contains tran- 
slations of numerous Sanskrit and 
Bengali works written in Bengal and 
by B;*ngalees. At the end of the 12th 
C» .t’ <yjust a few decades before the 
Muiiammadan conquest a proud 
Brahmin, a Banerji, quoted about 30 
Buddhist Sanskrit works for the correct 
use of Sanskrit words. The last Hindu 
king of Bengal wanted to have a 
grammar in Sanskrit without the Vedic 
section and he selected a Buddhist 
pandit for the work. This testifies to 
the flourishing state of Buddhist learning 
before the Muhammedan conquest. 

But where is all that Buddhism gone 
with all its learning, all its pmselytizing 
zeal, its magnificent worship and its 
vast influence bn the arts and finer 
crafts of the country ? This question 
agitated the minds of all who took an 
interest in Buddhism, in Europe and in 
India in the early eighties of the last 
century ; and Prof, Bendall of Cambridge 


who had then just finished his Catalogue 
of Buddhist Manuscripts came to India 
to find if all that lost Buddhism could 
be traced. Raja Rajendra Lai Mittra 
had then just finished his “Nepalese 
Buddhist Sanskrit Literature,” in the 
Preface to which in a few appreciative 
words, he acknowledged the assistance 
he received from my humble self. So 
Prof. Bendall was naturally anxious to 
find me out. Rut then nobody among 
the Europeans knew me and so he 
could not trace me. One day when he 
was driving in a carriage from Sham- 
nagar to the tols at Bhatpara my Guru 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Mahesh 
Chandra Nyayaratna asked me to 
accompany him as the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya was suffering from an attack 
of rheumatism and could not go with 
the professor. In the carriage the 
professor asked me if I knew Hara- 
prasad Sastri and could introduce him 
to the Sastri, I said with a significant 
smile “Yes, I can” ; and so from that 
day we were friends and our whole 
conversation 011 that day and whole 
correspondence in subsequent years 
were on one topic. Buddhism and the 
last traces of Buddhism in Bengal. But 
we could do nothing for years. 

At the end of the eighties of the last 
century several Bengali translations of 
Buddhist works in Pali by Dharmaraja 
Barua appeared from Chittagong and 
I thought perhaps traces of old Bengali 
Buddhism might be found there. But a 
careful study showed that the Chitta-* 
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gong Buddhism was rather a late 
importation from Ceylon. *Disappointed 
In tracing old Bengal Buddhism there, 
1 looked round and found some traces 
of it in tijfe hill tracts of Rangamati, 
where Buddhism took the shape of 
Kali worship and other later forms of 
Buddhism, in Bengal, But the Chitta- 
gong Buddhists were fast obliterating 
all traces of old things at Rangamati. 

In the year 1882 A. D. the Dharma- 
mangala by Ghanarama was published 
for the first time. It was a Bengali 
poem on the manifestation of the 
divinity of Dharma worshipped by the 
Domes, Hadis and other lower classes 
of Hindu society. I read the work 
several times, there was no Hinduismi 
in it, — no mention of a Brahmana, or of 
a Ksattriya. The scenes were laid in 
Bengal with Gaud as its centre during the 
ascendency of the Pala kings. The king 
kept swine, and the swine-herd was one 
of the principal characters in the poem. 
Ramai Pandit, the originator of the Cult 
was an actor in the poem and it spoke of 
Ichhai Ghosh who ruled somewhere on 
the Ajaya and of Karnsena who ruled 
at Mayna in the Hughli District. All 
this appeared strange. What was it? 
Was it an aboriginal form of worship ? 
Or was it a survival of old Bengal 
Buddhism ? I was very much per- 
plexed. I wrote to Prof, Bendall who 
asked me to persevere, I visited some 
of the shrines of Dharma in Calcutta, 
notably one at No. 45, Old Janbazar 
Street) now named Corporation Street 


and one at Balaram De Street,— and 
my perplexities were increased. I 
always found Dharma Thakura accom- 
panied by the goddess of Small-Pox 
god of Fever, Ganesa, Pancananda and, 
other deities. I visited some of the 
shrines in the District of Burdwan. The 
priests were everywhere non-Brahniins 
and in some cases the Brahmins had 
only recently taken possession of the 
shrines and worshipped Dharma as Siva. 
Then I besought the non-Brahmin 
priests to give me the mantras of 
worship. Disappointed in many places, 
I at last got the Principal mantra^ the 
dhyana from a sweetmeat-maker, who 
kept a shrine of Dharma at Suogachhi 
n the sub-division of Katwa ; and I 
found that the dhyana described Dharma 
as Sunyamurti^ a void and as a Munindra 
or an ascetic. This was certainly a 
survival of Buddhism. No Brahmin 
would describe his deity as a void. I 
went to see the Dharmaraj^ at Jamalpur 
near Patuli, where 1200 goats are sacri- 
ficed on the full-moon day of Baisakh 
which is supposed to be the birth-day 
of Buddha. 1 found there the image of 
a Naga-kanya, a beautiful Buddhist 
symbol in the form of an English “W”, 
and the foundation of a big stupa. The 
place belonged to a Hadi^ but Brahmins 
would not offer their vowed worship 
through so low-born a man. He bad to 
employ a Brahmin for ..their sake. The 
Hadi has now disappeared and the 
shrine belongs to a Brahmin who thinks 
Dharma to be a form of Siva. But 
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bogs and fowls, the abominations of the 
Hindus/are still sacrificed there behind 
the shrine. 

From that time I begaiv to take 
greater interest in the literature of the 
Dharma Cult and gradually found a 
liturgy of the Dharma worship attributed 
wrongly to our great law-giver of the 
16th century, Raghunandana. The 
liturgy gives in extenso the prevailing 
form of this worship. Dharma is the chief 
deity, his wife is Kaniinya ; *lie is above 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva. These ail 
are his companion deities. But he has 
a lot of other deities some known to the 
Hindu Pantheon, some absolutely 
unknown. It is several times told that 
the origin of the worship was on the 
banks of the Valluka and that Ramai 
Pandit was its high priest. I began to 
search for the river Valluka, but it was 
nowhere to be found, and no maps would 
show it. At last I found it by an accident 
in the District of Burdwan where 1 had 
gone to visit a Tol endowed by Babu 
Hiralal Mukn :rji who in the course 
of conversation told me of a river 
Valluka close by. It used to flow from 
the Damodara to the Hughli and fell 
into it near Kalna. But it is no longer 
a flowing river. It has no connection 
with the Ganges now. Its mouth has 
silted up. On the banks of this river 
I found a village of goodly size called 
Bddaon or the Great Village. It has 
a broken temple of Dharma, rather of 
goodly dimensions, of the Fourteenth 
century architecture, The broken 


pieces of carved bricks are scattered all 
round the ruins but no one touches 
them, because there is a superstition that 
anyone touching them would vomit 
blood and die. The Dharma Thakur 
there has still a rich endowment and an 
annual festival on the full-moon day of 
Baisakha is held with great eclat. When 
I went there a female of the Dom 
caste was the Sevait of the Thakur and 
she gave me the same formula of the 
Dhyana as the sweetmeat maker at 
Suogachhi. She told me that she 
conducted the ordinary worship, but on 
great occasions she secured the services 
of pandits of her own caste knowing 
Vyakarana. 

This brings us a good deal of infor- 
mation about the Dharma Cult and 
when it is remembered that Dharma is 
the second member of the Buddhist 
Trinity or Tri-Ratna generally repre- 
sented by a stupa, the identification of 
this worship with Buddhism becomes 
complete, because every stupa laterly 
had five niches (four on four cardinal 
points and one on the South-East) for 
the five Dhyani Buddhas ; and a stupa 
with five niches would look like a 
tortoise with four legs and the protru- 
ding neck. This is the form in which 
Dharma is generally worshipped. 
Dharma is often described as Kachha- 
parupi. 

Ramai Pandit too, seems to have 
flourished sometime after the Muham- 
madan conquest, for there is a ballad 
found in m^y books of the Dharma Cult 
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in which the Muhammadan Conquest 
of a certain District! in Bengal is 
described. The worshippers of Dharma 
were greatly annoyed with the Brahmins, 
so against them they invoked the aid 
of Dharma, who appeared in the guise 
of a Moslem with a black skull cap on 
his head with a large army and fought 
against the Brahmins, who were treated 
with so much severity that even Ramai 
Pandit, the poet of Dharma records the 
event with regret. 

The success of my endeavours in 
tracing some survival of the Buddhism 
in Bengal greatly encouraged me and 
I wrote a pamphlet giving it a sensa- 
tional title, the “Discovery of Living 
Buddhism in Bengal” in the year 1897 
and it pleased all vviio were interested 
in Buddhism. It was presented to the 
Paris Congress of Orientalists by M. 
Foucher and Prof. Sylvaiii Levi told me 
it was a real discovery. 

A few years later I received a batch 
of palm-leaves written in Udiya charac- 
ter and some notes in English and 
Bengali from Sir Edward Gait with, 
a request that I should study them. 
The study of these leaves gave me 
another clue for tracing another survival 
of Buddhism. The leaves contain the 
rituals of a certain weaver class called 
Saraki Tanti in the Western ' Thanas 
of the Districts of Puri and Cuttack 
and even in the neighbouring Tributary 
Mahals. In these- rituals the worship 
of Buddha plays a prominent part. 
They worshipped him even in marriage 


ceremony and then on enquiry 1 came 
to learn that Saraki Tantis are to be 
found in almost all the districts in 
Western iiengal. These however, do 
not worship Buddha but abstrtin care- 
fully from meat and drink and are more 
cleanly than their brother caste men. 
The word “Saraki” seems to be a 
corruption of Sravaka, an undoubted 
Buddhist term. In the Chandi written 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar, the 
author describes the Sarakis as a queer 
people averse to fish and meat and 
weaving Tasar cloth. From the same 
author I have come to know that about 
that time Buddhist monks assumed the 
names of Brahmanas ; thus a great 
effort was made to merge Buddhism 
into Hinduism. The passage Is,— 

The reformation of Buddhism in Pegu, 
in the Province of Burma was laid by 
a monk from Tamralipti or Tamiuk in 
the. year 1276 A. D. This event is 
recorded in the Kalyani Inscription in 
Pegu. So the monk who went to Pegu 
belonged to the Southern School of 
Buddhism and we now find in South- 
Western Bengal all round Tamralipti, 
in Howrah and Midnapore Districts, 
a class of men called '"DAarmag/iore 
Yogr or the monks of the home of 
Dharma, These generally practise 
medicine, specially in epidemic diseases, 
like Small-Pox. measles and so on, — 
(a profession which is the last resort of 
the monastic order of India,) and always 
keep* a piece of copper about their 
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person either in the form of a ring or in The analogy of Nepal would show 


the form of a bracelet. They worship 
in secret and they worship Kali in a 
variety of forms. These beg all over 
the country with the image of the 
goddess of small-pox, placed on a 
wooden chair besmeared with vermillion, 
ornamented with brass-nails driven 
through her body. 

In Nepal, the two communities 
Buddhist and Hindu live in complete 
isolation from each other an*d their 
attitude towards each other is one of 
complete non-co-operation. A Brahmin 
would not take water from a Buddhist 
nor a Buddhist from a Brahmin. They 
do not use even the same well or the 
same spring. At the head of the 
Hindus are the Brahmins and at the 
head of the Buddhists are tlie Gubhajus, 
They both call themselves Hindus and 
a Buddhist would be greatly offended 
if he is called Non-Hindu. He will 
immediately retort 'Tom bi Hindu hai, 
Mai bi Hindu hum, Lekin Tom 
Siomargi hai, mai Bodhamargi’ (You 
are a Hindu and I am a Hindu. But 
you are a worshipper of Siva and I am 
a worshipper of Buddha). All the ruling 
castes are Hindus and all the skilled 
labourers are Buddhists. The goldsmiths, 
the carpenters, the masons, the weavers, 
the painter are all Buddhists, while the 
iightingraces are Hindus. The merchants 
are divided between the two com- 
munities. Those engaged in foreign . 
trade are as a rule, Buddhists, and those 
engaged in home trade are Hindus. 


that the so-called depressed classes in 
Bengal were at one time Buddhists and 
lived in complete rivalry with the Hindus. 
The goldsmiths, the carpenters, the 
paititers were by the analogy of Nepal 
once the flowers of the Buddhist com- 
munity. The painters have all been 
converted into Muhammadanism but 
they still retain many of their Hindu 
customs. They bury their dead bodies, 
they repeat Kalma, but they also worship 
Laksmi, Durga and other Hindu deities. 
The goldsmiths and carpenters however 
are still Buddhists but they do not 
know that they are so. The word used 
in English “Dipresied*’ i& a misnomer. 
These classes or castes are not really 
depressed. They were rivals and were 
very exclusive, BiW now they are all 
disorganised. They have lost their 
monks who were either killed or had to 
flee the country. Those who remained 
were not powerful enough to organise 
their community and laterly as priests 
they called themsclve.s Brahmins and 
are known as Varna-Brahmins i,e. priests 
of those castes with whom Brahmanas 
and their followers hold no intercourse. 
The large majority of them have been 
converted into Islam and that is the 
reason why Bengal has a much larger 
number of Muhammadans than Persia 
and Turkey put together. 

In the Hindu community of Bengal 
there are two exclusive sections, 
called by Brahmins the Acarani- 
yas and Anacaraniyas that is, those 
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‘with whom there may be intercourse 
and those with whom* there can be 
no Intercourse. In English the latter 
are wrongly called “Depressed Classes** 
It is wrong because there is no evidence 
that there was any persecution or sup- 
pression. Both were equally under the 
Muhammadans. How then could one 
depress or suppress the other ? Before 
Muhammadan conquest they were the 
lords. The Government was for four cen- 
turies their hands. They had vast monas- 
taries, exercised great influence in their 
own country and in other neighbouring 
countries. They had learning on their 
side. The Brahmins lived only by their 
sufferance. They were tolerated for their 
piety, learning and legal and philosophi- 
cal acumen, The Senas were to a cer- 
tain extent Hindus, but they lived in 
constant dread of these Buddhists who 
often rebelled and refused co-operation. 
Ballabliananda, a Suvarnavanik financed 
Vallalasena’s warlike expeditions as long 
as he showed a liking for Budhism, but 
as soon as Vallala fell under the influence 
ofSimhagiri a Saiva sanyasifrom Josimath 
and became anxious to lead an expedition 
against the king of Magadha who was 
presumably a Buddhist, he refused to 
lend money any more and read a lecture 
to him about the immorality of war. 
The Suvarna Vanikas refused to eat in 
Vallala*s sacrifice and created disturb- 
ance. They stopped slave trade and 
dislocated the business of the whole 
community as servants became unavail- 
able and compelled Vallala to give a 


higher level to the Kaivartas who were 
hitherot untouchables in order to enable 
high caste people to employ them as 
Servants. 

So there is no evidence that the so- 
called Depressed classes were depressed 
by the Brahmins or their followers. On 
the contrary there is evidence that they 
stopped all intercourse with the Hindus, 
and were proud of their power and posi- 
tion. But with the Musalman conquest 
the Buddhists went down, while the 
Brahmins were left where they were. 
For the brunt of the Aiiser^s of a re- 
volution fell on the ruling classes and so 
the Buddhists felt the blow more 
bitterly than the Hindus. The Brahmins 
have improved the organisation of the 
society. But the Buddhists liave lost 
their organisation, lost their proud tradi- 
tion, lost their self-consciousness and are 
now coming to be incorporated \\\ some 
form or other to the Hindu community 
of four castes. Some claim to be Vratya 
Brahmins, some as Vratya Ksattriyas, 
some Vratya Vaisyas. They interpret the 
word Vratya to mean “patita** or outcast- 
ed. This is wrong, I have shown else 
where that the word meant in the Vedic 
world a nomad horde living in temporary 
habitations like the Vedias or Gypsies of 
the present day. So tlie so-called Depres- 
sed classes, the classes with whom the 
Brahmins and their followers are not in 
the habit of keeping any intercourse are 
really, “most of them’* the survivals of the 
once most powerful, royal, nay, imperial 
race of Buddhists in Bengal. They have 
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not been depressed or suppressed by the 
Hindus, but they are disorganized, dis- 
integrated, dismembered and demoralized 

Itiseasy to trace many Buddhist customs, 
among them even now and any one who 
has carefully observed the habits of both 
the communities will find marked dif- 
ference between the two. What can 
be more deplorable than that their old 
priests, the remnants of the monastic 
order of the Buddhists had to take 
shelter under the name of ifrahmins 
and to get themselves invested with 
the holy threads 

The Tributary Mahals of Orissa kept 
concealed under their jungles many 
remnants of Buddhism. The state called 
Bodh is said to be still a Buddhist state. 
The MayurabliAuJa State contains many 
remants of later Buddhism. Babu 
Nagendra Nath Vasu has brought to- 
gether a mass of information on this in 
his publications on this subject. He 
speaks of a recent reformation among 
the Buddhists led by one Bhima Bhoi 
called the Mahimapanthi reformation 
initiated in the year 1875. These are 
prepared to partake of cooked rice from 
all castes except Brahmins. They have 
the memory of many old Mahayana 
doctrines and they closely follow in the 
wake of that Yana of the Buddhists. 
Their books are written in easy Udiya 
and though modern, have profoundly 
influenced the masses in the jungles. 

These jungles were in the 9th and 
loth centuries the cradle of a new form 
of Buddhism called the Sahajayana 


preached by one of the Udiya chiefs 
named Indrabhuti and his gifted daugh- 
ter Lakmidevi or Lakismkara Devi. 

Their works are a mixture of profound 
philosophy and spirituulized sensuality. 
I give below the translation of some of 
the verses from the daughter’s work. 

“Om Vajrasattva be praised. I bow 
down to the Omniscient Lord Vajra, 
the Illuminator of Nature, the Originator 
of life in its three aspects and the Giver 
of objects desired.” 

shall expound in brief the mode of 
the worship of Vajrasattva, which has 
nothing to do with any particular 
country, time, moon-day, week-day, 
constellation or mystic (diagrams. The 
worshippers uninitiated into it, can never 
attain success in millions and billions of 
years, by their rigid observances of fasts 
and vows or by their recitation of and 
meditation on the sacred syllables. The 
initiated worshipper should worship his 
own Self with nightsoil with water and 
seeds of the Vajra and with the products 
of the interior of the nose, meditating 
on the Great Truth.” 

"The initiated would worship, as 
directed in the cult of Prajna and 
Upaya, his mothers, sisters, daughters 
and nieces. He should always worship 
(even) the maimed woman (if) artful and 
of independent mind. (?) In this these 
are the sacred syllables. Om Ah Hum.” 

“By the very fierce act, with which 
people, who are but contemptible crea- 
tures, are bound down, men are delivered 
from the fetters (>f existence, provided 
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that the act is accompanied with the 
(sacred and the mysterious) means 
(upaya). He should continue the 
heavenly obvservances which have their 
origin in the five kulas (senses) and 
conduct their worship with lights and 
Bel leaves with milk.” 

“The initiated worshipper, with his 
smiling face and eyes beaming with 
delight should have his mind thoroughly 
enlightened and should meditate on the 
Infinite Wisdom.” 

“Every object, movable or immov- 
able which exists in this world with its 
three aspects is to be looked upon as 
the Holder of Vajra Himself by the 
worshipper wedded to Truth.” 

“Other schools of thought in spite of 
their sexual discrimination are not to be 
looked down upon in the evolution of 
Vajrasattva.” 

“ The initiated worshipper should 
equally enjoy as “of the same taste” all 
entities coming as they are from the 
absolute non-entity, and should regard 
this corporeal body as by nature pure.” 

“He worships the Lord with sandal, 
garlands, clothes, incense , and other 
offerings as well as with dancing and 
music, vocal and instrumental — these 
alwa^'s accompany Upaya.” 

“He should think of no hardship. He 
should neither fast, nor perform any rite 
nor bathe nor wash, nor need he give up 
the virtue of nature.” 

“He need not and should not worship 
the images of gods, made of wood, 
3tone and c|ay. He should only worship 


this body always with a concentrated 
mind.” 

“He should worship the Vajradharini 
with wine and nightsoil mixed up with 
the filth of the flies — all purified — as 
well as with the usual five lights.” 

“He should worship the deity situated 
in his body, with “the ladies first grown 
flower*’ (technically the blood of her 
first mense) and the “B>el fruit with 
milk.” . 

“He should make no scruple to carry 
away other’s property enjoy other’s 
wives, tell lies and kill the whole lot of 
Buddhas.” 

“He should build no shrine of stone 
or clay and should not be fond of 
reading books. He should not dream 
of drawing Mandalas.” 

“The initiated should loathe nothing 
as in everything there lives Vajra.sattva 
by Himself.” 

“He should have no hesitation what- 
ever, as to what he should enjoy and 
what he should not, what he should eat 
and what he should not, what he should 
drink and what he should not, always 
having his mind concentrated.” 

“He should shrink from no woman of 
whatever castes they may be ; as they 
are the goddess Prajna herself, embodied 
through illusion.” 

My object in* giving these translations 
is to tell you how the teachings of the 
father and the daughter profoundly 
influenced Buddhist ideas in Bengal, 
Magadha, Nepal, Tibet and Mongolia. 
In about fifty years their doctrine hac| 
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taken a profound hold in Western 
Bengal and in another form in Eastern 
Bengal. In Western Bengal they 
produced Nada Pandit, his wife Nadi, 
Lui, Savara and a whole host of pious 
men called Siddhacaryyas, each with 
a large following. They are still wor- 
shipped in Tibet. Their wooden images 
are to be found in many monasteries 
and their bo<|ks both in Sanskrit and 
in Bengali ha^e been carefully tran.slated 
and preserved in the Tangyur, Their 
songs the prototype of modern 
Kirtanapadas are exceedingly musical 
and melodius and their doctrines have 
with certain modifications been adopted 
by the Vaisnavas of Bengal. The 
followeres of Nada and Nadi and of the 
Siddhacaryyas are still numerous now 
in the district of Midnapore, Birbhum 
and Bankura. They gather in their 
thousands and tens of th oiisands on the 
Ajaya at Kendiili, the place hallowed 
by the dust of the feet of the immortal 
poet Jayadeva. Last year I purposely 
went there to meet them and gather 
first hand information about their 

doctrines. They were very unwilling to 
give me any information whatsoever and 
I knew why they were. It was in the 
indelicate nature of the doctrine that 
made them unwilling to impart it to 
outsiders and to the uninitiated. 1 
began however, to explain to them the 
Sahaja doctrine as I knew them from 
the writings of Sahajayani.sts of the 9th 
and lOth centuries In Sanskrit and 
^]^engal!. They lisleiied attentively and 


were very thoughtful. They looked at 
each other and then their foreman said 
addressing his companion “These 
gentlemen have come all the way from 
Calcutta to know our doctrine and it 
seems th it they have made some study. 
Let us tell them what we know.” They 
agreed and he said “Yes, you are right ; 
the Sahaja doctrine is the doctrine of 
union of the male and female energies.” 
This exactly tallied with what I read in 
those old works. I then asked him 
what the meaning of the words “Nadha” 
and Nad hi was by which their sect was 
known. Babu Dinesh Chandra said 
that they are so called because they had 
bald heads. Is this true ?” The fore- 
man said, “ This cannot be true ; 
for you can see here.” ‘ There 
are about 5000 Neda Nedis assem- 
bled here and there is not a single 
bald head amoilgst them. I looked 
round and found that he was absolutely 
right Instead of bald heads they had 
flowing hair. So the theory that Neda 
Nedis received their name from the fact 
shaving their heads like Buddist monks 
fell through. I then asked them what 
was the meaning of the term Neda 
Nedi. They could not give me any 
reply. Then I asked them the meaning 
of the term ‘Nada* used by Chaitanya 
in addressing the elderly Advaita. They 
could not give any satisfactory answer. 

I then suggested to them that in the 
lOth century A. D. five hundred years 
befere Chaitanya there was a preacher 
of 3 ^hajiya doetn'ne in Bengal calle<^ 
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Nada Pandit and he h^d a wife more 
learned than himself and that their 
followers might be called Neda-Nedi. 
They thought I might be right. I 
asked them if they believed in the 
divinity of Chaitanya. They said he 
was a great man. But they did not 
believe in his divinitry. Krishna too, they 
did not believe in. Their doctrine was 
Dehattva. I found an exact resembl- 
ance between their doctrine and that of 
Bhagavati Laksmi as translated a few 
minutes ago. 

Continuing tlie conversation I asked 
if they had any Guruparampara in their 
Akhdas. They said that the succession 
of the heads of these Akhdas do not go 
beyond the time of the Mahaprabhu. I 
said that cannot be true for the custom 
of bathing at Ajaya must have originat- 
ed three hundred years earlier. They 
then found the fallacy of their statement 
and said, “That is true; Jayadeva 
preceded Mahaprabhu by several 
centuries. Our Guruparampara must 
commence earlier than the time of 
Chaitanya. But we do not know and 
we will enquire in old and well-known 
Akhdas." 

This opens a vast and fruitful source 
of real useful and valuable investinga- 
tion. Another of their leaders told me 
“It is extremely difficult to attain 
success in our doctrine. It cannot be 
attained without the favour of the Guru 
and *you must identify yourself with 
your Guru. You should so study him 
^s to know what he thinks, what he 


wants and what he wishes by intuition." 

I told him to give a concrete example. 
He said, “I know when my Guru wants 
a smoke and I at once make his hukka 
ready. No success can be attained 
without his Prasada.” This is pure 
Gubhaju or Guru worship of Nepal, /. i. 
Buddhism. Buddha, as time wei'.t on 
became known as Sugata, Guru, Lame, 
Karta and by many more similar names. 
The old JSanskrit Sahajiya doctrine 
says that so long as you have not secured 
your Guru’s favour you are responsi- 
ble for your work, good or 
bad, virtuous and sinful, but after you 
have secured his favour and known the 
truth that the whole world is void you 
can do anything. He Is no other than 
Vajrasattva the Being honoured by all 
the Buddhas. He is “Tathata" or the 
highest and absolute Truth. 

Thus is it clear that the modern 
Shahajiyas or Neda-Nedis are succes- 
sors of the followers of Nada Pandit, a 
continuation of the old Buddhism and 
an extension lecture so to say of the 
old Birbhum University. They are 
still in the place where they had their 
origin. They now call themselves 
Vaisnavas and live by begging, and 
conform outwardly to Hindu usages and 
customs but are not Hindu in any sense 
of the term. 

The other form of Budhism which is 
supposed to have, prevailed in Eastern 
Bengal was known as Vajrayana, but it 
is very difficult to distinguish it from 
Sahajayana. Th^ n^mes of the beings 
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worshipped begin with the word Vajra 
or Thunderbolt, such as Vajrayogini, 
Vajrasana and so on. The worship of 
various forms of Kali and Tara form a 
peculiar feature of this School. In the 
l6th century they were absorbed in 
Hinduism under the influence of the 
three great Tuntrika saints, Tripura- 
nanda, Brahmananda and Purnananda. 
Any one reading their works will be 
struck with the amount of, Budhist 
doctrines and Budhist ideas to be found 
in them. Their heavens are Sunyas. 
Their five Sunyas are inhabited and 
presided over by various forms of Tara, 
the highest being Kalika. I have not 
much opportunity of investigating this 
had form of Buddhism and its working 
in Eastern Bengal. But I hope to do so 
now as I have made it my home. The 
Vajrayana must have left traces of it 
and it would be very interesting to find 
the traces out. 

I have up to now given my own 
views on the traces of Buddhism in 
Bengal but let us hear what other 
people say of these traces. Lama 
Taranath, the Grand Lama of Urga in 
Mongolia sent an emissary to India to 
learn the condition of Buddhism in the 
country of its birth. The emissary 
came to Bengal in Jahangir’s time and 
he has recorded for our ‘benefit the fact 
that Buddhism was still the prevailing 
religion in Western Bengal and Tipperah 
But .we get no trace of it in Raghu- 
nandan’s voluminous digest of Hindu 
l^aw nor in the numerous poetical works 


written in that and preceding centuries. 
The Hindus might not take any notice 
of their existence. But did they not write 
anything themselves ? Yes, they did. 
They seemed to have rallied under the 
banner of Vaisnavism of Chaitanya and 
one section tried to infuse their doctrines 
into Chaitanyaism. These Sahajiya 
Vaisnava works and the real unalloyed 
Sahajiya works of the period are a 
study by themselves and revolutions in 
thought and doctrine are to be found in 
these. 

The prevalence of Vajrayana in East 
Bengal may appear to you as my ipsi 
dixit, a theory started by me without 
any authority and therefore, not worthy 
of consideration. But it is not so, 
I have authorities for the statement. 
My friend and pupil, the late lamented 
Ganga Mohan Laskar read a number 
of copper plates from East Bengal 
bringing to light a powerful dynasty of 
Buddhist monarchs whose names con- 
tain the word Khadga either in the 
beginning or at the end. There were 
four Dr five powerful kings of this 
dynasty in the 7th and 8th centuries’ 
They made newgrants to Buddhist 
inonastaries, and renewed their old grants 
and amalgamated two grants into one. 
It is held in many quarters that the 
Palas who, during the 8th, 9th, loth and 
nth centuries were the rulers not only 
of Bengal but often of the entire 
Northern India and who sometimes 'parts 
of held Southern India also under their 
sway, came origfnally from East Bengal, 
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bordering on the sea and therefore, 
claiming to he the desreindents of the 
Rajabhatavamsa Ocean ^Samiulrad 
Dharmapala is called |)atita and a 
Chinese traveller fumul Rajabhata 
reigning in East Bengal. 

In the latter da\'s of Buddhist 
ascendancy in liengal there was a big 
monastery named Jagaddal. th(' name 
of which I discovererl from tlu; dusty 
archives of the Durbar Library, Ne*pal. 
I’rof. Bendall describcfl a matuiscript 
written in this monastery but tiow lying 
at Cambridge, But he could not read 
the name properly. lie read it as 
Jagandal. This is the monastery where 
Tibetans used to come in large numbers 
to receive their initiation in Vajrayana 
doctrine and to translate the Vajrayana 
work with the help of the pandits 
of Bengal. Some pandits are cred- 
ited to have translated some of these 
books into Tibetan without the help 
of tiie Tibetans. The site of the 
monastery has not yet be^en identified. 
It may be in h'ast Bengal but the 
balance of tlie evidence tends to fix it 
at Mhasthana in the district of Bogra 
and the question would be .soon settled 
as my friend, Mr. Diksit, Superinten- 
dent of Archaeological Survey in 
Bengal, thinks of excavating Maha- 
sthana, which is ancient Pundravardana 
and in the vicinity of which this great 
monastery seemed to have flourished. 
Vibhuricandra and Dan.asila are two 
names celebrated in the annals of tin’s 
O^onastary a»ul thev vvere wiv-y great 


scholars and had great influence in their 
time. 

We need not go to so f‘arly :\ period. I 
got a r.qiy of llu* Buddhist Pancaraksa 
written in East liengal in hold Bengali 
character dated 1289 A. D. The king*.s 
name at the time of copying was 
Paramesvara Maharajadhiraj Parama- 
saiigatra Si i-Madlnisena. This was 
exactly ten years after (ihiyasiiddin 
Balhan made a treaty with the Raja of 
Sonargaoiuwith a view to intercept his 
rebellions vassal, Tnghral if he attempted 
to lly by water. This shf)ws that 
Buddhism was still flourishing in East 
Bengal hundred years after the conqtiest 
of Northern and Western Bengal by 
Muhammadans. 

C!oming later still we find many 
Buddhist ideas, customs and even 
fleities absorbed into the Tantrik works 
of 'rripiirar.anda, Brrahmananda and 
Pnrnananda. Brabmananda’s name is 
connected with the Kalivadi of Ramnn 
and his Tararahasya is saturated with 
Buddhism. Ihirnananda’s descendants 
are still to be found in many parts of 
Eastern Bengal and they are the spiri- 
tual guides of many many high cla.s.s 
Hindus. My friend, Nalini Kanta 
Bhattasaly would like to identify the 
place called Sahhar with the Tibetan 
Zohor. If he succeeds in proving his 
case, l^ast Bengal will be regarded as a 
cradle of Buddhism for Zohor is the 
birth place of .Santi(l(*vn, the writer of 
three of the most extensively studied 
works of Mahavana Buddhism. 
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The g^reat man who reformed 
Biiddhis!!) in Tibet in the nth century 
and who is worshipped in Tibet next 
after Buddha is Frajnakara-jsrinana. 
called in Tibetan, Atisha. He was the 
son of the King of Vikramanipur, east 
of Vajrasana. My friend Bhattasali 
says that this Vajrasana is Vajasana 
and Vikramanipur is Vikramapur. 

These are rather disputed points. 
But I shall give you some facts about 
which there is no dispute. Sjlabhadra, 
the teacher of Hieuen Thsang, and the 
abbot of the monastery of Nalanda 
was an inhabitant of Samatata, Bast 
Bengal. His nephew who succeeded to 
the abbey hailed also from the same 
quarter. In the ruins at Bodhgaya I 
found written in the character of the 
yth century the name of a Buddhist 
monk from Samatata. 

. It is a curious fact which I have learnt 
b«t very lately, that the greater part of 


the district of Dacca oubide Vikrampur 
is called the Vaju country. Now the 
word Vaju is familiar to me in its 
various forms in the old Bengali writings 
of the I ith century. It is the vernacular 
form of Vajraguru, sometimes called 
Vajagu, sometimes Vajula, sometimes 
Vaja. One veise occurs to me just 
now — 

“The Vajraguru explained to me the 
stronghold of ign orance.” 

If the Vajudesa is really the country 
of the Vajragurus, 1 think my theory 
will not be easily exploded. 

There are many villages the names 
of which begin with the word Vajra 
notably Vajrayogini. 

These are some of the evidences on 
which I have buift my theory that East 
Bengal was a Bslddhist country before 
Mohammadan conquest and remained 
so far a long time after that conquest. 


Hara Prasad Sastri. 
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IN MBMOBIAH. 

Viscount Bryce, O. M. 

Born i8j8. Died January 23 nd ig22. 

So long a day waning in light so clear. 

Shines o’er a world perplexed and malcontent, 

Like a fair sunset whose first stars appear 
Before its fire is spent. 

Fulness of years was his, a stainless scroll 
Of high achievement ; and men loved in him 

That ardour of the indomitable sou4 
Which time could never dim. 

The vanished frontiers of a world obscure 
To him were as familiar walks of home ; 

And his swift spirit trod with footsteps sure 
Byzantium and Rome. 

His garnered wisdom and his prophetic eyes 
Showed him the ancient and the unborn years ; 

So he died dreaming of a world made wise 
By sorrow and pure by tears. 

And one dream which he followed through many lands 
Shall now an earnest of fulfilment have, 

When the two nations whom he loved clasp hands 
In silence o’er his grave. 


D. M. S. 
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^8139 CfC»l «(t3t3 fflW 43*^1 
C»l»!t’» ^'t3 3111 “4^ TbI^ «(t3 4^ ffife 
f<ft® 3C3C?3 r 

3»3t3( ?’H C3^fl f3C*F C5H «^»It3 1 3t95 
*l33tf3 ^3n3 "t'f f^a cn C33 •»3t4 ’3t3f3 
3tl3 I C«33 f3|'$ 

Ci3f»l«t) «?^lf«th3ft3 4^3tr3 C3ti» '53*1 
*t’t'5ff»l I CfwfSs 31 W C*llfe3mi •« W f?C3 
C3«IC«F ^C33 '«’t3 CBin 4C33ta . '^1313 3C3 
4tn CTt3 f3»lt3 I C3 '^1313 ft33 C'5®3 ^3i5 
VW ^’C3 3^*1,— C33 31^ *1*1313) I 
• • • • 
^■fllC« 413 3t?t33tl3 4^ 3t'^3t3l ^t'Bl 
^Ifff I C33tW 3f'fC5 rBll3t31 tt3 C3f3f*1, *1113 
r3WC3 »rt^3fC5 31 3t"3 I 3f<I 31^3 11331- 
•fI3 «C31 I C3FT3 31[C3 4113 tC3 f33l3 3f’C3l 
31 1 ^1313 f f« 3*13 3^3 C3q^l 

33[-*t33t3)— 

3T? I" 

^C^I3t31 3131 C3C3 313 3F33f3 I 4113 
3t«U3l 5t^f3 ! C3q3 ft33 f3C3 ^1^3t3 I C3 
*31313 fj33 *331*F 3’13 £5C5 3^3 I 
3tfi3. *3C33 3’CB C3t3 I ^C3 ?1t3 3l?l3 
413 51W3 ,f3C3 51^13 1 • 4l3 3«l3-f13l3 


iO 

33 C33 ^^ 3’313I £3^ C3t3 3tr3 f%3fe 
f3f33 r3C3 3tri I 613, £33^. 3l3 3c6l I f33- 
3£3 3t« 33lnf3 3'C3 31313 r3£3 £313 £33 I 
4tr3 «t(33 Cfti? £3 43 3t« 3l^t£« 3ir3 31 I 
3131 31131 3lt3 33 £3t33 33)3 43*5^ 
3t3£3'? B’£3 43 I 3l£3 3i:3 &131 ^1t3 3ICl f^t,. 
<Sl3Ftt3fl r333 35 3r3, <5131 fill33 

*(13 C«(t?1 31C3 I 313 f33’#3 3’C3 £3C3 3113 
*(1313 'ttf'Bill 313 £^131 £3£4 ? 

f^»T 

33« 3lf53 £*£3 ®1£33) £'5l3£33tfel ’[r3£3 

3£?'3«It3 I 3^13. 31C38 3lfl3 3l3t3 43^1 
£313313 3'e3lC5 13 £«£3 £33 I £318 

£33^313 *11318 3l?)3 3t3£3 ^ ^533131 £3l?l3 
31#f. 43113lfl 413 3C%'1 3’C5C3 *1l3 43fe 
'53C313 '51138 -Bl^l r3C5 f3C8 4| 3'«£3l3 

3ir3C3 1C313 I 

311 45(33 3lC3 '31313 3t3£33 3lf(l5 
ii’593 511tli» 43 I 3l3l f33 £58)t3 313 313 
3l3C33 £318 3t3t3i 331 31'|1 3l3l8 f3£5 £313 
£3£8 £315 £33 1^1C8 4135 I 333 45 456l 
3131 W31 t£'B 4C3 ^ 5lf336l3 335, 3)3 
>5131 I— 

3513 3’£5^ 31313 3t83 3ll3f5f»t 33 ll3 
r3C8r3l £3 HI 33tC3l 41515 1?C<I3 4ll3l 
WI1313 ^’l^ f3Ca 4£3 £3C38 «n3 ^fecS I’C?- 
r33 I £31 '31318 r58rir3^ £3^r33 1 £3 >Sl 

5la3lfBt5 313 *jl3l£3 3113 31'|15 3133 1 

4tr3 £53l8iBt5 4l3 5l3 5’C8 1C3, £fef33fe 
513 5'18 3ir3t3 313 '3ir3l 41318 (*f1t38 
£5518 4t35 f33 3113 41318 £33 £3l3l33 4133 
583 C31£5 4la'« 5’caC3 I 

*115 4£3 ^ £38131 333 5l C*r3l33 533 
£8C3'C33 I 414 S|l3f53 4t3£5 45 £3|1 3i« 
£53 T 513 5’ 13 35113 413313 531 1 


131531 I 



f 

I 


CTuft’e’T 

Ufa *1*1 1 ctt^fi ?««? g*i 

\a5 '••n n<i« 5r?a •i’c?c« I <TW 

*I1W? f ffl I 

4^15 «« t^f?M 

CW I £<1 <*’*'% cslV I 

«WI» f4f>niS CMC’? »t^f<S»I I 'BH *ltCB 

^t«ic«« «*i?i «fi ftfcfi 5«ii 6? asf 6<i««n 

4^itfi c««cfi c»ii 

BtC'B HfCl c^l*! I ^t*It^ W 41^*1 

'•fil £4^*1 WCJ *I?»I 4t? f?Sl £?«!£« £*l»ia 
^ I £’«f a JllifCSt 4i| Sfl, 4lf% ^cn 4lf5 ^c«l I 
c’lfl^ ^'5 £*» 4f5 nil 4isi,«ia '8’t? 

£*lt ^Cfl5 r<rC4 C5C5-C5C? *1114 S1I?C5 414 
4114 41C4 £4^ £4? 4’C? 'B14C4 I 41*11*1 »(1«U4 
f4 44?1 4’4C4 41 £4^ 4TC«1 ! 

Pl*ffC4 4£«lfl 441 4*1 I 4tf4 411*114*141 
41*1 4’C4 fifCI 44*114 I 

3|*tr« 4CJ4 £444 4tjf *41414 4l» 

4£44Sl £44t 4’C4 £44 I 41414 4f44t44l4 

4141 f44 4l'94l4r4f« £4C4 '81C4 414C'B ;|4C4 
£414141 4lffW *ff?C4 4C4441 £?cfe £44 1 
Cjl <44| C4| fl4 I ^f«4 C4C4 41(^4 41'9t 44)1 
44 l(W £H14 fll 4^«fl4 mils *rtll £44W 
£4414 41 I ll'llHf? 4lft ««14 £44414 £^'43114 
««4tll 4lfi4 £4tl 5(5 414 r4 I C4 4t^|<5tl 
ff4 £4 144 fill IlClfsi 4C4 I* ^Ifl 4114 “l1 
£441 4’Wl I 444 «1 1 till 4’a £44 I -* 
H4f«£«4 4ll "Old wife and cold Tea 
114 f4f44 11 114 41 ? IW) llfl 51 £4£1 
4iri ffif 11’14 £114t« liaal^l 4CV £14 l" 
Itfi mi 1 14tfel ^£4^ £41414 I 41C14 
£441 Halftl £^44 144 4’C?{44 I ^1C4 ?|C1 
iPm Ici 44 £441^ 4'Cl £44t4 I £Ba £4f4 
sinfifl £5n« £114 114 m i 


t >i"t 4d, 

4^14 C44t«1*l*>H 144 *lflC4 14 CltC4 £4^ 
C4? 4’C4 tSsUl 4144 1 ^4r« 1 llfl 114 
i»C? 5ll£«'5 41^144 41'fl4 114,414 fWCl 414 
4'§4 I— 

41414 £4^ 44 1 411 llSiia 144 ^1 4’Cl 
11414 Orel 41 ^ftci £6C4 41C4 I 4«5 £4141 
4sl«, fll £511 ^^6 '4441 CUfl IICII Cl 
4114 ll^mf^ 4C44 £114 JCl 114 C41C4 
«4C4^ 4HC1 *lir?C4 £44 I 41(414^4144 41 1 
«l, 114 £Bltl4 fiSci fl 11 414414 «I141 
4141C41 ! 

114 6ltc« *114414 4l I ^£14 £114 44^1 
£1 £44 ?4£'? f4£4 1 Tl,4t£41 £414^1 Il4l4 ifl 

£441 144 I 41415 £115 fl4 I'l^ l’5£5 I 4l£45 
^£5 (.44 44^5 *114*1 I £fef'i£44 4l4lfel 

4£4 £4\ 41£*f^ 4£4 4’?9114 I 

• * • * 

111 »1C4C41 fir4 4’4 (451414 *l’£l 11^5 I 
11144 v*£4'41£5 ^JCl 414*1 l’£4 C4£5 I 4141, 
4', 'I#l»14l £4£4 If £4 '4C4C54 1 '41^ £*11111 
4151414 1£1 41 £5il £14 ? ^lf4 fl 4£4l£'4 
Clt4 lUl «fl5l4 *1144 ? 

*ttC94 11C5 511 (44 4’£4 41£1 I 
4lfa£l £45 41£4| *l’£^ '1C414 > ^*t(i 1*1141 
£5t£l ?(;44 115(811 4£4 41£1 1 

4<415 IIIICI £4£4 414414 1£» £44 11*1 
4[4£5 I (54 IC^I, C44[^, 114 8(4, <444 ^*l(i 
OfCI 5'J^<’ 514 4(4114 l'£4 4£4£5 I 

£4 (44 '«l'^ ll4 (5414 I r45l414 1*14 

^Ci 4£4f5l 4(44 114l4t8l4 fill 5rt4l4i 

£44414 114 144 44* 44p 41^4 ll£i4 (51 

514£6\£11 1’£4 £4£41 f4l4 ^l8l I <41^ WC4 
414 1J44 f4£l 51^414 t ik4fl 154 flfl 4« 41» 
<4l8l5ll4l£4 1£41 141 ll(4a(5*l I 

£45,11414 115 £4*£4 4£4(54l I lt£l «11£«I4 


4^4— 4ft^, >«^b« I 
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' 8*11 fsiH VJt*! *11 C^CT 

4 IW *lt?W W « 1 ^ 

miV. I" 

^?[5 C'l»»l *11 I 

45 W ft 'St-fl C 5 tC* 1 *t <tt ^1 tts| W ?1 |--»f 3^3 3 '?^ 
C 3 t 3 31 ® *lttt I fiftti? 'at? Ut? tug 


( 3 ^® ttci cfect f»m 3 tf ®3 3 t® ttti V®? 
«t? CKt tw tutt •tfwJitt v’ 3 W ^rtr f tft 
CtC5 C®ttt5 «t*l3tt3 I ^tC<B tt«t t’ r 
C5tc®3 SJtti’t&l tJt tt fet^ fet^ tw 
«3ltt9 'at? tf^M tt? ttcs? t^? C«lt 
tlftt? r?t»l I 

?115 I , 


Tt^l 


ftlt? fttt? ®l?t9 t® 

<nv aic® -«c® ^fi® ffesi ®i«ri tf 3 t® I 
fir 3 l»I 3 ^tfw 

®i? ®ti ctt sftrt® >11 fee®, 

?f5j1 >i3tl >a ett? tttn tipr? ^t?, 

®t? ett ®H 1 . ti? ett ifiifec? I 

ctt3 §« 5 t eflt tm, 

«It1f? *133^ ft ^ft® ttctlt tftti ?f3l, 
>af®tlT 3131 t1^ tft3t?, 

>a^3® t? >Sttt3 ®t3l?, 
fttllt ^tf331 3f3® tltf? 3|Ct 
Ht1 t?l*H Ct?-33it-tT3-^tt I 

cn^ Ct *133, tta >3 fe® tl^ft® 5«t, 
Wttti? till ««lt C3t3 ?t tt, 

titit? ®w, 

f* !(Mfrt 33 ^fft’tc?, 

'ttt® 3Tf3, 3313 33C3 C3t3 f?Ct, ^t3 3fC3 
ftltCT? C3t C3f3 'tfttt ftCttftt 3*{StC3 I 


f®|33 -C3? 33 tr3B3— C3^ 33 't53tt, 

^t« ftf® t®C3 C3t3 331 3tfi|3-3t3 ! 

®H® C313 5S|»t ®t3, 

3tf3?.t3t ®? ®3 3t3 5 
ftftt ®33f ®«t® ft® tft® C®1313 C33. 

«ir® tet t® ft set ett, ttft 31 Ct3 I 

^lC3t tf^® ®r3?-‘‘Ct f ft 3iCt3 31% T 
3tlt%-®3 tetft STftf ^3®43 i^fft f 
332? 3T3 3tf3tt3 ®3l, 
t33 t^3 C3 f® 4l33®1 ! 

3^3? <»e3 «li> 313 Ctet, tffe 3f3 3tr3, 
3®— 3ftC3 f?Ct ®f3lt tif >3® ®31-‘Tf’^’ I 

3f^f ? C3 f® ®3I 1 933 ®if ttI3Ct «^t C3W, 
«?tf3’® ®lf3f3— ®lf3l® ttftft -ttttt t'?l® 4 C3, 
«ltrt3 333 3®f3 3?lf3, 

C3t1 fft fB3"3f3r®1 3t% 

31*^ f333 r3C3f3 ^iftt C9f^1 3f%— Ctftj ffft I 
«l?t ® ft? ^®3 C3l, fCt Ctft f f tlft ! 


'tlftt 9lC3lt Bftt® C®13H3 3W tl3f fetft, 
f®-C33-f®->«t-f® 3®3-f®l3fi:t 31 3f3t 31% ; 
ttt3 3|3t3 3tff& Sift, 
ft’tlS C3t3 ft ttft Wf®, 
ftftt 3Cf Sf*l31 tf'plt {33 31B®3, 

315% 'fjt C3t3 1-31% ^13 C313 1— 3F13 A ^llfttt \ 
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'*ifw 5i' 5^ari?tt<? cat* i 

•iifti ▼t’li »itr«sj9 I «<*tttsf 4f?t? 

^ft-‘*lfe<9t3 K^fel ft<»t»f cwf^w *ltt I 

<frccj» I CTts^ 

’?! >1^1 <tW 

n\ Vtntw ?ft«i ’in I « sn-siff[ 
nf^ntfl littf >i®i-’?irc3a *i'»i ’ffiiw 

*ttw I jj^at ’it’fni 

oi’ifei »tt^ I '^5 *tr«’!n 
tmw •tfii'^'T ift I *lt^^ 

CTWft 1 ’|f’r« 'Bt’II ’HMt’llt 

f«i«it’»?t •« 'Bf;« ’ifitfl «WH w»if^»i1 

fi? »tf %?9si ^5(^5 ’inift 

^^n ^Iw •a^ift'B ’tii^ I •»iR5«t’> *tt? 

fina *iir»i'«i— «f^f5 ’^t«- 

’I® ’SS C^W 

I 

n’l C5W »I'8I Ul'? « ’(’tf’l C’?t*l 

n*HtC’IS i»W ^tC»! «’lf’l 'Stf®- 

ftwi ntw I ’s’t^ »itn ftf 

fn nifintf? I nt^i «wc>»t *rt^— 
•w pentt* c«f BHf»nf( 

5**1 *fw siWf?, 

•!'« P8C« ^<i9l 

•i'8 'B’l r 

•rfwi f*icw fn *itfini 

n*nitt« vij ^«n ;^t<i •irtjtffiiisi 'BW 

firc« BtftWWsi I 

'BtB’tB ^ I CTftr*i ’BVrtt- 

WW aj’Ht *ltf»l’n CB11 vBUfsi 

<¥ wH lift f Btfl BwttfPii firfSiv ftci 
^rt8 ’Btf’jw*! I <Bn w*n «i»ti 5tfiiiw» 


“'5? UBBItfsi ’ife’fl 

•f?« 'Bf^B *f» r , 

Bn f iitMa iiBB ni^Bn i 
'BtBfCB CBRsI 'St? BCH JI’F '8tl?? W? 

I 

“BW ?’•! CBt? 5|? WBW? 

«?? I 

HfBS-C’ft'B *I?B 

^n«i «fi?B «fii r 

fBi Bf’j'Bt? cn^ 'BtBB 

fnfilSi ^t9W I 

“^^[W f^? aF'5 BtlB «tlB 

BtfBB fB*l1, 

«B?tB «1? ?V B?tB 

CBfSBI fBBW nj[« ^1 I" 

BtBt? w? -bcBb bub 

Btt— « CBtB fw CBCB BtS CB ntB 
?BBt C?t® 5^51 fV Bft*! t CB '9«|[_ 
®tJ 'f^BB ftBfB nr-BB CStB’ fB’BlfilB Bf??1 
CB^ Y* CBfBtB Btf^B I ^t? BB 

^•tBl VlB Biftll ^I^B I BtB fsHFlBCB? 

^WB Bttll nB? BLBfBB I BIB B^W 

BtfBB fBfB CBBBl CBS BBJ 

CBB -BtB «!? fBBfe BUI ^ftjt«B, Btl 
CTfBw CBfBW'BfV BBBBBB B^iB 

B^?1 ^1^B I BtB— 

“B^Bl BtBBfSBl fBt? 

C»t? Bf? B? BBB I 
BBB fBlBtB CBtBB Bli 

Vt? %«,B Bf^B life, 
ftn BlBtBB Bf% BBB 

Bt'BtB BtBtB ftBf? ^Cfe r 
rtl B^Bt BtB ntBUB BtBUB Wl? *<W» 
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*HC« vtft 

ww w« ar?l’|« 5^*11 «fi«i w 

▼tfii’ii ^wnj’F '«nifi fvfiiii 

«jtfn»r I vrt wt »nrHr5f^t« 

wit *ff««i ^9 fnv ww wt»isi »t^<ftt»i ?fsii 

»ltW*( t W|^*HI Wt’I’I 

tJiS fVtW 5lftc»(5» I 

CT tfe ’R*l *>«*« «f«* 

• *lfwwn W WW wfwfw 0?1 

ci*ii mttcw? c’A’jfctu «f«r«Jtfl 

ftwtil diwftw? wiitfe ^t«n ?w» ?^»r, wta 
wn tf*i itiftfli wmwa '*r«it? |i5«i 
5r*i»ii wHtws ^Ri T’^tM^ceiw- 

?5«J ffesl ^«! I Wt?l5- 

f HiW, 

wt *tfwwt? ’i«rjwt5 

w<fst af^few i?? w wt? «itcw 

'«^3r I wltwt 

^^•1 *itft tfrfwwt? I ■•wfwim <«wl5i 

lirtfilW ^t«f *trWWt5 1'8irC9I5 

ww irw Tc»i f^wfiw ?tfli I wf? w<tfsi 
lt*l CT^ I n’l fwfstw? ^tiw 

wwti >>tw ctRiiw »tit— c»j 'J’lwt wta fwwwa 
»*tti wt^fws f^wfe <srf«wtw ??«i ^ci I c^Htz^ 
wtw mt wticsj wf3 >i?w W'life® *rtt, ^afw« 
sitti wtt 5f«iao c’l'ttc’it -Wwjw 
w«<itw«< WI1 *»tiitfl 'si«t»i-'y<r? 4t 

fwuft wctfl wwa «R«iw *it^ « 

ttf?CT« t[« «ft«tfe wtw »jfwwrt T^&wa 


W1^ *lfwwt?t WtflW Ctiwuw 

(?rRi«i 5tsi '<ir»iws« I— 

a 

cwt*? wtf» wtf*«i«i 

cwivt^i «tan »w>t 

cwW? f»iwi r 

5ittW 4s^!i wtaiw c’f’iwicw cwftftWT 
cw ww waf»T[tt »iwj ’ifwwtcw tt^l* 

tew *ttfi[5ttt r ’I’H Wlljwtfl 
•ttwfl ^ct, r’»'»Jl W«H ^fiwl wftw WtW- 

nta 'trw'»?t«R wr«w w wwtwti r*w 

wnwtn w’lttil w»»cw5 wt*ww 

w?cw? JiwtH ’if»t5l firtw *itc? f »ii«(!rt Hi wfiii*i 

CTfHWltW *(f«5l HU HI I Wf, HtftlW WCHfl 

CHHH ftewta HtHi HtrweH WtHlHH CTHWirW 

fnCH HI I «ft< «^IH3 H«t3 6ttl CHHWtH 
wv <3(wt3t 5tt I tflwrni CHHIW3 «ntWH I 
tawfirH HfwwiH WHia CHHWl ^flftCHHI HHtt 
W9 ^wta HitCHfl w'l Htf HtwtH ffH I ><wfirH 
W^ «*I13 CHHH WtiSstl? I «?[< CH^CH WtHttI 
•tHHUI HfHnii HHH tHtlW *^rHHl«. wfijHtH 
wfiiref^H WHfH HHH W^RTH I— 

“CHtHtCH HH WtHU WlHH 
HHHtH CHtfHHHCHH, 

W1 ^3H HHH H'^t3 

' CHHI CWtH fHH WtCHfH CWH I 
HtH« fnClH «HWWCHHW1 
'IHfCWftCHH 

HfHS HtHW t,HtW WJHftH 

^fWHI tftHH ^Ht3 ?CH I 
WtHCH CHW CHHWl WtfHH 

WUH WtHHf WfW «U1 I* 

WWt39 CTHWI WJ<S1« HtCHH I WW» WfHf HK#» 
«lrt WtHHT ttfHHl I fHf — , 



•4 cwt* w’wi «i*in 

cf fw it?i w *«t-*tw r 

pi^ ■a’ltn 

1^*1 ^*1 I 'Bt? 

wn^ wfw« r»i»fe«i *ir?»ii 
c*»« nw »?5 4*? f*«CJ»W C«rl« >1^91 C’f*! I ’9t9— 
•filWCT C9t« 

9tf9f99l 4*! f *ltJt r 
4’»^1 »ff<at «tl99 ^C»> 

•Hft*! ‘>I9l T^9— »I9^ 9159' I •lf'B»t9 

»ir«rf5|Cf9 9W9 '8t9 '59W1 *1^9(1* 99 Htt I 
«1’91 CT^ -.*r9lt99 "*K «ltW 

*f9C«*lrt9 *lrtl «(5t«9 99t ^5»l% vftlB 
5t9J 9tf Wf9 W 9T9t99 «tl1 «t9 C4I9H- 
«f9 f999 >ltf1 C?9I *»Rs'8t9 9® 

9Wfiltf9«1M 4®^« ^9t®*ltC9 9rt 9f»!9l 
4ir®f5»9t« 9^9 911 ®rt®t'9l— 

“99 99 9if99 9tf99 9tf9 
.9tC9l«f f99tC9f99t9 9K9 
5tf<f99 9W f9f99 9tf9l 
999t9»9 »|^t9 5[9t9 

€9^ 9f9 “Tl? 999^ |fe 
f9 ivf 5*C? 9fr99 f9tt9. 

^9tf9® 9r9 99^r 

C9 9’lt^ ^C9t9 99lt9 *lrt9tC5, 9f6Si *1199 
C991 9t9 *ff9’^fe C9 9t9 9i{r9t9 99i9U9 
5Tr99l f® 9r9t9T C9 '95{«9 9t? ^'9r9tCf 
e9 f9 9t9 9fil9l 99t99 *tt9 9f9t9 ? 9.11 
9ftf9t9t9 C9t99tC9 991 9r99t9 9® 9f9' 

f9C9» 199191 9i*tfe ’9f«9C9 ’ll®®!! 9t9 4®fel 
®t9 9tf99l %|S9 9119 C9^ 9i.HI flWtfl 
®t*t9f9m® 999919 C9r9ll 9l^^ 19C99 9t®l- 
f9® ivn ^9ftWl %ft9 I f® ®f99— f® .®f99 
49f9 4®>l W 99t® ifiril 

^f9« fin *tf®ltf 


[ mw. 

15 lie® 9i5«9ft ®l9t9 91^tC91 ^'9 
9rH 9tlf 9f99l 5pI9 I— 

• r • 

(91919 C®l9lt9 9111119 9lf9 
91919 ®1®9 9®9f9(9 

®tf®9tC9 5rt C®l9t9 '4tPl I 
(9(919 4t®l® CBlltWdfflll 

»lir9«t9. 9f9 f9®19 >lf9 
^19 IW (9C99 9®9 

91919 ift® 999 9ir9 I 
« ®tlf® r9l9l 91 f9(9l 91 
(9(919 ®99®C»Hf9r9, 

®lf9 919 11^ (®19tC91®ll 

499 W9®1 f99 9l fifl r 
n9®r9r99 41*1 9W91C9 ‘lllf 9 99(9 ®99 9J919’ 
®19 9R9 9919»1C9^ 9jf9® I f9C99 »J9<f® 

®*I919 ® 999f9Cf9 91 lt®9 1(4 991 «ll<91 
ifir® (9f99l— 

“9*19 «W 9^41(9 9(9 

r*t'fi?i9i f9(9 i^9 9ir9 r 
f®l *ir®®l ®99 C9(99l91 ®19(® ®?l9l ; ®19 
91(1 (®9f9 11% 9®9 959 1(9 9lfl- 

(®(«l— 

'919*999t ^9f® (®1919 

(919(99 5[f9 ®ir9l9f991l 
(11919 *199 15® 999 

(®1919 99(9 f99J ft®| T 
f9r9 ®19 11(99 (99®1 (® iMt® ®f99t(f9, 
f9?^ 9t?l9 91?tt®9^< al-^ifr® ®f99l ®f»l 
alfl9 Ill9l(9 9r9a®lC9 «^91 ir99l(19 «ir9 
^K9 9f®®1 9f9(® 9tr9(99 I— 

“(99®lC9^ CWl (11919 
999 999 ICTfl f9, 

911(919 91(9 f9t9 9rt 91(9 
<11919 91(19 1J9t9 ^ I 



aw,— 

c*WtJ * 

dl5 ?fi{S| 

*itCTi «inn5>iiw« ni'v *ir«'BtTi 

ffftl 4IW \ 


« «Wfl « <?t*ii- 
i 

et^i cn<tit5| ^<1 *t«c« 

»rs^t« fiffsi*! I 


(Shelley.) 

’Wi n^ritf ntw 

'5i?4t f>»f>tc« Jifu 
»i«riw» mw 
airila 

4 n»f5tw sHfifW «iw*il 
01^51 <sp^, 

•nnrt 0 ir«ii^, ' 5 ^*iu<CTt? 

*!lf^ fH»IH ? 


«j -Jr f^fa w 

c^Wlff^i afta *j5a1'«r»i, 
aiff® ^5|i— 

*1 afir *11 »ti? gr*i I 
fjilica gw ^’icwjusil— 

afa-asa gw «ta»i1 ^f*i; 
-a^wgata faai^lwata 

catw gal afa ai at« <gfa r 


I 

asiTg»f% '« vgf^if^ I 


^tw-at»ic*, aca-at^ca ■aw* wnata aw^ 
atfeSra atataaa; atata« act rjn^cstwa afa* 
H, at«ta« aw 'sta-fafaaa, atata's aw ai 
alafav ’rtftadfata, 'afata cata aiaaia’sa 
4^ ^aawa afaaj *ftaa fafaaa a<w 
a^TJ waiatai aitatw’e cafaaiaiai aw aa 
aaa ^fan ama tafa, wtata caa caiwa 
arf^ta a^cat ^faiafawia wfaaMifti 
OBaft tRntai arwa ati ca^aa cata, a? aii. 
aiaifiiaF, faita 'ataai «aaFata cata atfa- 
a^ia^aaajfaH ata.ia-atata 
Wttaii H, a«ff« cafait^ «tatwa «iff» 


aaw 'awa a«aj 4fata afaal afa <«aa ^fa- 
’atw aaa^ 'statw faata ataa ’afaai atfa i 
cva «*aa aa ? 

i^aa: afjfea aw «rt?f«a tat ata«» ca 
at?caa aaafi aa, tata atai w >aafi»i a«i 
fafa's atw ta*! aatcaww taaa «ta 
«iwja aa»i atf^a fwat *a aaw ltf«a« 
iawf^v acaaai alatw aaa aaaa a^wca i 
ca aaaai aratata «*fata afaata ^tai afw, 
aan^ caia aa tai afaw^t awt atia ca 
alatiwa ataita ata >aa< faata ^tata a!%a, 
tfiOTiaftt faatca atrti afata afaata n !(t^t 



I f 


' (Germ) ®f®WJ C®ar ^1 C»tCT 

(Brain Cells) fjife* <ltl® I 

^wciu nw »iw ®«i' 

®i*itw, feu® l«t£« otj >i»® 

fti«W r^tl^ fBt?5 ?ii I 

*lf®®®*l (Pluenologists) 

»I®® fej «fH1 

VrttCTfl ’(t'ltlF® fUl 

®WiWt5t ^fv* 

»IWH *J®t® *lt®ll1 »«5I 

®W®ft r<tril ftCffS 
(») 4t<n 

Trr®«ir®- 

{K) ®®W ®t*t® (tawny) CTa®t?l®l 
I 

(«) *itr»i®w, ®r«n 

1® ?l®tCT« ®®1 I 

(f) ®®tt ®T^®1 ■ar®- 

Vt4 (Versatile genius) i 

(«) V 

tJWtl, ®®t (dimpled) sitl) 44t 

<®W n«"»t«tl «f® ®l? feS I 

(*) CTt®® ^ifv VIT^, ®fiiar*n, 

ftlrtW (impulsive) | 

(1) fff® f®^s®t?ifts, 

Jr®® fwi 
c®i »itf *ffwi ®fiiii m I 

®t®® '•Iff®!® 

f®® nfii®ti® ftf®fi W 1 ®n I 

• 


^»T cetc*H »v*artfr f^®rw i 
cwtf® c®t® c®t® ®®c® ®»t® Pr®ti®5 
®» 4t«ri rfpf®® ®ttf I ®®® ®ii*i c® 
c® ®r®®tf®«i ®*i ®iti ®t®t®i 
®tfra ®®® 4®8 i I® ®tf®®i c®® I 'St®) 

c»iti®sl if®ft® c® cnt ctI ®t<^i« f®®!®- 
£®t®ii ®si I ®[r® ®?n®, ®tf®£*i 

f®®f®®®f ®f®l® *lt® I f®l ®f® (W®* 

®»I®t ^<1? ®t®1 ®r®®tCf, ®t®1 ®^l*I ®CT ®f3W 

®^C® £®, cn ®t#tte ^tl5, ®l® 4®®® 4® 
£ff J £® f®®tc®5 C®t®J1 ®® I ®t® ®ftr c®® 
5® 3t®t9 r®i® ti ®fii®i ®r®®icf, ®t®i 
®ti«il ^f®it® ®^t®, f®®fi®9 ' ®®n B'SK 

®l®Ilf, c®l® C®® ®®)f1 ®tt9 ®5®'>W® 

^t'Slt® !®f«'Brf I' ^t3 ®®*t C®f®w *ttlt® 

®®a ®a®t® fs®, 4®® Rt® ®t^, '5®®^ 
if^ts ®tf3(® c® ®t'^3 •-»»)« f®®)® ®(®"®a ®^®1 
f®®t£® I ^® C®pl|9 4^ «t®t® C® RC®*® ®®®wa 

nfaat® ®ifs®i ®n, c® f®®c 9 £®fT®^ ®c®r® 

®t^ I ( ^S)4 ) 

'®rrc’sifa?r^lii files'*) i 

®rtt®fa®ta ®t®i atwj 4®® ®® ®wta ®fta 
^1^® 4tc®, ®tfi «f®c® ®^a c®ti®at'9 ®i 
atPiai ®traia ®i i ^i*«wti ®jt®t®'ar®^tat'« 
ca? ^f®»a csta c®^ ®g c®ratf®«at®) f«l 
nfai® *it®fat«at®) 'stftfaats ®f®f9 Jtr®®) 
®Jsi ®tai c®fa®ji« ®t®® ^li®« 4^ ®ai®a 
4®Ji f®®i® Rtw I a® tf®*® cBia c®% c®?‘ 
'9at®i |r® nfaai c®®t®®ta c®t® i®^ ®i® 
atfaa ®tc« ®tca ®1 1 

cJari® 4itai:® fK-l'g cw’sai cawta 4a>1 
c®-Rtt(® ®^t4 1 c®® t cat® ®a «ii ®rait 
c®t®F ®t®ti®ta a»i I ffi 4^ fafta ®at^®ai 
f» c«®f® ®t»sfa ®at cJi^ 


— C®»ttB5W— 





’TffiEfcw, «f{ii *ic?i "BTanfl ct 

cnst^t# «rfint«ii o I 

fqw Vt^5! ««« C^, 
sflfl ¥WtC*I « •fTn» tfft 

vfac*», ^»r«tt«ra nw9 ’^^mw 'st?!? r«*» 

•risifl fet»i »rti« 5^{i I 

<9¥^1 >tvi f firc« ^1«» I 

ps »it<ft<i‘t «t«ri 9^i»i« TitJi 

^rr*j cff*! ’ll?!) 4^fe 

C^C?lt» «lf«1 «t!!t?l ’Itw 4^i8 ^{5 S?9, JIC’l'^tC9 

OT'?iit<s g’li m^9tr5»n ns«n! 

51095? «t5ta ■iir««£'ai9! f% 
f«!? fet’Vl 5>f?Hl ^<«f« «?!*? I <5^ wtl^ 

J«’??l'8 491^ r’?»»l‘l 5^91 C^!»l I 

tf*|59C>J CTWWa 1^9 ♦ffet ’?a C9^ 

5^C«I^ 99t51 »ll9'5tf«?9 ^JT 5C9J 0t91 

*tt?l 

'^twtiiaita «IM<9 9tC5I ^t^lP9tl59 9?^ 
I c55-fit£Hi:i ca aa 'e?t^i.c®t9 aaa facia 
^ica, 'Btatfi’lcf 9Mca fal ^a fac« 
5a I cnt 5?£« ^H^ltcaa «f«i c5«9i 
5a I 

faa{5-a5i5c^5-ajtltca ^Jtcafaita, ’at^ta 
faata« 5ta 5tfiatc«i aw ira> ^atic^s 
al afiai ^tca^i afraatfii ca, “afata it^a 
aw a? itanca, cnat'^t wtaftal Fawa wai- 
wta atcfea atcat atFaa wfaaicai 

wtcw wtata •ai’fl afaai ifaaa facw ^11 aa i" 
wTffatwa aaifw a^ai ca wjta wfacw 
itfiitffii ari^a atw aw cwt» wfc* ca, 
atta ut 5)afi wawa aftai wta aw it wtatatw 
ftil stit wJti wfiwi ^Piatiw I aw utiafawta 
wfMlal atitl (fawtl) , 


^scsatcsaswr i 
wat^t cwitFaf#? ^Oiia ca aacws^ acara 
awatfa atafaa wfww wfaatwa i wtatcw *ia<w 
w a^arfaa ftaw afar^® alatca i fwfa aata^ 
535 }c5a aiai wafta ►••• wtcatw-fea ’sfi' 
atcaa aa? > awcn wa afacafi® wfaai awifw 
ftfa 8v atfa atafsa apipaa fawta-afafwcw 
asata wfaaicia i fwfa acaa, aarawci *tisfe 
aataasr wtca i aat,— “w^w-aa^fl", “af^-ai^F’. 
'>s^r5a aa.a", “'sai-aajj’ aac "atwji-aajr i 
5^ceat«.sa«i 1 

’j.aicacaa wa-wa^a wcwtMa, wtltca catw* 
acia faw^ “1«cat«,a9” atca iFafs® i afala 
atca a s«.aa atai aicw i wtaica <& aaca^ 
19^4 fcaa 5tfa w^t^ai acw i irt af^a iw- 
C59 m al5*i wfaatfacaa afaai <Sf wifaial a 
^M9 a"*i5 59 1 flea 419 85% aitw aUw 
^9f9 wcwtMa wwti aiita afaw a"i« win 
wtfacwc^i wtitca «.*«i tifar 5|cw wcwtwaa- 
Fafa 5fii9i wtfacwcw i aca awa al 
fcat«.a9-49i 4sra® 59 1 cafaawcatw ww-ww 
19icac99 «iw9-\llcw atai fca atwtlii awwl 
Falta afa® 'Ifata ®cwc« waa-wWf facawa 
WC9 I ca faa fawtacaa ataw atfawtai fa 
Faswa 9sca aac Taasaaf w'f cwta ai cwta 

a8>Wtclj 9lf9W 59 I 

(Asian-Revicw). 

^•4533Tf%wp ^sitfsi^tWfl 
wtacyw 9Caa watcaai «t5t9 "The Wonder- 
ful Century” afWW FwiItW TfWtW C?1t^tCfa 

C9, 41(51 lwfit9 ^ IIIW ^fi^w Fiwtcaw 
4atw a<tw»faw faia-awfw, atafla ww, 
(5449 m, warns. ?9ftwiws, atijitaas w 
af4l9 as wtfaww 5l9trsa 1 Fww a# feafacl 





•r«r<rtwt fw*i-w’»c'B, «»i-^'«', 

»tfl-1t^l, Ci?r»ItV!, CT'llfl, W’ltWfV, 

^ifwtvfeai, vc*i9 ’ll**, ^•*i-?f*i 

S’!*.?® ®faiitw I 

(Muiisey’s Magazine of America ) 

f«l?l^ '5t*l-^« 'lltSl '^C« C’MC*! 

t 

®r«l ffiis sfffirj :rfiii «rNc®^ t5 ^f**- 
^iw, f®! wfiKirTCT iiti® ’ilt’ir •’if^ *11151’ 
5^^ *|ftr®«l ^^51 *11? I 'Br*IMt5 «f«l *11 *lrtw 
’ICIIS »H5 '!!f»15l f? ’»f«5l 

T ^t5t5 U® *115 «®t5 «rn 

*11151 {55151 *1»1 *115 I >5^ C5 

fW TT?!® '*1151? 51t5l’ f«f55l5 ®155 5t5£S 
C5f55lf5 I 5il*. f555 51151 ®'S >l5{5t *11 
f5*11 5lC® 55 I *5151 5t«, 5r5 55l 51 515’, 
f455WCT5 4 If®t5 C5t5t’t55C5 C5 51 '^155151 
5t5tl5 ? C5t5#5 *ir«® 5151 5151^51 5I?C®5 
C515 ??I^C» l^ltW 555 5tr551 C5C55 C5, 
511515 113155 '§1515 5515 iSCfl 51 ®r35l 55? 
5rt '^r551 515(^51 t5C«C5 C5 55«fett f55H 
?55 nf?® 55115 ^115115 51 ClflSl 4^ 
«®t5 ^51^5 llair55C® 515 51'95t5 5J151 
CT5 I '5C5® 5t§5l« C5 5f5?«r 55 51, ®1515 
1C*F ®g£11?l«5%1 5l«5l3« 51 f® flfl *5tC5 I 
5tW5 C<I£® ’5C5C® ®51 5t«5l5 515t1 r551 
515 1 <5® C55 51515^5 5l51 i^flS 51® I 
<555 1155 C*tC^ 455t5 %T®T551 C5W5, 415151 


f® 515 I *554 4 1® '*151155 5T«5l 5^®^, 

1 51 {5lC§^ 5H^5 55 I 

« f® ! 5(5®} ® 31^15 5l5t» 5mt11?1 

C5r5«1 <5® 51® f5^®1*{®U5 C®5T 11551 
5'*t5 f® *15151 4'5l1t5t5 ifSWI ? (5®t51 
-a»t5f«« *151155 5^® ffV 115 

5lt I •*11311151 1t1 f5t3 111 515 5t5l5r 
•«’« •)lf5f®5 5®:f5t5i5 5® 5*51'^T-51® 1 51?l 
5151 5® 41®® tf3C® f'B®1^5l irtc® C5 f® 
515 ®t5l 4®5iai *15131| ®11 5 1155 I tlfe- 
C11®1 11®15 11515 1lf®51 C®5 1®151 

®f5t5, <« 5®^ ® 55ll^ ^55lf511 
®r5t® *l5lf5ll5 fl5 *515 ®t5 f55l *5t5®l5 
151®1*1 C551I15155 I C®l5l5t5l ^tl5l’it5 
f5®fe 515155 It’S 5l?5 51 f® 15* ^11C55 I 
®1®1 « C®lf5t53 C51£®31* lf®5l1 1 *15131 
*1151 ®t1®l lilts 5151 11*1®* *51551155 I 
*15151 ®ilfl5 Cl, ®15 ifsil *15 fill 5111 1iri- 
f5* *1ir55l ir'ijCI I 

5151 r5^r5®1 C5fll5 ®Ht*fl3 f®51l5 ®5 
*11151 5*l®t if'P1 115 I 

5131 31151** 5151 4®fe iftll <5®1l5 
“«3U®*U-"45 5115 11*51 51 r® ^l5C5f 5555 
5I5I ir55lf55-“5l5l r® ^51* l" 

*51551 5«-5^5 11551 wflll if®, *5l51 
51 515 ®1* 515 I f®5 5155 C5 5*?f ®151 
4®5t5« ®iri5l C5ril® ®1* 51 I ?55{53 5C11 
I®1f®-C*ri5, ®5®C55 5111 C5l®V®15l® ® C1®- 
C55 5111 '«l5tlSt5, if? «t?r® ®1?1 C5 ®111l®* 
51 11l®5 fill* ®tf5®1 5*1® 115 fflUf t 



I J 






c<n ii^Ri wi'S Htc»ii^«s? <rt?i, 

fw utiir *f5H c*tw— ^ 1*1 «tsri tariff 91 

c»irtt't-«9i g^»w sjta »i99i-9i«i «r«rt-«tj:fe~ 
9it^-c9H*it<Tr 9i>iT »ttf5i ^ 

^91911199 'a^sn 9 r' 1 - 9 t 5 ?r a |[^9 rtl, 
9 W 1 -^C»I 19 Citwi fe 9 F.f 99 l %irs C’fl I 


9t9t9 ntrif 9t*ii, »it9rt« ft»t9 

f»t%t 9 cv^ m, Ssi.if I 

««fiH9 f?C9 C^’l 9t<-Clt«f9 

99 **lC 9 r 41 ^^ ^>»t« C^tll t 
99t9 >1119 519^ Cla^B f9f« CSfB C<I»I1, 

€91919 ’Bll^a 99'9 f9C9 911^(9 C'5f9 ^ ' 


9il^ »l9f9 *trt99 99^ *ir9t9 C«1t9 1599 99, 
^519 *9 9lC9( r99E r99t9 #1f9t9 9?t9 95*199 I 
99^9 91*1 €>21^ 9tf99»1« 9'8 IV ^^9 9»919 ? 
f9«I 9919 «rt9te 9tf9 9!l9l9 ^1f9 99fC9 ? 
*199 C«l9t9 Bf99 5*C9— f 9 '9r9 9t_9 8f99t%, 

P* 9119 €9 9r9f C'5t9l9 Wt'S 9W 918 919^91^ I 


?lt 9 I 




C919 <99t «rf99l 9ir9 9r»l9H99 C9. 9199 

Bf9tar9 i9fBaj^ 9Vt^9 'S«,fi959 *|f^I 1 

^919 91 9H’f99', 91991ft 91 9l«»9tf«W, 99199 
•tw'^ 99(9IBr9taj9 C919 9*. C9t9 'Bf^ ^^999 I 
f9ft 9l995r9Ca9 ^9f5a} ^599IC9 f*t9>1 59rii!itt?9. 
f«f9 9f9 9^t9 9119 91 C9WH99, 9l’ff99f 9lt»l 
*l9r9lBlfl 91 €9tls(9, 9199tft 9^C9 ^i^f«9l 
C^t"»r1f9 >99* 9l«ffir«'W 9^C9 9'r‘t» 91 C9r99U9f9, 
B119FI 9l f«>lC9r»l I 

>9t9t99Br9tiI9 ^9^311 9l91 «I^119 9ir9'8 
99 1 99591999 C25tr59 «t'?9l9 f99919^ f%9 fwa' 

;||l 9r9«9 ^rgWtf I >9^ 9iC9^ '^tBI '91^191^89 
*99**W9 '8 >*l'#t5l9 «1tl9f9V 9»tfe9 ^1919 1 
<9^ ^1991 C®r99 991999 <9r9€^t9, C"99 

^9f9919 ’BfSWCf, ^«m9 '*tC99 faWB I 
91C9 999iartC«9 'Bfelf«9t'5 tf%9l»99 
991WW I 995» 851919 f%9«.9f99lC9 firBI9 W- 
C919V9 >9^ 'S.'B B15^kl99 9l9 } <995 <91919 fl 
9f9H9 t9fBrai« 9l9ft9 Bf9CT9 9l91 

1K9t| 9ffBf9iI 9^191 %99l«m99 iftfl 


^^9^W 99t<r9»l9 >rf95 8|1|f99 95t99f9»l9 
99119191 9t9>1^^ I 

^1919 CT^tt® C 9 C 9 9 ? 9 J f 999 9 r 99 lC 9 
•* 9 « 9^8 t®*' I 9 ? 99 ^f% 9 f t 5 t 9 W 9 
f99i? f9<5J ffRs f991 ’Pfggi, '9t^r99 8(1^19919 
><199 ^9l9tC9 8(rf«r9i:» <*l«It9jt9 <8 fl9«99 
9^l« 9ft?B »f*9l C99; f999tC99 f98fc 
9tRsr9'>F1 9sf991 95WtVt9*t99 9B, ^9^1 9t<(9 
9l'e9 9^, 9f99t99t’9 9H"9< f99f9« 8^9C9ll9 
V9I ^f99l 9tC99 I ^1919 >9^ ftHsf^lg ««t9 
9C9^ 999«t99<5 f9BJl99r C9ttt9f8 ^98 
^91 £9919 <919 >8^ f9'*t9t9l i«98l89 

f«r9f9« 99ft5lC^9 9tir «5f8f9V I 

8519 >88 >*1819 £9r9C8 C9C9 9W 81t9t9 
C9ir89^ 918991819 819 99wrt 8lf?8 9t9l 
9tC8 I £9^ 8lf9t8ir9 8191 99ltc8 959l9 
991 919 1 989 9959rt <8^ 89^ 9<9l£99 

a?1^18>18 I 99199 898tf89l9t8, 8? 89C89 
HPv 919'6t8, 91 9t^9 fe9£?9 9r95l99lC8 
95919 81?91 9fi| 91 ) 9?1 8^ 8'^{8CT <lf9| 





T'iti '(tl^C’fl C^ ♦t9^» 
i«t?t w. ’j?’5f« «t¥*ii ifii I 

WfS WffSltfl «ltc? I '5f?1 

«•<»*( 5--irif*r>» wisfw f«s f's?} ^f«*ift»i 

c^Wi «t«*ii ’«»«t5 c«t^t3 'Sl^rs’icn 

15f>l OUffe fijfi^i fifCf 5tf»l<5 5tt'55l «rt>(?1 
frttt’jf C3?%5 

'5WC»t WS| I ’ll «tff'8-*lfm 

’i^’ita ^r*ni 

« i.'i, 'sut? s!i>t^ ’ir<9 
«ttt» I 4? ^!l « 4C»?I -vrswt?, 

dum I !?l 

vfiwif, «c<5 »!>»* r<ii*f« 4^ >i>rfli4tar 4’f 
4^«5l ’Itai nfisitsv ^1 ’Jf9«lf45 

I '^^‘1 W<I >19 4iv)fi5^5 

»lft« 49Hr*f >IKt9 '*>?9 fsi*!, 4«t5 

CafMI^ 9f<t» 9tt9 I *ltfec» C’l^iSl i 
Jti?l, 4'55'0, 

f?iit9, 4 >«^r9i9i >t’»w? >1111^ ^twc’n 

•ni'safe^t’s* pfiisu? ; T^'® >i’i‘c»i3 vcfi 
c’^aar«Bir»i« ji«hs 

atta >«t9 I 4^919% 

fire«<9t9 n9«?l ar5i^(i<5,— 

^aCTff» 9'|» 4t»!9, a«f9si 
atBiMif®, ’I'a*? atfa*i >iffa 

«ltnt9 m C5tC9f9«« 

aatai-f ^^51 «tfirira vf9i'BW5» ; 

wtSwfl aura's sftam 

'»afetBflci Tirt C>1^ 

40i«itii'» 4« fafR^ j 

cn^ Rth9? RtR ‘«RWfe’ I 

1*!«* cica 4tr«iRts9 Ri ftrtna 

»R>I19 atfRt!! ^\ a9«Phl ifcWRRTtl 


[ ao, 

CR Bfilflit® afSR'^R « aHlRtR 9^11 9IC9, Wl 

«9<R IRJ SW9 I fRfR fHfRW 

atWR Rt^if RtC® t?tRtC99 BRRftRfl 
•lt« '»!«'« *11HR I flR«W RJ, 

RSTCRCn Rt*! ^ffllR RR, C9RR RtiR 

49t®l«ft R?IR R99 RWRR «I»I>1 afifa 

RR, fRRWfaa Rlf% aBCR RjitRatl Rtfa# SJR 
5»RfR« RS, fSfRRt*! R1 fawtlRR R^tC^ CRRR 4lRiR 
RtRl RRI fl^l ^r«« R9, CR??li»r 9tRf RtfelRR 
9fiR« ^tRai RfRi R'^a R^^fs fRRi ^faai RifR i 
RfR tIItTCaS R3RI aRfaR^CR ^R<R ^PaRtR 95 
9CR 'jfR 'SC'tlRl 9R1 Rti RtaatR } 9tRt5 RFR 
aRfa^a 'rrr« »(f9fa9i afa^^ai ^faias i^fwa 

R8, RSCR ^iR CR9C5R fRI Rf^at? I 

RRtRRR Rif^ai ataV st^RBR faa i 'j^fR 
Rtaa Rf'^atR 4 Rr« fas et^ascR 9faca? 
«fia 'j.fR cRCRffRaR, fRRR, faRRt^ ai f®^caf«i, 
cstaai fas RCR »a ca CRiRR^Rtaa faastRi^ 
gs^iRa ra’sttRRisf'sta rmri R’$atis ?i5R« 

gs^R 5a» CSStRtlRa rRfRR 99 99 

Rrfts asfacRtR i asfaa 9irai aica 4tai*t 
R-sla feRiRR ?i9»f Rt«ai RTa I aia c9r Trr 

R's.Rca’s R^ania ajtajl Rfat's ana R1, 9iaTa 
CRR Rta»^lRCR« RtfecRa R*Ja(Rra r< Rtat 
^fVc® Rtia Ri I R<RTa sst^Rfa 9faRtaaf ri 
9faift« tacRcaa BfaaiR® afaaa9« ifaltR rrr 
R t^CRa ®caf», 45? RtRfRR 9tcaiRa RI 9«; 
affaa ®*5 /r® ®aiRa Rf® af®Rt®^ rrr 

R1?CRa affaR, ®RR RRC^ta^RR a1 RR® RBRt 
RifeCRR 49R1!a CRR 1 

, 99aiR RiCRI RRRta 9fRR®a ^RtBt^fR- 

RtcR. cR^^rtia rjj?®® fa^tR Rtcs. 9Rtaa ®a®a 
^^fR RttR, tfara atR Rat Rsia 4Rf^^^RtfR^ 
R^ RICH, 4a? RR® 9CR9 91 R 9tiaiRa9 ®a«r 
atif, fR9 C9a*i Rta ri^i®^ cr^ aawa 



CTfws *tt«i 

4 t»t*t ’»f?ws» } 

^fC’H ^9 fn»!S?} «it«l •rtwif 

itfw «l»i, ^?t« «rt9 

firif •itft'i. ^95 '•^t 9 SJ 1 

»r«i »nt9f’|fe'»c9 »r«{9i 

Ol»l*l, «lt 9 t 9 'SI'T^ Wl f 95 fi|« 

OW>9 I <fl^9r«l ^C<ft*l»«t*l *Jti>l9F9 CT9 I 

C9 sitfel»9 ^t9 0*1 

Ul9in ’fll far«I« I 'Bt91 ?lc»I 

£tttfet9 <8^91? V ^<*9 

Jiwlw 5 ’ll 'Blf^t ^9 ’TC'tl 

^fCl^r ^tf, >«8 C9f<tw »K»lfC9 ^19 ^t9t9a 
sirt I «t9tC« JlWt? ? »r?>ltC?l9 'Bt?’l1 
t 91 tv ? 19118 «IC! 1 C 8 

’IW 8f9W *tU9’f, 9'5'f<’l ’IWtW 91 C?tC^ta 

8lf9tnr 9ff ^15 ^tCTl8 9tr98, « W 918 
«99i8 9{9r9 m 9tf8S, 8t9l ^ al9«i9 

afnai *ifa 9 r‘t 5 ^tvs *iirfl« i «*t 5 « 

i3C9a 991 I 8191 afa 9^8 8C9 C^96lW9 

9f999, ni19»t9 81919999, 491 9!(9tl9 alit 
(9818 91^9 9(991 C98r99t99 999881 

9t8 9r9t8 *ltr98 I 8lir99 919191 91^1199 
C99 81W, 91191 9119 91^ I C999 99t< 

8l9f»l999 8l£9, 9TC99 89199 99199 9ll I 
£899 91^9 9(991 99, 9t99l 9^4^ 89 

9l9t89£99 «r8 ft 9tf9, ><9< 919 f9£af9 %W$ 
f9 8t9l ^(991 9tt I 8818 9tC9I£88 9^89 
9U119 I 98r99 919191 ^19119 «919 9r9 9f991 
811 8(9C«(i9, £9l 81985* 9899 9l9t?99r*f9 
8(9 } ft £899 1£8 8l9 9l(9£«J, fl- 

atten 8 9918 I 9998 9t9t(99C8 81991 8t9I- 
8t9CTjl^9t9t 88 9(991 f«9 9«t91 8(9, tilt- 
9(8 f8 8t98 99£9 £899 9tf99lt9 98 9£99 ? 
899 9f1[ 9tf. f9(|; 9t|, £8tf89 899, ^99899, 


899, 9iriW 9991 918 flC99- <999 Oattf 
‘■^9999£99 9tlI99(9'l"— 9l9 *^9919 89199 
’I.1.‘'*9199’ I 89 891 9<98lC9I 9998 8t99l 
9£9r9 8?r5« 9199 98t^C8 9ir9 91^ I £9^89 
9#tt« £9(9199, 89198 £899 8t9 99 919 

«8f8 9’?tC59 918 iStyf® 9t9lt 9181 9(9C8 

9899199 9119 ^t««.9 99’J;< 998 9(919(98 
8(91819 iJ, 91 r98fe tij^lfil 

(91991 8r991 9"^< 9989 9f<18119, 9<Ptl89 
98l9fr89 41(8 5*1919 ft* 91* I (lll89 989 
f99H* 91991 9l8t5p919 91^1 9191199 9(91 
981 9111, 9r9r8 9111, 9919 9111, f^l 9881 
91* I r48lr(9ir88, fil»(«8-6fi*®, 99^119 

9r99t9ir85 1919191 9l9l9t 91119, 9l9 
^f«.*lffli5^f98, 59-9l99-C9r9®, ’8tt8-lf1*t19ta- 
fa^lfie 4l1<9l-9f9a 9ltl, fll C81918 98 
988 8r8t 9111 fv 91 9(99 I <«99 £9891 
999 9(9919 8r9£9* £91^, 9(9 819(9899 
41918 98 9591 8f919* 9li>8 I 

81919899 91^89 ia’ia, 4* 8919 9tl8l- 
999 9<199 9*Iir8 99 91 I 91(9(99 898 59169 
9191918* 8(9198919* f98r98 19 9Cfe } f81 
91199 6916199 9l98 ^*89 9r9919 91111 
98, 9119199 l*t 4lf8'191^ 91918 1*(8 

£91989 919C99 ®«.9r8 991 8(11 1*18 9l8- 
f68 99l8l ; 919 91(9(99 ’J<91 1^(8 «tl^t9 
991 19* ®9,.t(9a 9r99l9 919 1 9* 9t9(f58 

99(81 8 8l4l’l,t9 t«9* 998 1^91 91(8, 991 
*lt« 91&189 '999199 9(91 I 981(98 9j(» 
(9(991 £9 9ife(8a 9191 919 8(9, 991 811(98 
918(68 99(81 91 1^918 £9 898 911819 (98(9 
9U8— £9 989 91^189 99('5« 99t< 911 1 
.999 91^£89 ’tfa’lCia 8911 91^189 119*1- 
919, 81919 ^19(9 91 969l-4l‘tl9( (819 1891 
^(68 ( 9*919 8(98 88(9189 9(89 9(18 



^58 






VHUifS >»« f<tflt< I «ltHt«8 

f»iu« 

m%c»a •^-1*?, '8<m ??n n «HI'8 »I"14' 

tfO I '31’rtfl fsHf’I'B 

«*)t» 6"^ 'if'ic® *itai ’119 1 c»i»ai»i 

ic^rt^f asm 9lt«i? i«t9 >!▼« 99 1 ^etca 
C99tw c^Rca^^ m*»rn’9 ^W’l, 

crPttasj ««ii si>9t9f| I Almira c9 ^si. «t9iw 

««*t «''r ^tc«, citcva « « c3stc9a c9 

1|#H. «l9tC«'« CT^ai't Vfl «itt? I 

9?199 «aU9a|^< 9^t»l ^«fl CSSt St’9l9i?t 99, 
9f9« <« «W9 ^9 9t9 991 Saj >199 *119, f9^ 
<99rn C9 9t9tcf, «t9tc'« «ii9t3i« n^ia sirt 
<1 war »i9»i *ii%99tat^ 

aitmcw 95m 9r99t{fsi I arms ’i??® 
«tma «t9t9 mfe9tt931 Itar *n %«9f99 «9119^ 

mfec99 •tfaHT 4l9rsi 9f99tl9m f9^ '8191^5 
9lt9fW9 ffivai9 >19<<a 99, <»I5 999 99 91} 
£99 m nW99 C9 99 9191 '9» 91919 9'S 

aPiw'a 5C9 1 999 nwart f« 9’9t9 
?*ff« i^j^^llcaf '99i1«»6lf9% »f9J« *1^19^5 
9ll»l9, ’S’la Cl^ C9 Ifaim >9^919 9l>9 
’9f99l ’atala 9'B9991 9^91 m«<n9lc» 919199 
9r99l W9 C'Bff9'1 '910119 9ir9l99, -9f*IC99 
•W9f9 99(9fC9 C9r9 <9 *19191” 4| 

*rt99l 9* 9f»l 91 ^9l 9(W9 59t9l99f 1 t9lC« 
919W aittf, 9*9 ’91Cf, 9119 ^tCf, *19 *im 1 
91991 91^199 9* <91919, 919 .»l9l:«'^ 9<?'B 
91^9 9* *n ^«9 9191^9^ 9%C9f991 *11Cf I 
919191 9C919 9991 C99I9 9«, 919191 <9999 
<991191 <991191 91?, 9r9 afs 9f991 9lf9C9 99 I 
9r»9l1 919191 91^C9 9fir«t9P9 OTf*!® 991 
f99t« *91999 I C9 9C9 f9Vl9t Pini^ 
9l9lf99%*t9 9?hl C»t9 -tlaiH 901, (19919 109 
rjwrttifwn im^l fiirtm Pwitm ^9911 


C919 «919 919, ’9rC90l9 Hit? «99 *lf99r9 I 
*11199 9l99 9!feC9,C9tf9 999lf9« 95m 9191 
f9'Bt9 91999, *1<1<. 9lfel99 9im 9191999; 
*lf93t99 1C9 f9a9i 1991 ^r69 I 

>«? 9W 91a <fl9ft 991 991 *9t9lWa flStl 
I'Sm 9l9l SftatCl I 9lfe£9a.9im C999 991lf99 
91 10919^1 9lC9? 9C9i 9^C9 91 I 91919 99lfe 
’1t9f9 9991 5ll I £99119 9t9f99 9119019 9^1991 
9U1, C99t£9 91919 iUlfa 999 9t»l£99 99 
*119 919 9lC9l9l^t9?l(fe9ll9I11'*lf99-»I9f»l91- 
*ir9'fr»l9 C9l99-999-99t£a9 919 9^991^1 « f93H- 
9<‘t9l?1 99 91 I 91 9191*11 £919^ *;t£f, 9119 91 
9191*11 91£9J^ *1111, C9t91'8 rttC99 91 (S1H99, 
1119 91 919£99 1^911 919 I 1^911 911191 "Bim 
99lai^ f69f999l£l flfl^ mil Infill <991^91 
919 •s cafiai «r9« ic? I 'simi <* famfiii 
99£« *119 '31 9£9 lf»9l'S 9r99 9f»l£1 llfl 9l I 
91919 l£a 99^11 CWflll *11^, 91111*1 *mfi 
9>lf*l 9£9T 9’^1£9H f9'’?tf?'8 «?t9 1 

1lf9C« 91^ lillll 91 99119, 9919lat 91 l"- 
99t9^ 91 fl 911lfi9 ^19 9919 CWlallJ 
lt9l ^91 9f9 msi 99, «£9 <fl^ f9*f1fil 
llfia 11919 <9*5 f91tr9«1 £19 ? 91919 9£lf ^11, 
lua 111911, llt9 £9191, £9 £19 llfl llfl 
*119,919 lUi fii’ftrfe mil mm 199 ifim 
£9?19? 11919 11919 11919 <91 9M£9l £19 f 
llflU £19 ? 9t|<fl £19 ? 119 £9^ 9lllfl9 
afsi mfel 9l99lf9 119111999^19 <91 

'*199, <*199, '«99, £19 ? ^ <91 <St1t9a ir59T9 
ifelail 9tt1 £91^ £9^91£9 <*lll 9^9lfl£99, 
<9? «l9r99 £9£9 1« 11 9'#t 9tf1 l*tlfNt9 
79l9!t£9n9 fl^fl 11l< 199 lf9ll9, *09 
<999119 «tlf9>ft99 l'it9 fp ll£9ll9 I£#t1f9r^ 
Iti 1C99, *09 <Oim91l9 <*199 >ltri9t9 *Hl9tt9 
Itim m 1^91 till ^1119 9115199 iftiw 



I Jiitcf iMcn 01 4^1’! i 

«T ?t«it aifiiSffwrt? WH9 
’(tsjf’I* fijiT, c>ll 

«nt« '*l’tl?9t'« <5^ni ’IMI’ItM f?»I, 

«t'?t?l »f»r « f9H, ^tifl '9 cwr'155. 

cwsi»i^ « >itr>w3 1 «rtwi ^nfiw 
i[^c*i^ ifs^« »r« ^a ^fa, 
m w •tttc*!^ f’l’fth^la 

fitw *tfir<trta ’fa»it«t£a fsi^tinr 4it«' 
«1W9 £^ai»i ci’t !itl, ^fatwa 
'Bt*(ta ’ti?«i 9 c«f !!f? I c’l’ff’tstaa 

«l‘taa1a cat^a aa*? 'flaftatas cat^i4 ^wtaa 

^laa,— Me jests at scars that never felt a 
wound— ^tatwa ^»ita^a ataaat'i^a Zifa's- 
£ataa ca^ aaca ^laata i^awia afaai 
cvaa w'stca ajtajta §aa ajtaii « Strata 
^aa ft’fl 9 «tiaia ^aa «i?’3lai awat ^faas 1 
atatias caaia a»ta sfa^. 'etatiaa 'stat'« 
ca^aia, atfe^'s ca^aai 'sialw^ aik<»a 
atft’f a^-51 aa^a aaife ’»fMl fafac^s afa 1 
419 awtaa ajfe aiafa>7la "a^ata afaca <«? 
‘at5«lat5’ a!& faanaHa -asaa? 

ataaarta a^atfa^ arcana at aiatiaa ^awi^ 
i^ra?a«a aastatfa® atii ^aria ataia fffa 
a^iaw, ^ata ^aa afa atata aaaaa-ai5« ataj 
atfeiaa airaa ^aa 'j.Pa afaai a<caa ®aa a<» 
?attai c^aa « fsis ra-f « ^a, -naa's 

^f,,_ca[ ^tfawaa, ca araas ^taaws, « 

,t^t-^t«Pl'3ftfa?-aiai-^<.’aa-aw-af-^(aa-flaa- 

anfas^ 1 « «ta-aata-ata-faala-faata-aata- 


faaaa--a?i 'Jtaa-cai'sa-aaa-aaa 1 fata-faHta 
aa:. a 5 ,a-aata- 5 as, aaasai, BMatq^a, fatia 
faat^. acia aatfitafa afaai aasiatfta aca 
faat^ai faat^ai ^tfaw aa, atai alia 
ata faara art 1 afa atatfaa catata 
faf^aitai atalaai atia, aia ca caaa 
®iarta^ atiw 1 araitaa aata rtatu caaa 
atat oiT aaa ai« at aiaii afa ataai 
caaatran aaafa a» atai a^ai aaacaaiafa 
«ca Pf ataai aatatta atat afar ala* 
4 * atfecaa atai ®aaa aTaai ataai aa aai 
afs^ca ataat aliafai atataaca apta attaa 
•aataai afata, ai?i alta aaiaa atcaaaaa 
apta a^a atca 1 

ataca aw afaia »(ttaa, ataai ^acatv 
ca's^aita ataiatawa fa*ita afeai afaiafi, 
atata ac«, tafe cataai afatafa, atafaa atai 
aca I atataa: cata alia atia art, ca aiat 
atafaa »ifaa^a atata *ta atata afaa^a, 9 
aiata *ica atai atlatfaa *ira«*taa *traa^a 1 
awa^csi >alaa aa, atatia atajaw atli 
fa* at% atata ^fa aw at'^a pfacaia 
^ar® aaaia Taf®* aia 1 aafifaa *ia»a staa 
ar»ii«a, ca *itfa \aa 4afe atai flat afaw 
'atata cata aa caa ^tfa ^ta 'aMa 
^tati artaffp 1 lata «faja «ata ataai cafaia 
art I >ii®aaca caaiaa ■aatF atata Tlatata 
a*a, cafaiaa fafa apial fija a€la altaa 1 
atata '«l*a . a^ta»tt arap atw afaatl ataai 
atlcaa^ atata rtia artaataaaia farta jt 
atfaca afa 1 ( apaa* ) 

vait»ft'«*w faajtataaj 





[ 






0) 

*fi»i-’it’n 
*lf^»l fltfe, 

«« iw«»-*ltfe ^ci «tf% I 

•ftrt s»?*» iitrw, 
ni«n 

c^ €<» "?« ^tfsf ? 

'•i «in:*itn •tPf. 

«rtf«r c*ttirt*i ?w ?tf« I 

»ttc^ »iw ^fii, 

eft 

flfeHSfil ^fiii 

<fts»-CWC^ l[C*l 

^»r, 

«i •I'^l «wcf '4t5*f I 

^tCTl «rt«m |;tfe 

<IM^1 '9 C’t1-«»tC’I1 *ttf« I 


(O 

I<lt-»II1H 'fft, 

'?<I1-I|t’llt ^ff, 
ai>1 I 

^fr«» '!» ftii 
151 9% 

«tf% 

*ic^ Urt «» « 

CIW 11^9 9tw, 

C-StH 

■t'8 ^91 

\i9 

991 -'59% ^Wl 

ft» 1»IC5 9t9l, 

9ni 9tfn9 9t9l, 

'^lf*f «31— 991-f5« 9tf^ I 

99 5t99-«tt5, 

9fr5 

'99 stifij- 99-9^9*991% I 

C9t9 I 




I 

9i9n I 9t9l, ^t5tC99 f9^^, 919 9l9tt99 
9C9 C9 f91IW9 91191 9t9, jan 9191 -SC'S? ft r 
ft^l I 9t99 r9^TC'59 9W 9tC9 9tl9 f99 
91191 *9191199 ft^ll99 9l*9l9tCT9 9l9 

ftW 99 91 


^9fS9pf '©rsit^l 

r999l C99^^. C5191C99 9^t« C9 C951 
9fC9— ‘«»99ff9t9 91» 9f9C9'— i599f» 9919 
91 9^9 119 T 

^9tl l «191 9191C99 CK9 Utl 9C99 
C9%C9l9 91M9I 





'9W »lfi|'B, C«W9 Ttf? C^tf^fw 
fvi nt9t9 gn >ii« c*iw Ai t 
«lfi|« I *fr^C9 «n f 9t9ta J*l C9 Ttf^ 
dtC'W C5CT f9*f 9^»IW5 9? I 

fF«t9’llC§«< 1 »WC1 CSrttWJ 

«W»>^ 9591 9f»IHt9 I 9»! C'ff't C^t*» 
nww »ltf *ttf?l'5 91 ? 

*l»9 I ^tC», CWt« C9f% 91 «tlt« I 

I 

I ( 9i 4 ) 'em, 'eiil 'etii i 
9t>ft I ( 9H ) m9 f999F 9W 9t9l 
*ll9t9t'e9t*l1 I 9t9, % I 

??t I 'em *tt9f9t«9t9l 99, ^tf9, ^tr9 I 
9t^ll 'e^^^99t9l 

tt I ( 9r«r9'B9 'st* 9ii ) 499 'e ’ijtwi ^ 
9t9t9 <519111? 9t«1 9tW f,9 C91 1 'ei^l, 9til, 
99t99 ?][99"9 «*5, 95<5 49 f9 9t? 9tI9 I 


'.‘.9 

9t9l I ?1 9Mt91 £9l I «t?ttfe 9t'?l— 
*11? 9H 9M^ C99 I ( 919^1 '6 99l9t% ) 

I 

9i9\l £99 ^91, «ft9 £lth9tl99rt 

£6r51l1 991 99 I 

I g9-59, £9t9l '35C15' 49 £6(519 

9'9l 9191 91 I ( ftif t9 ) 

I 

9tf®9t9 9*I«I £9t£991 9l?9 9t9 I ftfit® 
9^t9 95 9t?9\ 9t^9 '5t£99C9 £919^ £919 

C99«l 49919 49 ^^99 919lt ^tra59t9 

9t'e9tfl 91C9 1I?1 *tt99t9 9t9 £991 99’r5 
£9t9 ft?1 *lt9ft 9’99— '9lf?9l9 9t«? I 

<9 91991(9 C9C91I 9r9 £9 £9 £9(99 £9l9 
iStVtCe 9l9^t9 91(9 91 £9(9 99 919 91 I £9f9t9 
9£9 £9 919 £991 99 «1 9(9 99 91 I '5(9 
4^ ’jfF £9 £919 £5191(9 91(9 5t9 

£9(6 £99 f59f1(99 9* £919919 (?I6 99 I (9999) 


I9l99-^919 4f9 «(19*9, 

®«.99 99(919 I 
%591 9fil9l f999-?99 

£9 f99 499 (919 ! 
151(9 f99l(9 999 951, 

991-999 999 9?— 

9(?lf9 ^(6 f99-^9l9 

4r9 4 919 £9l9 I 
f9ft9*f9V 9f59l9 1(5 


r59(‘t9 £5191? r?, 

4^(99 9t(9 f9f9C5 9^9 

f99l(? 9919 Ifil’ I 
f(6fe(6 9lf999l9 '919(9, 

919-599 ?9(9-59£9,— 
f999-r919 9^19 ?99 

£9(9(9 91%-£5l9 I 
f9t-95l9 ^99 9ttp9 

%9|9 59(919 I 

C99I1 W I 









( V ?t« sn^ajia c’^i^ 

fn, fjJ’fi? r»ir«is I 4#ta c*i\®f 


«i;5'55!t«I *13 I 

I 

(.»t9»is«i"»nr a(W9T— ) 

c4^f«9l oisuttr*? ’9?l*ln9 5?*nf5? c^? 

*lrt9l JltMCa '9lf»It'5fl6 I >« ‘99^ •* 

C9f9 ^facs 4=9^51 

>a fsi»15l — ’9l?f'8 «tr5t«19 *() I 

nirnw wfira f’i'<t»i '*»tre. i fsitnw? 
«it*ts<t9 Jjft-s ’!’»« •rtara siw i • • » * 
n«J 91^, 9ti, 91^ '9 'If?nt9? 

%9V9 «ftsitl5l 9tra- 

c’aai I ((aamifsi ^«5i 5iife9! ^5 

4 W9 f5'«« «»r? I C«|9 ^«5I sufe^F 


*6®c»r«t9” 9 ct«r ^851 i2H>isi »i1<it- 

9^9 f9C"t9 fatlH »f49t l« I <«9t9 9t9l 
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HOW TO KNOW THE 
PLANETS. 

By Professor George Forbes, 

M. A., F. r. s. 
I. 

Every one who has seen Turner’s 
picture of the Dogana, Venice, or even 
the fine engraving of it, ipust have felt 
that it owes not a little of its charm to 
the bright evening star shining in the 
glow of sunset. Many an artist besides 
Turner has known how to catch, on a 
still evening, the soft beauty of Venus 
beneath the thin crescent of the young 
moon, as a part of his sunset-picture, 
say of the warships in Portsmouth 
harbour. Or, at that hour, he has been 
able to add something to the pink 
antiglow of sunset in the east, by 
choosing an evening when Jupiter and 
the full-moon are refiecting their beams 
on the harbour’s ripples. 

Jupiter, Venus, and the other planets 
^that is^ wanderers) differ from the rest 


of the stars in two respects. They arc 
not fixed, but move about from one 
constellation of stars to another. And 
again, each of them varies in brightness, 
from month to month, and it is only 
now and then that any one of them 
actually compels our attention, unless 
we are very careful watchers of the 
stars. 

It may surprise some of the less 
careful watchers to know that there are 
only five of these planets ever visible 
to the naked eye. All of them are 
occasionally very bright. They are 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. And for practical purposes 
Mercury may be left out of account, 
because be is small and, being never 
more than twenty -three degrees away 
from the sun, he is seldom seen in our 
climate. 

The four principal planets, brilliant 
lamps of the sky, are admired by all, 
and often we hear the query, * What is 
that lovely star we see every evening 
no\^f in th^ west ?* The answer is very 
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sure to be, The planet Venus/ a round 
planet that shows in a telescope all the 
of the moon, but in a year and 
a instead of one m^nth. 

Sometimes the qiieiy may take this 
form : ‘ Before going to bed, lately, we 
have been noticing a wonderful great 
star in the south. What star is it?* 
The answer will be, * It must be a 
planet — either Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn.’ 
Arr astronomer might, of course, know 
which of them is in that direction at 
that time. But a moment’s inspection 
would suffice to make this known to 
any one who cares enough about the 
stars to notice things for himself. 

It is certainly a pleasure to know 
some of the fixed stars by name ; but 
they are always in the same place 
among the others, an l of the same 
brightness, except in hazy weather. It 
is a much greater pleasure to find a 
planet in its wanderings, and to be able 
to welcome Mars or Jupiter by name 
after many months of absence. 

Everybody knows about the solar 
system — that you can make a rough 
representation of it on a flat plane 
table by putting a ball in the middle 
of the table for the sun, and drawing 
circles on the table for the orbits of the 
planets. These would be represented 
by little balls moving on the circles 
all in one direction (anti-clock-wise, if 
we suppose ourselves to be looking at 
the table from the northern hemis- 
phere). And the planets in the smaller 
circles move quicker than those in the 


larger circles. Of course, it is also well 
known that the orbits of different 
planets are not exactly circles, but 
ovfils, and they are very slightly tilted 
ot the table, on whose surface our earth 
is supposed to move. But the tilt is 
found to be very small, and need not be 
considered at first. 

Now it is all very well to say that 
everybody knows this because he has 
read it in a book, but it is far better if 
we can find it out for ourselves. Then 
we shall be able to distinguish the 
planets from other stars and from each 
other, and that is what the books do 
not generally tell us. 

’ II. 

There are three ways of knowing a 
planet as such when we see it. The 
first two are very quick and easy to 
apply, but not so certain as the third. 
The first clue^is this : Whenever you 
see an uncisualiy bright star, unless it 
be Sirius, it is probably a planet in that 
part of its orbit where it becomes 
brightest to the inhabitants of our 
planet in that part of its orbit where it 
becomes brightest to the inhabitants of 
our planet, the Earth. Take Venus, 
for instance, on a circle that is always 
inside the earth’s orbit. She does not 
shine by her own light. The half of 
her next the sun is lighted by the sun ; 
the rest of her is dark to us. So, 
when Venus is nearest to us, we are 
looking at her dark side, which is 
invisible, \yhen she moves a little away 
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from .there we see a little of the illumi- 
nated half like a crescent moon. Venus 
is never at a greater distance from the 
sun than about forty-five degrees. When 
at that place she looks in the telescope 
like a half-moon. She is then nearly at 
her brightest. For when she goes farther 
round, turning to us the whole of the 
illuminated hemisphere, she is so far 
away that the light is much feebler. 

During the period that Venus is about 
forty^five degree.s from the sun she is 
brighter than any other star or planet, 
and can easily be seen before sunset. 
In fact, she can then be sometimes seen 
at midday, if you know where to look ; 
and she casts a shadow on the deck of a 
steamer. 

None of the other three planets is 
brightest when near the sun. So if we 
see an extremely bright star in the west 
at sunset, or in the east at sunrise, we are 
very safe in asserting that it is Venus. 
The crescent moon also is never far from 
the sun. This is the reason why a very 
brilliant star near a delicate crescent 
moon is probably Venus. But the full- 
moon is always at the opposite part of 
the sky to the sun. And for that reason 
a brilliant star near the ful^moon cannot 
be Venus. 

As to the other planets (Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn) outside the earth’s 
orbit, they are brightest when nearest 
to us-^that is, when sun, earth, and 
planet are nearly in line, and we see 
the whole hemisphere that is illumi- 
nated by the sun. The moon also, 


when at the full, is nearly in the same 
line as the plaret, away from the sun. 
That is the icason why a very bright 
star near the full-moon is probably 
Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn. 

It is generally possible to judge, by. 
mere inspection, which of the three 
planets we are looking at. Mars is 
always red, and becomes fiery-red when 
he is nearest to the earth. Jupiter is 
much the largest of all the planets, and 
is invariably a very bright star ; but he 
has not the red colour of Mar.s, which 
colour is, doubtless, due to the sandy 
soil of Mars. The more distant planet, 
Saturn, is duller and yellowish. 

With a pair of opera-glasses Jupiter 
can always be positively recognised, 
because he has four moons large enough 
to be almost visible to the naked eye, 
besides four very small ones. Some of 
the four Galilean moons (discovered by 

Galileo) — possibly all four — may be 
seen with a small glass, and, as they 

are close to Jupiter and all lie on a line 
going through the planet, they cannot 
be mistaken, though constantly chang- 
ing position. If, then, the glass shows 
three or four small specks of light, on 
a line going through the planet, we 
may be sure we are looking at Jupiter. 
These moons changing their positions 
on the line are a constant delight. 

If you direct upon the planet Saturn 
a telescope larger than the little one 
that shows Jupiter’s moons, you know 
at a glance which planet it is. For it 
is not round, but elongated, owing to 
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the marvellous flat ring that surrounds 
its equator, generally tilted at an angle. 
III. 

The second clue for identifying a 
planet among the stars is most useful 
when the planet is not at its brightest — 
not brighter than some of the fixed 
stars. The fixed stars generally twinkle^ 
the planets almost never. Every one has 
noticed on a clear night the rapid flash- 
ing of stars, called twinkling or scientil- 
lation. It is caused by small particle 
in the atmosphere which deflect from 
the eye a ray of light that ought to 
reach it. The effect is momentary, 
because the particles are in motion, and 
quite small. It is constantly repeated, 
because there are many particles. Some 
stars twinkle more than others. 

Every one knows that our atmos* 
phere bends a ray of light from a star 
downwards, and that the light of a 
star contains rays of different colours 
that are bent to different degrees by the 
atmosphere. Thus the rays of different 
colours do not follow exactly the same 
paths from a star to our eye. It follows 
that the atmospheric particles causing 
scintillation, in their motion, deflect the 
different colours not all at once, but in 
succession. This is easily seen in a spec- 
troscope attached to a telescope But a 
very pretty experiment may be made 
without any special apparatus, showing 
the effect tn a beautiful mannen 

If a small telescope or an opera- glass 
be pointed to a star, and if we keep on 
tapping the instrument, then the staff 


seems to move about. Its image persists 
on the retina* for a fraction of a second. 
So the moving star-image looks like 
a string of light that can be twisted 
into a coil of different shapes by 
judicious tapping.' 

Now, if the star be a good twinkler, 
the string of light seems to have gaps 
in it, showing when a particle is deflect- 
ing the ray of light out of our line of 
vision. But this is not all. The particle 
sdeflects different colours in succession. 
Sometimes green, sometimes red, is 
deflected from the eye. The result is 
that the string or coil of light is convert- 
ed into a beautiful pearl necklace inter- 
rupted, not by mpre dark gaps, but by the 
brilliant scintillations from diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. Try this 
experiment, and show it to your friends. 

These remarks on twinkling help to 
explain why fixed stars twinkle and 
planets do not. A star is at such an 
enormous distance that, in spite of its 
great size, it looi<s like a mere point of 
light. But a planet is near enough to 
show a disc of sensible size in a teles- 
cope. A particle in the atmosphere 
may deflect from our line of sight a ray 
of light coming from a point, and yet be 
too small to affect all the rays coming 
from different parts of the planet*s 
surface. This is the reason why you 
may be sure that a star which twinkles 
is not a planet. 

IV. 

The two clues already given for dis* 
tinguishing planets from other stars afe 
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not absolute. The third clue is the only 
sure and certain test. It depends upon 
the position of the doubtful object 
among the other stars. 

After we have got to know some of 
the constellations, and noted the places 
occupied by planets, we make this great 
discovery : that planets do not turn up 
iq all parts of the heavens. In the 
greater number of the constellations 
planets are never seen. There is, in 
fact, only one straight road or track 
among the stars, and not a very broad 
one, in which we ever see a planet, or 
the moon or the sun. At first it seems 
almost absurd to speak of the sun follow- 
ing a track among the stars, as we don’t 
see the stars in day-time. But this 
happens only because the sun’s light 
illuminates the atmosphere, and makes 
it brighter than the star.s. It is a sur- 
prising truth that the stars are shining 
just as brightly by day as by night. 
The sun and the moon, being both 
wanderers among the stars, were in old 
days included among the planets, 
in How can we find the path among the 
stars followed by the sun, the moon, 
and the planets? Sometimes we have 
the good fortune to see three planets at 
the same time. In that case we can 
see for ourselves that the path is a 
straight line right round the earth. It 
is not easy to imagine correctly a 
straight line among stars. The best 
plan is to hold up a walking-*stick, and 
we find that it covers all three planets 
at the same tiilae, provided no two are 


very close together, This is true all the 
year round, so the track is continuous 
right round the earth. Thus we learn 
from our own observation that the 
planetary orbits lie all nearly in one 
plane, like the flat table spoken of above. 

While holding the stick in line with 
any two planets it is easy to note those 
stars and constellations that are covered 
by the stick, and to continue the line 
among the stars that forms the apparent 
path of the sun, the mooii, and the 
planets. This path is called the ecliptic 
— word strictly used for the path of the 
sun among the stars, but applicable also 
as a rough guide to the paths of the 
planets and the moon. 

In this way we might be fortunate 
enough to sec the moon half-way be- 
tween Aldebaran and the Pleiades, 
while Mars might be in the Twins, below 
the bright stars Castor and Pollux. If 
Saturn happened at the same time to be 
near the bright star Regulus in the Lion, 
and Jupiter at Spica in the Virgin, we 
should be able very easily to trace out 
with our stick the whole of the northern 
half of the ecliptic, which, to us in these 
latitudes, is its most interesting part. 

With the help of a star-atlas, or some 
‘Easy Guide’ containing pictures of the 
constellations, it is a very simple affair 
to get to know the constellations lying 
upon the ecliptic, the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, which divide the yearly path of 
the sun into twelve months. This oc- 
cupation goes far towards completing 
our familiarity with any stars that hap^ 
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pen to be shining at any time of the 
year. , 

After this has been done no one can 
be in doubt about.a planet. If a star we 
are looking at is not on the ecliptic it 
cannot be a planet, and, knowing all the 
bright stars on the ecliptic, we cannot 
mistake them for planets. 

V. 

Every astronomer can remember the 
time when he first reached this stage and 
acquired the habit of watching the 
movements of the planets along the 
ecliptic. It is a good plan to draw a 
picture of the stars among which Mars 
or Jupiter is moving, and to mark the 
planet's place from week to week. 
Saturn takes thirty years to complete 
the circuit. Jupiter passes into a new 
sign of the zodiac each year, taking 
twelve years to go right round. Mars 
takes about two years. 

All the planets revolve in their orbits 
from west to east — that is to say, from 
nfi/ to left^ as we look at them in the 
southern half of the sky. But, strange 
as it seems, our star-picture on which 
we mark, from week to week, the place 
of Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn at its brig* 
htest— that is to say, ‘in opposition* — 
shows it to be apparently moving for 
some months in a retrograde path, from 
Uft to fight. It was the understanding 
of this retrograde motion that led Coper- 
nicus to insist that our earth is a planet 
revolving round the sun between Venus 
and Mars. ^ He recognised it as an 


optical illusion, such as we ourselves are 
accustomed to see when two railway 
trains or two ships are moving side by 
side and we are in one of them. The 
motion may be so srhooth that we do 
not take account of it. The other ship 
seems^to move in the true direction of 
motion only when it is going faster than 
we are. If our ship is the faster, the 
other seems to lag behined or to be 
moving with retrograde motion when 
we compare its place with the distant 
shore. 

So it is with Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn. 
At a time of ‘opposition* the earth and 
the planet are moving on parallel courses 
and the earth moves.quicker than any 
of them, so the planet seems to move 
backwards among the stars, until the 
earth in its circular orbit has changed its 
direction, and no longer gives us the 
optical illusion of retrograde motion. Of 
all the optical showing retrograde motion 
Mars is the most remarkable. It is so 
much nearer to us than Jupiter or Saturn 
that the extent to which it seems to 
double on its track and go backward^ 
makes it appear to be the most flighty 
and erratic of them all. 

These hints and clues that have been 
thrown out to help any one to know the 
planets have often led people to take a 
new interest in the firmament. Then 
with the help of books and a telescope 
they have rejoiced in a new hobby. 
Others, fortunately for us all, have gone 
further, and have therdn found a new 
and permanent aim in life. It is thus 
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that many, an astronomer has made 
himself, and has trained his eye, hand, 
and intellect to work as the seivanls of 
the human race by revealing to us the 
wonders of the heavens, and the iminuta* 
bility of the Creator’s will in the enfor- 
cement of those laws which He has 
established for the working of a world 
and the evolution of a universe. 

VI. 

It is not possible in this article to 
describe the planetary phenomena that 
are disclosed by the telescope. These 
can be studied in special books, whose 
revelations may now be hinted at, 
by a brief glance at the telescopic 
wonder that exist on two of the planets. 

Pointing a good telescope at Saturn, 
the most distant planet visible to the 
naked eye, we have a vision of so startl- 
ing a character that no other sight 
known to astronomers could have sug- 
gested the pos.sibility of such a structure. 
We on this earth are glad to have our 
single moon to guide our way on a dark 
night. Saturn rejoices in ten moons. 
But the really marvellous feature of 
Saturn, stranger than any other heaven- 
ly object, is the great bright flat ring 
surrounding its equator, tilted at an 
angle to us. TWee in each revolution 
of Saturn — that is, every fifteen years — 
when we see Saturn in the constellation 
Leo or Aquarius, this ring is edge-on to 
us ; and it is .«o thin (only fifty miles 
thick) that at the.se times the ring is 
invisible in a telescope. It has beeri 


like that in the past year. That fifty 
miles, at the distance of Saturn, is like 
the thickness of a sheet of paper at 
three miles, and cannot be seen. Tilt 
it, and the reflected light from the paper 
or from Saturn’s ring is brilliant. Large 
telescopes show this marvellous flat ting 
to be divided into concentric circulation 
flat rings, separated by black empty 
space. The innermost ring is dark and 
semitransparent. 

If Saturn is a marvellous object as 
seen from the earth, our imagination is 
bankrupt in attempting to think of the 
midnight splendour as seen on that 
distant world. It has ten moons, most- 
ly on the line of the ecliptic, many ’of 
them above the horizon at the same 
time, some full moons some at the 
quarter or crescent, and they differ 
greatly in size. Winter on that planet 
must be appalling, as it lasts for seven 
years instead of three month.s, and all 
that time the ring acts as a screen, 
shutting out the sun’s rays by day from 
nearly half the planet. But who can 
truthfully describe the aspect of the 
great flat equatorial ring, illuminated 
on the one side by the sun during the 
nights of a Saturnian summer ? 

For during the summer of the 
northern hemisphere the great arch of 
light is shining as if with the light of 
a thousand moons upon land and sea, 
with an inner arch of clear sky and 
stars low down on the southern horizon. 
The bright surface is divided by thin 
black rings that separate the concentri<; 
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bright rings. And at this season, at 
midnight, the sun casts a shadow of the 
planet on the ring, and a great upright 
arch of the ring is cut out from the 
sun's light, leaving it black. Thus at 
midnight the central southern parts of 
the ring are in darkness, though tinged 
at their edge by the colours refracted 
through the planet’s atmosphere. This 
leaves only two horns of white light, 
with a rainbow-coloured sunset on their 
inner edge, rising from broad bases in 
the south-east and the south-west, both 
curving southwards and towering up- 
wards, to meet in a thin bright connect- 
ing line at the top. This wonderful 
pair of luminous horns of the ring rise 
in the east, and set in the west every 
night. The height to which the 
brilliant arch of light attains in the sky 
depends on the latitude. In the Arctic 
regions the ring is wholly invisible, and 
from places nearer to the eqator the 
stars could be seen under the central 
arch, which there is nearly overhead. 
Certainly a telescopic examination of 
Saturn opens the gates of speculation 
and conjecture to an extent that ought 
to satisfy the most imaginative of 
poets. 

VII. 

To pass from the most distant of^the 
three exterior planets to the nearest one 
Mars is so much closer that it excels all 
other planets in distinctness of details. 
Its surface is marked by shades and 
tints, dark and bright, with definite 
l^oundaries and shapes that are perina^ 


nent. These suggest the notion of 
continents surrouhded by oceans. We 
see the planet rotating regularly in 
twenty four hours, as the earth does. 
We observe its axi^, of rotation to be 
inclined like the earth’s axis, giving the 
seasons of snmmer and winter on Mars, 
as with us. The North and South Poles 
are each covered with a brilliant white 
cap, suggestive of snow and ice, like our 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. More- 
over, astronomers have discovered by 
exact measurements that after the 
season has passed, in northern latitude, 
from winter to summer, the size of the 
icc-cap at the North Pole has dimi- 
nished, probably *from the snow 
melting, while that at the South 
Pole has increased. Signs of 
vegetation growing at that season and 
darkening the soil have been suspected, 
Be this as it may, enough has been 
certainly observed to assure us that in 
many respects the two planets Mars 
and Tellus (our earth) have much in 
common. 

When this has been accepted, not 
merely as an authoritative statement, 
but from frequent examination with a 
telescope, we remain convinced that 
Mars is a world like ours, and that our 
world is a planet like Mars. 

On reaching this conclusion specula- 
tion becomes ihevitable, and we ask our- 
selves the great question, ‘Do men and 
women inhabit Mars and the other 
plants ?’ Once started, speculation will 
carry us still further, We know that 
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tli6 stars arc sims, like^oin sum. Wo 
know that some at least, and possihlc 
all, have colder bodies, n planets, rcvol 
vingc round them ; an(J wc ask, ‘Are there 
solar systems among the stars ? And 
is each star the centre of a system of 
planets, as our sun is, and is each one 
of these planets inhabited by a race of 
human beings ?’ 

Such questions are hard to deal with 
There arc astronomers who have watch 
cd the annual changes on the planet 
Mars for years and years, who assure 
us that they have detected signs of 
human contrivance and workmanship 
upon Mars, in the form of gigantic 
canals made for irrigation. 

The ruddy hue of Mars which we 
perceive is due to its sod. Of that 
there is little doubt. This seems to 
imply that the continents upon Mars 
are mostly made of sand like our 
deserts. If this be so, the Martians 
may suffer from drought, and might 
well be expected to tap the source of 
water in the melting polar ice-caps, 
and lead it in huge irrigation canals to 
water the deserts, and to cultivate their 
banks and near-by lands with crops 
and vegetables, in the manner of the 


h'gypti.ins wifli thrir ‘'onrrr ol water 
’iiipply, the Niiv . 

Much 11 1 ;', licr.n written in iavour oj 
this view by responsible astronomers ; 
but the disbelievers arc many, both as 
to the accuracy of the obsiu vations and 
the fairness of tlic deductions, h'or 
the present we will leave it at that. It 
must, however, be remarked that on 
most of the planets, if not on all, the 
conditions of temperature arc such that 
it is unlikely that human beings made 
as we arc could exist. 

l*eople who delight in controversy as 
to whether there are human beings on 
the other world.s generally admit thr* 
truth that there is no scientific cvidenc i 
on one side or the other. So thev 
indulge in non-scientific speculations 
as to what they themselves consider 
the most probable, and this opinion 
tlepends often upon their notions about 
what the Oeator’s purpose was in the 
creation. In all this kind of rliscu.ssion 
most astronomers patiently and in all 
humility await some real evidence. 
‘Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection ?* 
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INDIA A RETROSPECT 

(from an American point of vieiv) 

Exploited more than three hundred 
years ago by merchant ventures of 
London as a source of fabulous revenue 
and developed, if we believe Macaulay, 
by what may be euphemistically termed 
a get-rich-quick company, India to-day 
is on the high road to swaraj (self-rule), 
tho whether that self-rule is to be of a 
nation within the British Common- 
wealth or of one independent of all tics 
with the British crown depends, we arc 
told, on how British statesmanship meets 
India’s present unrest. For, in spite 
of the fact that greatly increased auto- 
nomous powers were recently given her 
and that she was represented ia the 
imperial Conference and is a member 
of the League of Nations, India is 
seething with the yeast of rebellion. 
Hindu and Mohammedan, once held to 
be irreconcilable foes, have joined forces 
under the leadership of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and the Ali brothers in a move- 
ment for absolute independence, and 
the structure of the British Empire is 
threatened at one of its vital .supports, 

India is the land of extremes. Most 
of the population is illiterate, yet one 
of her poets, Rabindranath Tagore, has 
won the Nobel prize for literature, and 
Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose is famous for 
his discoveries in science. It is the 
home of the philosopher and the fakir, 
of the mystic and the juggler, of the 
most rigid caste system in the world. 


Here are private hoards of jewels and 
precious stone which would shame a 
European royal treasury ; but 70,000,000 
of the people are said to be perennially 
hungry. This great peninsula, we are 
told, produces to-day two-fifths of the 
world’s total supply of cane sugar; one- 
third of its total tea, tobacco, rice and 
cattle ; one-fifth of its cotton ; and one 
tenth of its wheat. It contains one 
fifteenth of the world’s total railroad 
mileage. Such is the country whose 
recorded history dates back, according 
to orthodox Hindu opinion, more than 
3,000 years before the Christians era, 
the country which has been a coveted 
prize since the first Aryans, ancestors 
of the Hindus staked out their claim 
here some thousands of years ago. Six 
times it has been overrun by the 
Mohammedans. Alexander swept 
through it with his legions before he 
sighed for more worlds to conquer. It 
has been fought for by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the F rench and the British, 
and at last young Clive, a clerk turned 
soldier, won it for the British. 

Out of the millions in India who, 
directly or indirectly, now are under 
British rule, more than half, according 
to various histories, may claim descent 
from those Aryan conquerors who, long 
before Hellas defied the Persian, were 
pushing the earlier races of Hindustan 
back into the forests and sheltering 
hills, where their descendants may still 
be found. The history of that old 
civilization is written in the sacred 
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writinjjs of Sanskrtt speakiivjj Hindus, 
and in poems which as tividly portray 
the social life of prehistoric India as 
Homer portrayed that of early Greece. 
In 1025-26 the country was conquered 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, first of 
the Mohammedan invaders, and the 
Punjab, except for a brief period, has 
beejn a Mohammedan province ever 
since. Tamar lane, first of the Great 
moguls, overran India in 1308, and his 
decendant, Baber, reconquered the land 
in 1526, and founded the Mogul Kmpire 
which, with varying fortunes, lasted 
untill 1857, the year before Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. In later years came the white 
man. Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese 
discoverer, landed at Calicut in 1498, 
and for a hundred years the Portuguese 
enjoyed a monopoly of India’s trade. 
The British followed. when tlie English 
East India, Company was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth and two years l.iter 
other rivals appeared in the form of the 
Dutch East India Company. 

Trade wars resulted in the ousting of 
the Portuguese by the JBritishl^in the 
Battle of Swalley in 1612 — the year in 
which British ascendency began. P'or 
years the BritishJ at FortJJSt. George 
and the F^rench at Pondicherry traded 
side by side without active rivalry or 
territorial assumption!; {.but the wars 
in Europe led to clashes in far India, 
and Dupleix, the French commander at 
Pondichary, was^fired with the ambi- 
tion to found here a French empire. 


But he was not .supported by his 
government, and in 1 760 he was defeated 
by Clive. A year later Colonel Sir Eyre 
Coote won the decisive victory at 
Wandewash, and the French power was 
ended. 

Following the great tragedy of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, in which 123 
persons perished, Suraj-ud-Dowlah, last 
of the Moguls, was conquered in the 
battle of Plassey, June 13, 1757, a date 
generally adopted as marking the begin- 
ning of the British Empire in the East. 
Warren Hastings secured the British 
footing and gave the country its first 
civil administration. 

The modern history of India begin.s 
with Governor-General Lord William 
Bcntinck, who, we are told, introduced 
humane and civillizing influences. Ac- 
cording to the in.scription on his statue 
at Calcutta from the pen of Macaulay, 
“He abolished cruel rites ; he effaced 
humiliating distinctions ; he gave liber- 
ty to the expression of public opinion ; 
his constant study it was to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of the 
nations committed to bis charge." The 
chief of the customs prohibited by 
Lord Bentinck were suttee, the burning 
alive of a widow along with her hus- 
band’s body ; tkagi, the strangling and 
robbery of travelers ; female infanticide 
and Iiunjan sacrifice. It was decided, 
too, ihcit no native of India should 
suffer in any way because of his religi- 
ous opinions, but that all should be 
absolutely equal before the law, Thu 
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miAinv of 1S57 sealed the fate of the 
East India Company, and a year later 
the government of the country panned 
to the Br'tmh Crown. Twenty years 
lat'-.r ihrou;h the diplomatic genius of 
D sraeli, O lecn Victoria was proclaimed 
Empress of India. 

The Empire now ruled by the 
Viceroy of India, Earl Reading, includ- 
es not only the great Indian peninsula 
.stretching under the sliadow of the 
Himalayas, from the valley of the Ir.dus 
to that of the Uralunaputra, but also 
the broad regions watered by the 
Irrawaddy and the Salween. This vast 
area of nearly r,700,(xx) square miles. 
•a subcontinent in itself, e.xceeds that 
of all Europe outside of Ru.ssia ; and 
possesses a population of approximate- 
ly 300 million people of diverse breeds, 
longues and creeds, which is the next 
largest population to that of China. 
From the northernmost corner of the 
rnnjab to Cape Comorin in the south 
its greatest length is about miles, 

while its breadth eastward from Karachi, 
near the mouth of the Indus, to the 
easternmost point of Burma, is even 
greater. The whole length of the coast- 
line from Karachi, nearly 4,000 miles, 
while the extent of land frontier is a 
thousand miles longer. 

According to the census of lyii, 
writes L. J. Trotter in his “History of 
India” (Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge), British India, as 
apart &om the tributary native states, 
contained an aggregate population of 
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nearly 250 millions souls, of whom 
about two*thirds live by husbandry 
alone. To this may be added probably 
7c millions in all for the Native States. 
Tlie 70 millions in the Native States 
are ruled by some 20c chiefs and 
princes, great and small, whose joint 
possessions cover an area of more than 
half a million square miles from 
Kashmir to Travancore. Of the whole 
Indian population about 317 millions 
are Hindus by religion, and several 
millions more are probably Hindus 
by race. The Mohammedans of all 
races, Aryan, Semitic and Mongol, 
may be reckoned, we are told, 
at 66 millions, most of whom profess 
the Sunni or Turkish form of Islamism. 
The aboriginal or prehistoric races, 
scattered everywhere among the hills 
and forests, are supposed to number 
about 10 millions. The Jains, an off- 
shoot from Buddhism, number 1,248,000, 
riic Parsis, ficscendants of Persian fire- 
worshipers, are a few in number, but fill 
a front place in the commercial life of 
Western India. Christians of all sects 
and races may be set down at nearly four 
millions. The languages and dialects 
used by all these peoples number 130, 
and exceed in variety tlio.se of all Europe. 

Agriculture is India’s chief support, 
and the preponderance of agriculture 
without any offset of industry to give 
the country greater purchasing power, 
is given as one of the chief reasons for 
the famines which, following failing 
harvests in time of drought, have so 
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often stricken the land. , In 1900 it was 
said that “there are /c^million conti- 
nually hungry people in British India 
at the beginning of the 20th century.” 
The population, write Fred B. Fisher 
in “India’s Silent Revolution” (Mac- 
millan), had no reserve on which to fall 
back when the crops failed. However, 
the British Government “has adminis- 
tered famine relief on a colossal scale 
by providing work in building roads 
and digging canals. In July, 1900, 
relief was given daily to six and one- 
half million persons. That there has 
been no general famine since 1900 
gives hope that the experts are finding 
out how to check them.” Furthermore, 
“India’s poverty and her ill-adjusted 
economic organi^iation should not 
necessarily be interpreted as an indict- 
ment of the British Government in 
India, Some clement of the situation 
could have been avoided by a more 
liberal and more generous statesman- 
ship. It is scarcely fair, however, to 
demand of British .statesmen of the i8th 
and 19th centuries a perfection still far 
beyond our 20th century grasp. The 
modern social consciousness will 
produce new economic policies. On 
the other side of the slate, the Briiish 
administrators of India have splendid 
achievements to their credit. They 
have built 30,000 miles of railroad. 
They have put nearly 17 million acres 
of land under irrigation. They have 
given India the beginning of an educa- 
tional system. They have made head*^ 


way against India’s two most colossal 
and overwhelming problems, famine 
and plague. Gradually tliey are intro- 
ducing all the complex and labor-saving 
machinery uf mociern life — cold storage 
transport of food and fruit, grain 
elevators, scientific methods of agricul- 
ture, modern sanitation in the cities, 
co-operative banks and credit societies. 
Trade conditions since the war are 
hopeful. Her total export trade for 
1915-16 was $77 5, 000, OCX::, an advance 
of 21 percent, over the previous year, 
while the gap between her exports and 
imports ainf)unlcd to $295,(X)C),ooo as 
compared with $200,000, ocx) for the 
previous year. Mostly subtly pervasivd 
of all, the standard of living in the 
cities is rising. Indians in indu.stry 
are spending more money on them* 
selves. They are wearing more clothc.s 
and of better quality. They are putting 
on shoes, and carrying umbrellas to 
protect them against the burning 
Indian .sun.” 

But in rural India, where 97 per cot. 
of the population live, mud walls a foot 
thick, gras.s-thatched roof and dirt floor 
from the home of the people. In the 
south, say.3 the writer, the tiny huts 
nestle in luxuriant exotic greenness, 
and dense palm grove.s shadow the wet 
rice fields. Farther north, on the 
scorched plains of the Fnnjab, the sun- 
baked mud cabins stand out stark and 
brown in desolate fields. There are no 
attempts at decoration in ordinary 
village homes ; no rugs, embroideries, 
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The well-to-do ryot (husbandman), the 
zamindar (landowner), each is distingu- 
ished by his brass bowls and cooking 
utensils, instead of earthenware, and 
by the value of the gold and silver 
bracelets, anklets, and nose rings of his 
women-folk. Among the very poor of 
the lower castes and outcastes it is 
customary to share this one room with 
whatever cattle, goats, and chickens the 
family are lucky enough to own. 

Important as representing one of 
the oldest civilizations recorded in 
history, India bears title to respect also 
as the Motherland of religion. It gave 
•birth to the greatest ethnic religion the 
world has seen — Hinduism, and it is 
also the birth-place of one of the three 
great missionary religions of the world — 
Buddism. These two religions, says 
Dr. John P. Jones, in “India, Its life 
and Thought” (Macmillan) “count 
among their followers more than a 
third of the human race, and are, in 
some respects, as vigorous now as at 
any time in their history. It is the 
foster-mother of Mohammedanism and 
counts among her sons and daughters 
more of the followers of the Prophet of 
Mecca than are found in any other 
land. It has also been the asylum of 
many followers of the Nazarene for at 
least sixteen centuries ; many even 
claim that Christianity has found a 
home here since apostolic days.” 
Jainism and Buddism were born of 
Hinduism in the sixth century before 


arrived in the eighth century of our era, 
Judaism and Christianity arrived at 
early dates in the Cristian era not yet 
ascertained, and the shoots the planted 
still survive. Catholic missions began 
their work in 1500; Protestant, in 1706. 

Out of Hinduism grew the caste 
system, which to-day permeates the 
whole social and religious life of India. 
No other people in the history of the 
world, says Dr. Jones, have erected a 
social structure comparable to this of 
India, The Hindu community is 
divided into four “water-tite compart- 
ments,” writes Fred B. Fisher in “India*.-< 
Silent Revolution” (Macmillan)— 
four castes which in orthodox circles 
maintain the most rigid social barriers 
against each other. “There is no inter- 
marriage, interdining. or personal 
relationship between them. A low- 
caste person may not be a personal 
servant in the house of a higher caste, 
because his touch would contaminate 
the latter. In southern India, where 
caste has been most strictly enforced, 
even the shadow of a lower caste man 
defiles, and there is a graduated scale 
of distances which the lower castes 
must observe. The Kammaian group 
masons, blacksmiths, carpenters, and 
leather workers — pollute at 24 feet, 
toddy-drawers at 30 feet, pulayan or 
Cheruman cultivators at 48 feet, and 
Pariahs— beef-eaters— at 64 feet.” Men 
have frequently died) we are told, rather 
than accept food from a lower caste in 
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time of famine. Accorc\inj» to the 
census of 1901 there were 2378 main 
castes, and the subcastes and divisions 
under these arc innumerable. Lower 
than the Sudra, lowest of the main 
castes, “in a lowest deep of their own,” 
live a submer{;[ed mass of fifty-three 
million outcastcs, or Untouchables, 
one-sixth of the entire populalion of 
India. To them is prohibited the use 
of public roads, bridge, ferries, temfiles 
and residence inside the village commu- 
nity. Their children may not attend 
the public school. Not only does their 
touch defile, we are told, but they 
pollute everything they use, so that 
they are not allowed even to draw 
water from the village well. They live 
in a degree of poverty that surpasses 
any western imagining. They have 
little or no furniture in their one-room 
hovels ; “many of them do not even 
have straw mats or rags on which to 
sleep, but when the nights are cold 
they snuggle up against the sides ol 
the bullock or cow, with which they 
.share their home.” However, a slow 
reform in regard to the Pariahs is on 
the way. It is said to be a curious fact 
that after outcastes have been baptized, 
Hindus themselves cease to regard 
them as Untouchables, and they are 
received on the same footing as those 
who became Christians from within 
the castes. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
has undertaken many reforms, while in 
the eye of the British law, which does 
not recognize this social usage, all castes 


are equal. The “deprest classes” 
themselves are working energetically to 
remove the social ban against them, 
and are now, we are told, in the throes 
of a silent revolution to have it dis- 
regarded altogether. 

While India’s social evolution pro- 
gresses, the country is in the midst of 
a political upheaval which Premier 
Lloyd George has said is a matter of 
“grave concern,” tho no “cause for 
panic.” The causes of all this tumult 
were laid by premier Lloyd George in a 
recent address before the House of 
Commons to the inoculation of the East 
‘ with Western ideas, race consciousness, 
the defeat of Turkey in the World War, 
with it.s religious reaction on the Mos- 
lems ; and to the economic conditions 
produced by the war. Inoculating the 
East with Western ideas of democracy, 
he said, was like, “putting new wine into 
old bottles. They burst. The wine ran 
out and intoxication spread over the 
He East.” declared that "nothing can be 
gained by unjust concessions to fear. We 
accepted a great trust as a people when 
we occupied India. Wc invested our- 
selves with that trust to the exclusion 
of all others. We can not divest our- 
selves of this trust without shame and 
dishonor. There is nothing left between 
India and confusin exceptJBritish rule.*' 
It is peculiar that the agitation ^began 
assuming its most serious proportioris 
almost at the hour when the great ex- 
periment of investing India with an ex- 
tension of home rule was undertaken. 
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The home rule scheme, we are told, in 
the London Times^ establishes effective 
provincial autonomy and liberates India 
from the dead-wei"ht fo a centralized 
administration over 319 millions of 
people. It gives very large depart- 
ments — education, public health, forests, 
excise — in tins provinces to Indian 
Ministers directly responsible to their 
constituents. It establishes elected 
majorities in the Provincial Councils, 
the All-India legislative assembly, and 
in the Upper House, or Council of state. 
“It is true that large powers are reserved 
to the Governor-General and Governors ; 
•that important heads of expenditure 
are theoretically immune from inter- 
ference. But these exceptional powers 
and reservations, which exist in all 
constitutions not least in that of the 
United State.s, do not alter the cardinal 
fact that in future the administration 
of India must be carried on in accor- 
dance with the desires of the repre- 
sentatives of India, elected on a 
considerable and direct franchise.’* 
Political power, we are told, has moved 
from Whitehall to Delhi ; the services 
are being rapidly Indianized, with* the 
idea of preparing India for full self- 
government. 

That rapid strides toward swaraj are 
being made under the* British regime 
is also the conclusion of the Right Hon 
V. S. Srinivas Sastri. an Indian, who 
declares in the London Times that the 
inauguration of the recent reforms 
marks an epoch in Indis^’s history. 


After speakinf2^ of the “happy augury” 
of diarchy (dual from of goverment in 
which the Indians share), he remarks 
of India’s advance that — 

“Her representatives participated in 
the deliberation of the imperial War 
Conference on a footing of absolute 
equality with Vcrsaiilles whereby India 
because a member of the League 
of Nations. In the Assembly she has 
the same vote as the British Empire, 
and it is not at the command of the 
British Empire, but is hers, to be 
exercised at will, and her interests. 

“ Even more significant was the 
position attained .by her at the last Im- 
perial Conference in London. In the 
plenary meetings she had, curiously 
enough, three representatives who could 
.all speak, instead of the one that every 
other dominion has, 

“As regards the seif-govering Domi- 
nions, the equality of India with these is 
completely established. She is free to 
treat with them as equals ; to e.stablish 
full reciprocity of relationship in every 
respect” 

One of the most marked causes of 
unrest and discontent, held by several 
writers to be largely racial in its origin, 
is said to be Japan’s victory over 
Russia. It is hard, we are told, for the 
West to realize how much that event 
stirred the imagination and quickened 
the ambition of all the people of the 
East, who regarded the Russo-Japanese 
War as the great conflict of the East 
^nd the West. Japan and its people 
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are said to have been imaiensely popu- 
lar in India since their recent victory, 
and Hindus, we are told, believe that the 
peace perfected at Portsmouth was the 
harbinger of a new era of liberty and 
independence for all the East. It is 
not surprizing, writes Fred B. Fisher in 
“India’s Silent Revolution” {Macmillan\ 
‘ that the dark-skinned races, rebelling 
against the subtle sense of superiority 
which the white race feels and shows, 


should look forwarrl to the turning of 
the tables.” 

But Britain has lighted .a beacon in 
India, declares Sir Valentine Chirol in 
“India, Old and New” (Macmillan), 
which, “if she keep it burning, will show 
to both the way of escape from a more 
disastrous conflict than that from which 
the West has emerged battered and 
bleeding— a conflict not between nations 
but between races.” 
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Hushed are the chapel bells— all hushed 
The myriad sounds that fill our day ; 

The ‘Last Post’s throbbing, lingering note 
Faint o’er the river dies away : 

Soft, kindly night, with lulling hands, 

Spreads wide her dream-brocaded pall, 

And wraps our little world in sleep. 

As darkness closes over all. 

Framed in my lattice, widely flung 
To lure each vagrant summer breeze, 
Wafting the garden frankincense. 

Whispering blessings on the trees, 

Pensive I muse, all unaware 

How swiftly flies each quartered hour, 
Throbbing upon the drowsy air 

In deep- voiced chimes from Lupton’s tow’r, 

A tardy bee drones slowly by. 

Leaving a waning trail of sound ; 

The crescent moon ascends on high, 

Fantastic shadows etch the ground ; 

All ghostly in the silver light 
The dear, familiar buildings rise, 

Like gracious spirits beaconing 
A pilgrim into Paradise. 

Alas ! they beckon but in vain. 

For dawn shall ring my passing bell : 

A swallow flown comes not again ; 

Old days — old ways — farewell I farewell ! 


Guy Colin Campbell. 
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THE LURE OF THE SOUTH 
OOWHS. 

By 

P, Leo Faulkner, F. R G. S.. 

(Indian Police) 

Author of '^Saints of the Sundarbans" 
etc. etc, 

A few weeks back, one unusually hot 
afternoon, I was marching at the head 
of my Garhwali detachment through 
forest glades, across hard sunbaked* 
paddy fields and along so called kutcha 
"roads** when my thoughts turned back 
to the summer of last year. I conjured 
up before me the many happy days I 
had then spent tramping the dales and 
down land of Sussex, There arc those 
who can think of nt)thing else than the 
mountains of Switzerland : there are 
those again who are passionately fond of 
the Lake district of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland : there are not a few who 
place the South Downs first with the 
rest a long way behind, and I must 
confess that I belong whole-heartedly 
to those who hold this view. 

It was George Gissing who said : — 
"I am walking upon the South Downs. 
In the valleys, the sun lies hot, but here 
sings a breeze which freshens the fore- 
head and fills the heart with gladness 
My foot upon the short, soft turf has an 
unwearied lightness ; I feel capable of 
walking ori: and on, even to that farthest 


horizon where the white cloud casts its 
floating shadow. Below me is the 
summer sea, still and silent. Inland 
spreads the undulant vastness of the 
sheep-spotted Downs, beyond them the 
tillage and the woods of Sussex weald.** 
Does not such a picture make one*s 
thoughts turn homewards ? A little 
cottage midst these surroundings might 
even cause one to regard with greater 
equanimity the thought of a proportion- 
ate pension, 

Lewes was my headquarters for some 
months and a more delightful centre it 
would be difficult to find. It is a typicaU 
downland town nestling in part in the 
valley of the lazy little Ouse and occa 
sionally mounting the sides of the hills. 
There is a long narrow High Street 
marked by interesting old houses and 
the Castle from the top of w4icli a 
wonderful view of the surrounding 
country can be had on a clear fine day. 
There is also another phase of Lewes 
which certainly deserves mention. 
Writing eulogistically of this county 
town precisely one hundred years ago 
William Cobbett remarked "and though 
last, not least, the girls are remarkably 
pretty.” It is pleasing to be able to 
affirm that in the course of a century 
Lewes has certajnly not changed at all 
in this direction. 

Tiie most imposing hill near Lewes 
is Mount Caeburn. A wonderful view 
over land and sea can be had from its 
summit : Lewes nestles below, the Ouse 
trickles its lazy winding way to the sea 
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and the Channel lies glimmerings and 
.shimmering sleepily in the distance. As 
William Hay has .said : — 

From this proud eminence the 
ravish’d eye 

Sees earth with Heav’n and 

Heav’n with Ocean vie, 
To form a .second Eden. 

Often and anon I would walk across 
the Downs from Lewes to Brighton. 
Away on the right for some considerable 
time the grar d-stand of the Lewes race- 
course .shows prominently on the sky 
line. The railway track down in the 
•valley .soon dwindles and disappears. Well 
bred hunters out at gras.s and the kine 
for which Su,ssex is .so justly famous 
hardly trouble to raise their heads as an 
engine goes grunting by. Then as one 
wends hi.s way over the Kingston and 
Newoiarket Hills he hears the bleat of 
the sheep and the tinkle of their bells 
as the shepherd and his dog direct their 
steps to the pasture land for the day. 
Up hill and down dale, the springy turf 
always underneath, a wonderful wind 
blows into one’s face filling the Jungs 
with ozone and the heart with hope. 
Finches and other birds make merry 
with their melodious music while sky- 
larks as they mount higher and higher 
into space vie with c;K:h other in a 
rivalry of song. 

Now and again large patches of gor- 
geous red catch the eye — poppies growing 
amongst the corn in nbiiridant profu.sion: 
wild thyme grow.s almost ever)'where 
stnd occasionally cheeky Iitt|e rabbits 
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emerge from their burrows and run full 
of the joy of life over the beautiful 
green turf. Furze too is often to be 
seen and above all and embracing all 
is a sen.se of mystical and overpower- 
ing silence which gives one that wonder- 
ful and well nigh indescribable feeling 
of freedom and goodness and isolation. 
And then what a view as one strike.s 
the coast : Ovingdean and Rottingdean 
two charmingly beautiful Sussex 
villages lie behind the traveller : the 
Brighton and Hove piers shining like 
silver in the sunlight jut out into the 
Channel which is dotted with hundreds 
cf smart sailing boats displaying with 
obvious pride their immaculate white 
sails. Rottingdean was the home of 
Rudyard Kipling, William Black and 
Burne Jone.s. In Kipling the Sussex 
Downs have an ardent admirer for he 
has prai.sed them several times in this 
poetry. Two excerpts must certainly 
find place here : — 

(a) I’ve given my soul to the South- 
down grass, 

And sheep-bells tinkled where you 
pas.s. 

Oh Firle am’ Ditching an’ sails 
at sea, 

I reckon you keep my .soul for me. 
(h) Each to hi.s choice, and I rejoice 

The lot has fallen to fine. 

In a fair ground-in :i fair ground 
Yea, Sussex by the Sea. 

Firle Beacon is practically half way 
between Lewes and Berwick Some 
will perhaps remernber passiiig Berwick 
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Oil the way to Eastbourne. It is on the 
Cuckmere, a tiny stream which flows 
placidly and lazily into the English 
Channel some little distance to the east 
of Seaford. From Firle Beacon can be 
had one of the most striking views in 
Down land. The Beacon must be 
nearly 750 feet in height and from its 
summit one looks across several miles 
of woodland and valley to Mount 
Caeburn away in the north west. I)it- 
chling Beacon is in the other direction, 
to the west of I.ewes beyond Phunpton 
where there is a well-known steeple- 
chase course. It is about one hundred 
feet higher than Firle Beacon and here 
again can another soul-stirring view be 
obtained* It is perhaps not so picture- 
sque as that from Firle, but still it is 
one that will not readily fade from the 
memory. Ditchling, a typical Sussex 
village has a cruciform church like that 
at Alfriston and both those edifices 
attract the attention of these whose 
wanderings lead them into Downlarid, 
Who has not heard of Pyecombe which 
is almost due north of Brighton, between 
Poynings and Ditchling Beacon ? In 
the good old days no Sussex shepherd 
ever carried a crook that did not hail 
from Pyecombe but times and customs 
change for n<i longer does this pretty 
village turn out even a single crook. 

Motoring from Lewes to Easthoume 
one comes to Wilmington shortly after 
passing through Berwick. There Is a 
great long collection of Downs to the 
right throwing opt a spur at each end. 


THE SOUTH DOWNS. 

About the middle of this mass is the 
Long Man of Wilmington— a grotesque 
figure cut out in chalk. He is in the 
true sense of the word a really long man 
for he measures two hundred and thirty 
feet from top to toe. No oneiSs sure of 
the origin of this immense person. 
There is a legend in the neighbourhood 
that he was first marked out by the 
monks of Wilmington Priory, but this 
is of course, mere surmise. The 
priory which belonged to the Benedic- 
tine order, was suppressed as long ago 
as 1414 and is now in a very bad state 
of preservation. • 

ft is difficult to know where to stop 
when writing of the attraction and 
beauty of the South Downs but as I 
must end perforce 1 will dr) so after a 
reference to the Devil’s Dyke. Surely 
this is a haunt of trippers from Brighton 
but it has at once to be conceded that 
these good people show excellent taste 
in selecting such a place for pilgrimage. 
The Dyke is a short drive to the north 
west of Brighton and from it I cannot 
remember how many miles of country 
stretch out before the wanderer. It is 
some stupendous number, at least that 
is what one is told by the olde.st inhabi- 
tant, The story is that once upon a 
time in the- long long ago his 
Satanic majesty one day determined to 
see for himself the finest view in 
Sussex and as he stood u[)on the sum- 
mit ^he spied so many Churches and 
crosses standing out from the Weald 
tha’t he determined forthwith to excavate 
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which the water would come from tbc} 
sea atid^drown each and every one of 
the pious inhabitants of these parts. 
Fo;rtMna^ely he could not finish his vile 
work, in ^ime, and so he was most 
reluctantly constrained to beat a hasty 
retreat haviqg only succe;eded in altering 
the contour of the country to what is 
now generally know as The DeviPs 
Dyke. 

“ He fled— his work undone, 

Scared at the sight of a hew Sun, 
Aijid muttering curses that the day 
Should drive him from his work 

away 


on leave .on or, retirement I would say^ 
and say again *VRemerhber Sussex and 
the South Downs." It is often titpi^s 
urged that after one has left India for 
^ood (now is it altogether for good}) 
he hears the .East a — calling. That may 
be so, but at the same time it is eq^ually 
true that after one has left Sussex — 
silly Sussex as some facetiously say— 
the lure of the South Downs still 
remains. 
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9t’1'5tV ^t?tW9 >It« ’Ht9J5F»lf«t «t>l 3Ft?t« 
^t*l « f9C5im5l9 '5f5tc?!l 

C’^tsi 5It!f I f=»f 9t9l91 
fW’IW ’»tlHT9 ^B5«3 ^tfrS '®«ts!r?|i 
«a9< ^t^PP 91 9SV^n»tf55H9- Jl^fip'St- 

^Pta’I'l m»t'*1 ^1«ni^ l!l9it 9SC99, ^fStftfMC’F 
ft^ta ^fac95 !5^t9 tn, faanr ’ifa'tfsi 
mfea* 9tc« «it»ni 'S’iC'fH ■sit^ ??, 

<fla; cJi^ ’i<p»i ^*ttif»f ’t'^l3''5a «tti'» pi?ta 
arse's atfp I cp5i atta? '®t?i ata caaR 

ai^icsig I >aw 'siraf's^nfaptcaa ^ta 
«a^?t c??, atwa ’P’tl apia i 

’iwcaf af«!c« aicaJi ca ’pra’iac’p ^r«- 
5it»i9i -^tspra asf ac9i'6 faanr •^ifaatv 
ca '«ia( atfeas ^c'l^ii'i ^fa’P'sa ^N’j'T >fl’sai 
^lasta ’pal ata an <?taa v9!( ca, 

atatca <«« faaia ’"it? ca, faaica ^aa 
^faata aitai-aifea' *iuia ca^ta 

«1tat«ia at^ i ataa^ aica tait 

«tf«»i8 aa, ca anta cafaatc? ca aitata ataaa 
ai ’Ptftwta a^c« pp ataa a^a aii ^pfaca ? 

afpr ?affaa ^ai ^faai aicaf, ■sea 
’stftai «tta «iacaa ^ta€t ataa ^faai la* asfata ? 
Ipti aa ca— aaa a^ata aPaatcf'aaa 

patata aftaj caa? a(«ta ’?&! awl 'lata 
^aa pitata ^faa ^aiai c’va ? at^fa’P facaaai 
^faw caca 'pfaa ^tai <iiaia Maat< aat< aca i 


/ 

;jf9j.wa«, sla-aacaa ata, -(naaasta 

'Btata afac^ caca 'sca^ ai ’ataa i atai- 
catfa® a?at/ '«as ata^i ’Ptcai ca 
it 3 « 1 , ca ^aasffaaii «it£5, atatta '8t?i ats^ i 
c^a ai atafa afa cataM-atfa aa, asca «itaai 
afaa =pfai 'ai^a •, ^tata atata afa ^ta^P 
aa 'sca *Ptai aatilaat i atai itar afaal^ 
’sjfa^p^a %aaitat i ^«ai£ atafea faat? 
afaai ^tai aih’P Paata atP’Pata 'Sfcataa 
ar^, a =pai ataa^ ai? i a?atca 'ffa 
ajifa aitPe aife, ^latwa faala's ’alcf, 
aitcai ata « afa^ss, cat® « caacafe, «iatai 
« ^aa, at«i « caaPfcatat atc^a, a^atca caaia 
C'Ptat's alt I ca «3 ’P’fa atf’PW's ai’^caa 
■sifacTia stestaa ca^ aafi asttaja ■stcataa i 
•tifa ^’p aata attc^ i c®a c®a afaiaa 
ca Pacata afaata alk^a >aa!&ta?t5l cata, 
ca, ?5i£® acatacaj aats^f® a^Pas 
aa, «ia6 ®iai a^c® c*Pia ^lt) aa ai i oilaia 
ata?ata a^ca acaa ^aa? ^jp^ ’a®ta alal 
^cV ca, ®!atc« casaa aal9^^? a?i« atc^. 
ca^ fs'scaa =p’ta'8 ®tt<i afaa® aa ai i «St 
asailS a"^^ a^ai a®Tcaa aP^a Pa»tat® ’pai i 
aai^a ’^tcaa^PMa waatata a® catacaa 
m *fat9 at? at? atfat^a •, >aaia aat?« 
’Site? ca, ^ata aa^t 'Stata ^4? f?a i 
cai afata ca ca^ ^aaatat? aat?taj ’ia:T[a: 
^tti ataai ^{ata ^ata c?aa ataataa S'^’tai 
at®, apaa ■sta'^ai at® ai i aatata catatfaaa 
cat?a ^faataa aaPs® tP®ata a®?? ®t? 
aifat®a I catatfaaa f? P?ft altsa ?tti 
?taa att ? ^aaitaa faatatfa faaitaf® Bat- 
ata 4i^f®a ®f9jsa aaiaat ai4 aPaiaa i 
ca>at? P? c?aa aPaai faiaa, 

c?ta ?taa att ? ata? atftiata ata a® 
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m fell. I J 

'5t5ta1 «'5 

«fff?C^ .1 »1??C^ 51? I 

^t5Et?l1 ^W’l C5l, C^t^l ‘<C519 

^«,*|f« 55 45? 55«I ^tt5H^ (2t5t5 

•fee’?'® 5WI ^t!8?tC53 | 

•TtklF5 ?ff5'Bt5 ClfV I f5f5 =»tt5T5 ijfapfHSI 
51 ca^*t?t Cirr551 5^51 5r«5tw», C5 

5T5J ^15^^15 5l 3f5g5 C^f^C*! '»t5'9 ?t5t5 

f5V9I ^r5t« «r355 5lt5 I '*(t5'S 45 
41515 ’•It'tfe 5tC5 I 215? iSt5tC5 «(f5i? 
siW, 515^515 I «ltWC5 «(55t5 5C55 C5, ?’15tC55 
5^15 ^f55t5 9%5 5t1 9^5, "I??! 51C5I 

^r55t9 I 4 55»I 5t5ir^5 •2f5f'«5 

55tWtB5 5(5r:^ 5l5qlf5C5 C5f5C? '5lSC»I 4?-5i«l 
5«>®l5t5'4’ 415151 5r5I? 2)^? ’511 iCS!5|,— ‘5915 ! 
'«11’lf5| ^1»|515 5915511515 5155115 5lslW5tC5i^ 
9|1?l8|5t?t 5i 51^51 ^r5el5C5f5 5St^J 5*155 51? ! 
55191 ! C5^ f?5 5f5 5155® 5t?1 5«1t^ 5115 
55ltC«5, '^15 55^55 5r5 ^191155 5^15 

t»|f5l 9?«, ?t9l 9?15 15* 15151 9?« I f'^* 
’^1^1155 5551 9l? ! 'eil^H r5|f55 515 
^1^15 f55l195 »15 ^t'SI ®N51 45 59 555"5st 
6^^515* 555 5if551 ^19 5lt'5195, C5r51? 

f5' 9t® !’ 4? 55*5 551151515*5 ?591 

15, f55«f5l5) ’8t5*r55lt9! 15*15 5V55 ?^19 »tl5l 
1591 5115, ^15 19515& 151915515* 55 5*r5Sl *8 
a*tr595t» =9ratff5i 51591 151515 5laf5l 5l«rt?9l 
'Sl9t1’9 r55t9 5*f59l 5?51 «1lC55 I ?9l155 

^551 15, ?1 »it5it ^1^r55t5 C3f1t-5 

*>f591 «1915 5*? 5l5il55 5^1? 515145 5)15J1 
5*155 1 191155 ?5il 15, ^51515? '8151515 

f5’9lfe 5*im 2115 ^91151 '*115515 

5'551*5 5f5l ^19 491 15915 45*§t 

1*19 51*1155 «tal4^5 f5^l5 5lWt5;5 Capl'p 
5tW 5?5t9 ^pI'B 9^91 *ir?9t1«[5, r55riir5 


^9'0 

515 t5?55 45^1 5^1551*8 5l5 51155* '8151515 
*?*5 9?t? C55f*fC515l5 551 *f'5l?51 515 I 4 
5<95 *115515 51515*5 ^15 9l*«1? 5*5 9519 

51 I 15*1 55l9 55115155*55 555 5t?t*5155 

bt*55 5^5 *9f51« 5*151? ^®5r''5*il5 55lt5l55l5 
^55119 4? 595 5*’lt5 ®tlI5 '5*155, ?55 '«fl591 
91^ 5?555 5*151? »ill5 51 I 

5f5 91^1591 91515 511691 ^i5il?5, 915 

sila5 5l91 5%l%55 519155 ■?191? 41?? 
9?? I ?191 9'll5 519155 15 4? 151? ?191 

1555 ^591155 5551 ?5l 5l4, '*115 f?^? 519 I 
f.5?r595 1?^ ^'1915 5151 ?95tr5C? 

15 41?l5 %5t!Il5 565l5 Cbil 5155 51? I 1?r5 
4? 4? 51151? 4? 4515 5al5 5155 «l5?f551 
5T991 1*1911^5 I *111^ 519159 8(9 -t-ll^l^lf, 
?15 '*11515 *119155 15’lf9C45 5W C?1'g.??*lt5 
C<lf591 '»It«^lf5? 9?1«r§. 4915 9151 »il95 

5tl>? 519 I 5l9155 9? 19 ^!9 ?191 '*1191195 
S<fC9 f55-?r?? 5199114 I C5?S»t t991»l&, 
15?5i5 ?19151 I 55'11 5^S5tC? 995 *tr5- 

5!fT5 ?t55, ?95 C?5»l ^55l5t5 ^515? 14*19 
99, *155«515 «f* ?? ^S9 99 5S C?5 51 91lf5 
19 '*<1515 15? 9l9?"nsl5 f955 9?t9 I f?? 
f65-5;f5*it 5’l?t5 ^5195 ?91 '9515 ?1t« 5f?5l 
«I9tf5 C?9 *1155 ?®15 519 5l?1 5tf9t? 5115 
51 ( ’S|l9!Hr5 ’j9f?5 99f^9‘l 51 51*5l5I ?f5it1 

9r5 495?15 9141?155155 9? 9^955115 5 f9*l5 
?f59l5?5 ?1t5J5 59ir« ?r51?5, '?191 9'?t9I 
??5 5155 ?lf5?t5 *11991 ?1C5J • ?95? 

C*lNl? 51??t9 5l I ?191 9fC5 *59155 4l5l5 
H’915 '«1?15 9ir?? I W95 4|«fl5 f5?1 4? 
1519-1*11? -5;9-9ir54J a®!-?!*?? 515115. 9159 
99195 '2l9l5 f5?1 ?5p‘t 5155 ?lf99lC5 I 19 5155 
![!9 t9f951 '9U155 5r9® f65f95 ?lf91? 5115, 
?95? ^1*1 51, ?99’tt? ^1915 5^r?r*t?15 
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*i?t»1*i 5^sT« I r«*i, ’ft*! f«»i, ^iwai >«’f!! ^t's^c*!^ »i« ?tf*tc« 9tr>ic« 

W*! cntl*t f«f*fl *11® C’prq, #tf«ic« ®ir«rc« 5Tf»!« C®fi| I 

*Ki« ift*! r?I® *I5PH ! «’!’! '«!t>llW4 ®l«fr ^’t*! 5!lfel®? «l®I11f« 

•lt<J»l«t«! O’!, « «i«r£® ^f!l, ®51 *flC!I *!! I «1«I »!1, £»t 

*TtW '«f<rc® ^tw, ®t?1 C«nt!l aifeta 4^5! '®1S|I£W3 ; 

»PI3» »n»iu’i»it5 ’iW'Sit, c®^*i siw i ’jl’Horj 

i|®t? Wfati 4r*rtwa 5»® tn® ^tcs: i cn^ ®t»i Ht&® 55 mt 1 ^<15 ®t® 

«its)$ fli*tm 55 1 ««ta ♦itf 5tsicsf I >a«»f c^t^! c^rc"! 

I «!’(!’1®is!a ’ll 5i5c»l f® ’ll ’IC’?5 I 

®^f® ®*|5|$ ai»l»lt®t4 C®t«IH ^t*! »tl9 ®t91 

9t»I®?W9 ®9«tr»!9 4t«Jrt(9 <r«t9«(t’t ; t®l W®?® f® 91*1 

5|1 1 ®99f«r ^991 •i't:»tf£® 9ftc®r®, »i®j«r fl itfic’fa «itt? di” siW® aW9 

*ft9?l «!’!»! C1t£®9 ^tra®t9 ’t9’3[^® »|f99ta 4t5>!t’19 «Itr<l sfatOI? 

®f9 1 *»Tfl 41«lW*f*l «tt9TW9 ®® ®t»! ®t9Tt® I 

®U<I »« I xt’ti! «tf9 ^ffS ®t9t9 ’19 ^RRtatM ®#91 I fa«- 

ml, 5!it, 'ftii’f *!t^ I ^ia®a, ®i5it4®9, ssti ®fai® c»ti*i f®f’! ’if«i®fl »iif®c® 'Sta’K^ta 
1|^W9, ®t9 4tff®c« f®^‘5 ’!t5 I ’ff’t, 51tk®9 stw*! I «t5t9 ‘f’lt’!?*! 

<9’!*! at*rt®9 a® ®«!S! ®if'«t ®tr*tfii «tt« ; *rti ^fac®, ^at’twa ®«tt9Mi ®f^£*r, 

▼wai *’»t9t9 C<r*!f ®r«l 91 91 ®f9SI ?E5«9 £999 9®9? 9ffC95l ’lf9!|1 £9t9 99, 9’^®9) 

#t9®t9 '!U« } ®99 91 r9t»1 91 9f9I91 Cl>9t®^‘t caai*! ®£< 9U9 C99I9 99 91 I «I9t9 9tf9®t9 
®f991 'gC9 9?19r? 'em? i ^19 ®99 91 %^(.S 9C9J 'fl’ffB f91t«9 ®91 ®f99l 9f«Il»I9— 

9*f C9f9 ®f99l «C9 ®'?9? 9^91 9,t9® 9«I9 91l91 ^f9t 91*9^9 9t& ! 

«f9Tt9 ®9l ^tCf I 9®9lt 9T9C®3 Ji® i »(ft£9 '^=99 99 ®ti (" 

V9 919J C®t9 ®tl99^ ^ifaa 9t^, 9®l9®1 ^®9n ®^9ia9 9tfe® r99t9f ’lf9919 9^91® 

911, «I91?«1 91^ I ®91®19 ‘S*t9t»I9lf«l9 ®t9 «t999 I ®^9iaa 9tf9f®^ ®t*l, 999 C9 

'®t9fW9 W ®t9 9®*I *l99t9t9a C^e^ISfa '9*!®'® 9*^1 »ll91— 

9f9®tC9 *1^9 9M 9f^C9 9tlC«C9 I ®R9a C9T9 9£%tC«> C’f’fl 919 f®? !^Ca, 

f!9l9% 9®t9fl 9119, ®^9C't9 991 ®199C99 ®19, C9«1 C9tai 99 9119 t” 

*119119 9l?t9 9!t® CWlf9® 9ft99Jl9 9® f59I>9 9r*l91 ^latlfasa f9t® I>C® 9®m9 •*(199 

i4®f!rt® 9W 91 1 ®C9, ®99 «I1991 ®191C® ®19C®fl ^9t9 9W^ 

*11991 *fl9lt 9f99tf9, 9t9r9® *III9t99 91 ®f9C« *1®® 9t, *9t9 'Sf9t9 ®99 *HT99 *|9fl 

*|®l®l9lf«9 ^Hf®® ®9C99 9t« <*tf®9t®? 915- 999— ,. 

<®a 9^199 I <999 *119 *t191W9 W*1®f®9 ‘f9t9 ®1®1 ®« ^[5. ?5Tr< 91919 f FS 

<»f« *m99 9rt I 919^® 5t9 9t9l» f»I®f»l ®gr9 ®t9tC® 919 

*1101; f®® 9^9 <It*llW9 9f9® ®CIIT*I 915 I 9r*l9l ^®9 ®*I19 9<91 ®f9?® 9tC®9, ®99 



lr»r, I ] ^ 5 ^ ft 

'S^d? ^9^ «W ’I'SI >l'8jt ^inlc«f9 ^ll'S *lt?l I f5l«t6|W4 f(R»l 


■9»I*»1 W, 49^ ’lfH9'|99 

9f«ut$ C9t\ ?« I '«^9C19 
i?9 cn^ ;— sttfe’F *115, «J5>I*1 1 si^'ltSC’Ji? 

'gfw l^talfB, 'iH 

*lt^ I 

«l5t9 »I9 ^*l9f 1 iftim -a^^FtC*! 

?t5«9f flW*! I a«it9 9151 

’•raftll*!, »l<19 5f^t»lt9 C>»t*l 3^9*19 «151 

=5C9’T Slit t 'Sf5t9 '•I’fH ^t«l?»f‘1 I 

’'^CSIC^ *IW ’»«*! «, C^9a »ft’lt9-> 

'89W9 ^*5 t»l ’(tH i ?.9 ’I'SJ 

5lC»r8 »5"t< *1^1 siCft I silsiW’fl ’IW *(«I 515f5 
>«*FfT*l 91 51(51*19 55^, 5f5 

'«»'8Il619 cm >«'■? C5C1I 1<fl1^ 5i5«, ’«151 
5511 <5 1dt9 C1t5t9 1?1t9, 4 ®t<l« C11‘tf9 
«l95i I «nC5fll5t9 C5 ClV'il'®? «5i 5^91(51, 
«l5t'« <51911 5(15^0*19 11^59 I IC^I C19IC5 
1<5 153 f91.1t59 3 191*11159 4 59TC9 §111 
ifdlfBCII, «lt9 >ll9Ul^f6«. lilT <119 11 C511 
C51 lllla «l«5. 15(51 5tl fl*l citca <151 
fell 1'lf91 fifiSiCBI, '®t5l'8 llll’fl— 119 
fifeH 11«119. 31119^1 ife 1<11 1>r991 

<51111 flltdl Itfifetl Cl ^l1 Itll 35 3191 
1^191151, «t5l« Ill5^5 I 

5ll1S 1151119 1lfel5l9 I fl>« 

<»C1 ftll'fl 96119 *19 5feC®l ^1519 
111191 191 5feC1 ItCI I 11519 1(969—19119 
«51t5'?1 I *15t9 riC151 1*fl9 'life 1<|« 3S I 
^{151 19111, 11519 11.19 1161113 

H^lfti f«1lfel5, 391 «119 3C< wif95T9 ItU 
lfl91 31*^9 §19 911 if991, 311C9 C1§ 195lf9 
t5119ir3 1119*191 1'f9i:idl 3fe 
lifted fllH i91lfl 1^19 ’1.1119 511 ^ifll 
ifimm I ,3i9U §W9 ^ifeii. ’a;<iiii9 


C<H1 31 1911(9 I 3 3<3fe 11111 '®1519 ^KSlI 
C5T9t9 I Cl 19Kt(9 5f9*6aC3 351W 33C1 
•^$51 C1«I, C9 3(ilC® 9t1Cl1111 3<sf51 59! 
5?91(BC11, <*151 3519I11 1sr9C<5 3fel19 cfefiCI, 
Cl1<ft19 §1911, 1i1’«19 "Bid, fllSl5C3 
llfell C51 ? (116|5C3C1? 5r9»!, C15 911111111 
1C9J ?iri'« 3f9t« 59 I 'SCI fll6l5 H 11t3 I 
314 1>9|5’f‘l5l9 C19i1 1Bt3IC19 f63 35><1 
3(491 fltll, Cll31 111193 (6C39 19l3lfel 

35^1 31491 3(93<S4 Hit 5feC31 I «151 59 
11?! : 5ll9f SFC15 '«fl1311 39131 3C91 I 

ClU et« l^fl 19ll3ir3^C3 1lfe3 f»l(9W 
3511 3f99lCB1, 31919 3111^91(93 3511 
fl(9C3 (191 1tfe3 3f99lCB1 I §l5l9 1^*1193^9 
1193 11193113 13 11 1t1 1C<§, §1519 1159- 
fet5C3 31519 3(93 1C1 Id I 351C1 5l19'5 
3 ( 93(9 I 

31514 14 191113C191319 1 §1519 1193 

11(9311^3 1 ( 1193(4 13, f33 §1519 ll^ll 
45(6 3f6 C11(93 (BCa I ,433^1 111C1163 

9fl9Ui?1, llltltl ‘'(1«19 (11615 I ■ '?39U 

9151119 1lfe33t955 »13tlt 3511 *1^ I 

C399I <13 l(l5’1”‘l3l95 311p « l(l51^*l 3f3 
1lfe3-15 916J I 

I??) 111I3C1 3ir33 I H1l4-3f(?« 1119 
r 9 C 5 C 99 »ira9§1 « *1(9111 35 'fl 391 1 lfec 39 
SCffUl 1?3 15C99 3fC95 3a**t9l9 6116C1 

3^ ir99§1 5^91 51C3 I 9tt9-39(C9 Cltll® 
13111 cm 3(9^ «1(<»9 5 31C95 6 IIBI 

Cll^n 1lfec3S 5(91 1 31£95 3(511351 51 

353 3l3r63 19(51 91 3c4l«3,t1 1tfe£39 19(9 I 
395lf93 91 BC5193 9611$ 1lfec39 §5156 

5r9'^5 I 3» 5(‘9«5C5 3335 6 W, r33 11W 11 I 
§«,1'fe 1tfeC39 5(9111 33t5 C51339 ) 335 l1 





??t*I «fMa 55 stl, 45< 5l>15 ?tr5'5 C5ir5^'5r5«1 CSil C’t’flW a^«5t5 "Sltst 

55 551 I ^5555Pl<fl I 5Wj»T C5ir5^«r5«l ^f5l« ftR- 

^t5I 5ltif55 9B5f5 «!5r '51515 4151751 5ttle, 5’55»5t5 5t^U5 455'8 ''55155 W5 

5555515 5551 «;t5tC?0 fHCl^ I lf5W 51:55 C51 5t'^5*II ^r5i:5! f«fl5 ^11? I 

5^^15 55 *11 I '«l5t5 4)5115^1 5liI5i «I15tl55 5t!ftf5 45^ C*ft5»I Stl5 5f*lt'® Hf55llf I 

'81155 ’leT5«l 5lC5, 5!t51 5^C«r 9CH ai'C5 ’«ti55l ^I’l?^ 5lS55jf®I 15ll »||51t 5J« I ^t551 

*5l1j55 5?5 5|5 I 455 «ll5tW5 C55i»l flII'StS ^C'H 5t«l5lf5, '^I515'8 51*1— 5C•^ 5t5 ^l, 51113} 
?®|5, '«I15 C55i»l «S1lf5« '8151, t5U® 515 »»'5t5t«i '^5^1, 511515 515 5'9f5f5, 

51151 *llfec?5 ®«.*lf« 5'851| «15S5 I '81*1 41555 5^151 515 «tf53®, ’IW »l£5 5l5 Um, C5 £5**1 
5^£51 »I1C5, «1515 555l£Si I 51^5*1, 5l5*ll5ti:i, '21l5Ji(15 '5lte| l5f'f5lfe 5lH^£« 4l5t55 <I1|51 

5\55f , l5l5l 55£«lt 4|?5*l C555f I 4|55W C5'St5 ? 5Sr5lf55l 45!5l5 4)^117 ®t5f5 ^£il5'8t5 
5t«rt»ll I '*}|5R5 515’19|1 SH&C? C5i59! 5'f55l5 CbIi ^55 C7f5 I 

451 5ir5 5J«1« 55**1 'Bffltl '«I5l5 1 C55l£5 

b/^t^l4J5S f57Jt5t?1U I 


51555 *I51 1 

( 45*fe ^«5sri 5sf5'5l5 '8l5l55t5 1 ) 

£551*11% 5C5 C55-«f55t5 55*1 ff5£'« 515— *575 5155 55^— *l%5 *l1 '^£5 

5l£55 58*1 555-C'5£4 5f5»I sl^*} 5l5, 5ir5r5 4*1 *11 ^5P5 5151 *15£*15 ^15 I 

7ir5r5£'5 ^£i a|i5f*1-55R-Wt£<1 551 51515*15, C5f55l 51*115 «l55i*( 8l5 5C»I '8£^5 5*1— 

•11*115 *|5|*1 C«fh*I7l%51 (:*tt£55 ^*15 <815 I ‘5t5 ^t5>C*tt£5 ^lf5£5 55£*l '®15 *111 £7l£5 4*1 1 
*|’JIt*18£5 15C55 815 4ir*is| *l^t£5 5C5, 45*1 f5^5 81^5 8£il5 55% C55£5 55 ? 

5151158 5£8 cat£85 585 8l£5 5551^1 5C5 I $^£55 ^£8 <4% £’I1’1£5 ^8l£5 55 !’ 

C555l-5r58 55 885— 5£5 5l^ 8l£5l 5l%, '?l5-4l5l C8l£5 f58f 5l£5C5 '$£5 f55 5£5 5t^1, 

98l5 '^[515 418% 5t5-8t555 ^1% I 85% £555 5f55l 8^? 5lf5r55 C5£8 81% 1 
?8-8t’ft *lt£l %5-f5£8 5C5 8lC5 ^f£5 5"l5-4l5l, %85l£5 7tr5 8r55 55%—"?.^ £5 £41155 5l5, 
5fil‘ll5 8l5 8tf551 5515 f£^ 5£® 8l£5l 8151 I 581 8%t8 £8l£5^ r558 5lf55 4 8l'?-4l11 I 
88515 8l£51 £7l£5 8l£5 85, 8l5t8lf5 8£5 £85, 58r55 5l 5r5 51?5 C8l5^ 85115 8£5— 
8l£5 CitC8 f5l5C5 51515 55l9 5[fe£5 £55 I 518515 8l51 £5155 5lf55l 5f55 515 I* 

t5£8 8r55 55 885— r758t5 ^r5-5£fe— 

£8C5 5C5 51%— *tl 4 95% ft£55^ C5l5l1 5lfe f 



b^, fesi I ] 


\ 


( <151) 




(>1^1 ^i» ^>a?P ^nfl, 

£*11*19 ’ftbfff £>IJ?® ^9ft99 (SccDiiiI year) 
c^c»i9 *i«t 9*1 c'f'ii® cif«tc^ *nr3!:« 

9Mt9t^ C?*!!® sitW I C99M fsg)— «l5lfil 

^t9 C*ir4l5 (;9«11 9t'8?1 I 

c^tna fat-iifaiaj fe<it?"( c<r«?il ?»i. atcaa atata 
can tfl^a atlas i 

lataa&t ta ^^i^ at^, at^, at^iat®’, aala 
ajfaacaW^r, ^ata^ascaa ca^as, stata ata, 
aita^, catai at«ai, ajfta ■arfasta, 'Stt^a 

caac^ wac's ’Paa'a at Wordsworth uaa asfa 5l 

cast^ spai^ asacas ■ata r«a capta aa cia ^«.atc? 
cspi^ caa I 'staaa itai^sa aa ata atata 
^i» ^iw 5iti ata? 5a i apia faaiau aia 
^ai, caca >ata laa atai aa cata -Pca 
(tt^tcss ataa I "aa®!! ®tai aaca >flai5 Jtta 
atata ifcaa aiife, ac^a ^tata fafltiaa 
aaiai, I*?! ^lisp's at fawtal ’Pia 'ata 4spat« 
acata 5ia at i tajiaa 'sata cai®^ ^’atia 
as§ a® ati«a ata ca«ai ^tai atata caa 'aas© 
4ia^ aa ^ta« 5caif i ®fai ®taia -a^ata 
ataiatifea atata catci f® i "saa caai atc« aiafei 
r=p laas^i I 

ca? aia taaaa cat^ias lai*® caia ^assa 
fasifai asaia,- “alft, 'ata asssfei caca atatat^ f 
>a^ ‘aatl’ asatfei ^laa aia? ajapta 

aal piaf^a, a^iaa ^®ta aaia catafea atia 
at la, atata aaia atia >«aai ata, ataiaa 
afaai^ <aaatai r«ia atasi— faaa caa aaafei’p 
jjtcaa 'StB'8 (iata caca a-at aaf?a -aaatc® 
vaafe ats «tta aaia at^ ata i ‘aaiV aata 


aaca 'stapti® ■aaatat c*itfet atata a? «ita 
aata ‘Cast fsai ata i 

ca ®tiaa 'Jta «ia c«aa «iaia '?tf®ia 
a®ca=* «i as— p) aca ^ttsfa caac^’s ataiaa i 
aca fsiwtai aacaa, “catatai catai caca sataa 
atai ?* 

'flsiisi, jpsisptat caca I ” 
f®fa -vtata aa aaiaa, "cata faiaa atia 
fa atatat^ at«ai ?f«5a ?” 

ata aal5 caca Orta "a;--sat |§la 
aia ca®ti^ ^tai i’’ catafe c?ia aata, c^tatcaa 
at^t acafaisf^caa ta ? 4ia atatatia «aias— 
®i caa Place, ^tata ats^^ >9? faaii??, sa 
ca?ati5t? fa4ta aata i 

^aa aafe catata a® -9 'sa aa st'ssi st's'? 
aac® ataa i catal5 cpia aaiaa, “■bi -ata 
Place fa, |5t9 casgta, cata asf® C®1 cat, 
aija atsat ceai facs aai i a<p atai, acaa 
caal PCS caie at«si at'ssi asfa \” 

ca aas «i etssi 'ata ®ats« fea ^t— ®tai 
catalSa aca aca B^a i aaia catafta at's’t 
catcf caca, afpaftStc® aa at^a, stiaa catai, 
flata aopi castsi ata ^ara afa^ta B'^aaicaa 
^atca ^atfa aa— >9^^ ®astc« ®tc® 

•p«9spatra catti aa, a^Bfcs® l^fa^ -ata <staf» 
-ata #lit(aa atata i ^acaai ata aica <9carea, 
^(5 aata Btaa pt« aa catata aa Ofia, ata 
Bota^ca arara aa fafecs *ft6fe ^tfast 
>9i?t fpia I tOsacsi ^pa'^t ’ftsfe ®ta, ata^a, 
ata atfaiaa at?^ aia aa cat® Orcaa i Btaiaai 
fas^ata at« sac's ata fata caa i 





-awi i '3(51 ’it'i 
?.« fwn >iift^ 'sfw* i;ir«ir3 «tu«(5 ns 

nns n?t5 cncn nT3 ^tnntsl itni n^ i 
«tW5 ^ n'ssin c«n nntnn, 

“nf« cnncn, c^ftn ncnts cn§ cnntni ^551 
n^t3 nts r 3151 fnt5 cn« 5 * 115 . c?tnt5, 

niw, «ii59 cs^i, n^scn, c"*Nt5 

cfernnn 5i«r nin fn 1 Jin&i ^unnisii® 
sfnnsar, nflarntn, nt^tnn, fntsninHr, fnstisaf 
<«? *15 caii nt«r«ii cnn linens 4iin 1 3i5i 
instn nc5 ?n si'ssi 6i«? nse^ ntnn 1 
cnin nninn, “'nisicss fsnn 'ntig, 
n^cn fn* fn| snw ?” csicnsi nnnes sen 
^in, “«(in5i cninsts aicst scsfss 1 
3*131315 sties cn isns enne® ni«5i nfs cn 
ntsni •stniens i^n 511 — 4*15 fs ^etnnisl f 
^n3'^t «ifsi5 ninc«ni’ies snensi, ‘ti, cn 
3ft(n cnc5 ' 311 ?— 3tl sel i” 3ien5 ncs; S5e*i 
nseses si? cn f?n cn snen, “winters nini 
35es5i— 3tn5ite3 cnes ^tnsi men 43fei 
3tse« ntlnfst,— 33515 3e5f? !” 

5531^1 nnieni S9ie*i5i. "c»i« n: nissisl 

351, 3le3 3 3315 f3|| 95 1*1 I 3lFn cn f3 

3e5 3t« Itf5e5f?, cnlelJI 3en sfn cttsi r 
cie»i5i 3513 «5 ^15 mens fne3 sifnes ensi 
43 II f3| 31*6|l 3trs3le55 31515 ^([SftS 
515 5|5 I f3fn S»ie3 3153 35e»in— 

—"3115 Ensjlisli 4 M.A, 515 35S15 55 
353131 C3ln 43 3t5e3 351153 Nn[W Sl I 
S?5 C5e'53 313 3e5f5, 455 555 43155 

4335 fsHI f5r33 C513 3l5le5S 3e5e3 CS?te3 
4e55— 3ir5 355 Second year jpten 5llSl«1tn 
(Paradise i-ost) n^Fn^in I fsfs 5ine3 

5lnC3 31515 flinl 4e*I pe55, 'Ste3 155^5 
51,— f33 5155 551 5e53 '*tt3 C5e5 


'Q C5H j [ ’•t'®. 

5if?e5 ^e® 55 I cn esntsis 455 43^1 npnn 
3is, C33sja3/- cn'lni3i, 315 cn cBien 455 
43i>t n1f« Inn cn, 3i 53155 3le«l 5315 
31515 3t3 ?1l5e«l I I3f5 3l5lt3 55e55, 

^(3 5113115 3?3 ! C3ini5 M.A. csnl*^ cnen 
3sfn C3inie3 43si5 cn5i3 n? Iim nesfsn 1 
3l3 S3 3t53 55 1 f3 n3lf«Se5— 5)151311551 
(Paradise lost) 5115 fn'^5 5 f3 13^51555(1 

4enr55 i niFpen sten C35 ? sn t’ nifn cenls 
515 c^ti? fnen 435 I 51 ^5 fnen snmn 1 r3l5 
cnen 55155, ‘ 3 irn 33 n? C 5 l 3 nics 1’ 5t5 
3lni5 n? 3S[C3l1S C5l CB 8 I 15 I 55155, 3lS 
315113 55155,— ‘C3l5tC5a ?1ai55 5W 43^ 
3l5in 3S13 ntfs f 3lf5 55^5 -cn f3 351 | 
3155151 ^«.nn 51 fnin ncs C35 ?* 

*T«f5 355 C?15t?s fni3 CBCS 55155, 

‘C3intn(s nw 5115335 ^bIscI 351s 3115IB51 

391513! C3instl 3151155 C5155 3lf1 3151 
3951 I enn C3iniC5S ?5 CBW 3t1? ; 3l9n 
3irn 3151 3fs c3inttn‘9 nnn C5C55 3153 313I 
C3tn1cn5 9113 31515 I 9[39U 3|93 5511 313: 
51551155 5511 13151159 455 C5l3 53(5 

51313 915 I 3'li'; 3151159 131519 fl fin, 
1315 C3l5 5913191 19159 313 f3 319r?155, 
C3 Tl 5511 cn 1315 C5159 f55Il3 55lftt59 515 
43155 cntl 51195 4| 55 3l51 C3t5l1l(9 3l5«3 

"sfiB ^1159 5511 ninntifni 1^3 ^3 9191 

59319 I 3irn 313 C5l 5511 ^191^ 593 

3t9 ntnlsn >21139 35«19'I1 39f?— C3555tai 
31519 5159 'Bln^l 11151159 15131519 311 I’ 
4l 915 1515159 flfn 19 3nl51>t9 91115 C3 

f?W5 -'*19, 33515 C3l5in f?5, flfl f3 f3 
^115 cninj 313 319f?t55-, ‘191155 5511 
f3 3151 nrtlf, 1513* 5511 fl 315 2tfri «3 
319 51115353 ®19 1515 ®t53 11315 



«IWI 0 ^ ^1 I 

#s w*w, st*?"*! wPc ?— ^n ’»t 3 w— 'stw *1*5?!? 

Ht^ Cf i9li CWfq?*I f4 ff*| l" C«f5« I” 

cBnft^i^Rup?, 5ii6« “f'sfsj >al c*}^ ’>'•1118 ’*i«ic»is». 

*nrei «t®? f’F i ‘«rtt?i •KWCT1 ‘«ti« f»f wV— cn^ f^s ant 

f« ?>infR c»wnt «ir9 «tw? »!< 5 )ti ^Rti^ '5'r«» f«fw 1 

tm bltt’^ ^»IW5J. tfs’lt’^ «»R|9 C«J^ RI5 5t»twfel 

f^, c^R c«»rc»t *tnw«t sn 1 cirot ntar Rtvtt^ «*« 1 

'<it*rw 81 <r«nt' 5 ^«i, f«ri!« trfut? «»tf«f firt^ uttt® *rti “'^w 
cror w*i*r, ^rt: f c^«t »(%if 1 «rfflit «rt*" fsR ’^»ii»r— sn, ww 
Rwpr ctw* t5t«i8 iiRi I f«R wn f#| ^*iwt *tt5 ? “’i»»itv 4t?n 

?R llRl«ft»tt9I C^R, CTW f'sR f«fl ^•ll«R, <«'® «rt? CSRtm 
^Wtnrar Rw -^^ll C^w« afwRtai*?, Rt9 C=*tl»1 9 *»9— «(£« «9C« f? ? 4 RtTttW 

Rt1t91 4R9 9itw r«»I9 «l»t 91 ^ 9*J C9f9 f ^ifel 9191 9919131— 498l f9l99 991, f91 

“49W9 1131 ^99 991*1— “919I9199 9t9 499 C9C9 9l9t9 Clfel 991 I «t99« 

aRWPt 49^9 9C99, 9«9«J 9*191918 ^9 919 ®'tfst9W9 9C9I 4119981 (91919 *£981 
^’fTf9 l" 41111 9199 9Kl C9R fell 91991 119 fl ? 919 9t9t9 f9l9 CK9 9*11*1— '‘«Tf*tr*l 
C9*I 91 I flfir 999 99(99, “9r9 99919 Hill 4199 9,r9£9 f9t99 91 91 9 49l £9(99 

9£*int9t9H9, R19 f911#l9l9 53f<^9 991919 £919 9£9 fl 9C9 ! UlR 999 £9191 lift 
£91919 99W 919 ? 119 iRU IRI r99llt9t9 9ll9 9lfil9 91— Ittl £999 9t9£99 fP'el «|9fl9l 
1* f9I99 11 f9£99 llca ifafSl <91 99C1 f^f9 ttJi 99C99, ‘'£91919 Ull 999 98 19>I9. 
919 f %T9 t9l9 9t9 9r9911 £9t9l« T" 91 lljl— £99 9fll91, 491 991t 

11(3191 f9f8lll9t 989 I flR £9(9 99(99,— 919 1(9 I £'81919 . 9(9 9(9 (1(9£19’S 

"4(99 991 911 1 l,tRr9t9 £1 fl(99,— fsll Paradise Lost 911 91<1 1(9(1 I* 
fl£99 91 9111 T" 9998 %9 I '»1999 flR ’HII'S^W ^riT[<95l9 flUl R(99 I 

"91*11 91(1(9 ll9 911 £lt9l £9(1 41(9, Hfl 9(9 91^9 I Cl(99l 9(9 <88(91— 

<919 £1 9flW9 « 9t99f£J« mtifsif ciR — £*11l8l intentionally ( tlfl l(9t ) 9l9l£19 
£19 41^ £9l(l» 919 19 £lf9 ?" jPt(99 4lfe 9*11 fid 4(9fl9 I fll 499 3lf99 £9(9 fl 
'Bl9 £1(9 ifi IN'® 41(9 99(9 “ 499 9l9l(19 r9(99 19 Rid— 4l4 llflll I “lift 9(9199 
fll^ 9l9l 9lt I" fifil 9(K1 99(99, 41 91 9(9 99*15. *'f «9£9t 9£9fl(99 91f9 

419919 lilt INI 4t 4(91 £9l919 4t9l f^Wl £1K1 4l9l 91W 4l8| la f 9(9 lldl- 
41(1 I 881^1 £K 1 949 £9(4 1(9 £ll9 91 991 llfl 914 1 41999 91919 5(9 £115 1 

914 419 £119 £119 9? 919 4 9lFl9l9 1(9 C9d C9fl9 919919 4l8l 111 4t9l9 1(9 1(4 9119 I 
11 f 4W911 I4f9 4191^4 ^9 £9(99, 919 9l9l9£4 '911191 f(9 9r'?-419 4149 
419 19(99— "111 £91 1 flf 91^1 1(4 Hfll ^9 tlC"98l9 419K19 19 9f9ll9 19(4 
Cltl m CKl 11 419 KIJ fi fl lit K? 99 4(9fl(99 1 (9 911 '?1119 l'9t9 iflHI, 411 



i'8« 

c^tflu ntf'fWH I ^9!i»i«r 

C'f l’ICTS ‘•ff n? ^l*! 1“ 

«tc« ’if«« ^■rt^ ^»ic*i5f, “-itw c»i«ii «ff»w^ 

cife) w ‘a»<n «<tfii *11, ^^w*! 

w c^f5tfei fii>c*i *n ^fii I Jif? >i«it 

fiiff, 81 nw^ int>nj j(c«ij 458fir^ st) 4=»fir«i 
«?«fW ♦l^'Bl" <ilt ^itti ^'•ll’l^fa Ht?F1 Blfe 

^•iw*» « *1^ mi Bt9ift^*f I 

fw ’ll w? ':>t«tB 51? I oil ^•it«— 

«tw r 

“»lf«« Jilin'S Bcfe ■<1*IC*l*l, c^tc? 

^f’B-C’l «1WB *lt?CSH fet4t9 

^itw, c*i f?w 

(?(% I >8^ fet’ntll CT ’Hfw*! »lia-11F’P I 

“^tf>ro «t^W »I11|?5 Taradisc lost <5 
««ai^ I CT ’«fir*i ^i>ita fet=»t9 

T'I’BTI ’HtCf ^t9'8 C»I ’Bfff*! CSt’f I 'BH ^^Itn 

*ici^ Btfit CK? fire? ‘^tsit’it'8’ Bfi 

«« ff I »IC«? ’IfS 4? I '•It’ltB 


[ 

! <8*1*1 fHW •ItBilg 
'mf*l LostParadise regain *8nrc .” 

^*i’iil'Bt? (*rc’i9 c»t? •ttefe «t«i 'BH *15 
^«ira Wt? »i» PiaiWc^ 'Stc’i Baw, 

ii(«if*i r*a «ca *itat*t aw^ ? r«fa 

a»ic»ia, ‘ca fv 4ai i f^^iins ai \ Int8?> ai ’liw 
^taai '•rtw « ^caa ai?a aw ataia 
at *, fai facaafel ’"itc’l ’sta ata catti Bit i 
«aa caiaai aaia “<aaa niaai ai atfa *«aa 
uia^i aaa «ita« a*aata aa aw faa i” 
f«fa aawa "«itat«'B: 'jcaa ai^a al »atai 
aa faca awi i -aaa Bi*n ^fetaijia csiatwa 
'S.ca faca ^tfa i *»at^ta <«a^« wbi a5?a ai, 
fBafsa jafa, ifiaia ^ta aa ^tn ca^a*! wtaliaa 
ate® caata awaifa a'ltfaa^? ^*wta i atata® 
ajtwfaata •» atfaii atitat ®ta 
cfwiaa ^taata aw? aca aa ®t^ ®c® 

fai® «aai aa ai i” 

cataat ataaca 'Sta atiaa ical faia 4® aw 
a» ®ac® ®ai® a®ai aa ! 

Bapa# i 


aNaia— aiatata*t « c*fla, i 

c»ta fajja «tta ^Bta 


ca( 


aaa-®taia afaa ^tfai® « cai ata-®faal®, 
®®«-raara aitf a-®ti aarat aa * 1 !® i 
ati'a® *atata "(ai-aitcataa ca cata aaa-aa, 
la^aa-raata afaa artfac® c«ta-*af»aara i 
I!? afaai aaa faa, ai tfaa ft aa, 
®®a-ca^ afaai ^a cata toafea ! 

ata i 



\rM I J 




I 

5W ?t«f>I9p %*lf?S 5'$51 3?f5C»|!»,— 
'‘mt^ufi 4’ffe csf^ ^6»i 55f^?tfs, 

r»i r «t«»i ’if«ii«i^,— • 

“•fwtfl citt^ r?F r 

f't’ifs f5r?t»i’ I* 

‘*4tt fv att¥ it?? ?" 

“f» sn ?" 

“t*ttiv Btf?fe *IW 5ti,— «c? 4'»fe Jitar *i;r I* 
“4^ft ! ’tw*t »l5l?t«f ! CSIft=P 

flw «tf»ni "«t5i ci*f ?i*i, r»i 

Vi ft'pl '® CSf’F ?? =t1 I ?»l C’PT'lt? 

CSttl’f f 

“l« ?f«tiw,— ?r»i? ?” 

“^t? ?’ 

“n<® m?5t *t?i?t»! 

"ttffW, '5C? ^tc? ■StN't ’“'tf’l? 

c^st f 

<IT^^ I 

■ •’ftsfe W? ’<[£? it?? ! '»tf?t< ?'!• ♦'tw? 
?t»l «rr? ?>t? ?>?? ?" 

“•IW®! C®1?T? ! ^(51, ’IICI? f?«1 ff ? 
oiw? •>r?‘t ®?, »i? ’it’i ?tc? I itc!? «ttt%:,— 
‘»tf®®t< *?£?!??« ??t»it«® ?l"|sitt i" 

^t:sr 

f?si»ii I— r® 5(1 v»t?w? ®tt5 ?f5 ?? 
5t^W*1— 

®?*|1 1— C?I?? f® ?c®? ’(tin ®t^ ! C*l ?’»l 

'St? ??. '«tt?t? ®t? 5t? r® ?1 

??i ?r» c?i? ?(:^r 's ?t?*f 

ItPtll ?l*t 4® ilt»l f?W,-C??1? Ctw 
«lt«t I 

f t f% ^c*t Otti? ?1 ? 'SW1 4 c? 
?? 5(? C*I1, C>t ?? 5(? I 4® ?? C5t?r«»I, ?t?t® 
?CT »llitc?, ^t? 4® ?? CSC?fe»I, ?t4l 

®?? (fC? I 


C'?5|'tap I 

« stt «t?f? • ?c? ??*( 4?^ 
?(»(9n» ?s ®!w «?? ?t^t?? ?cfei ?? st^i? 
C?:? ? 

^^Z^ I 

IC**!® ?1| ?f«ll»ist, C?t®?f?1 »?W 

4MC9, f?>^ £?« Htt C^iSI t 

?tft— “?'^t?«^? ! 4?t? C? ?M? ! 

??’l! t4|5 I ;ifai Af ’Sm 9(11?, 4t« f® 

^r?ssi 'It? t 

4® fefiJil? £® fefs*! «(tCB C<f4 ®? t?£9 r 
?1#t ??«I ?£5( f’lSl TaMtJll '-ff?»I,— “4?tCT 
4® fet®T? ®tcB*i ?• 4®j& s|? ^r®*i 

C?n ?f®c® «ltf?«I, ^lift? HW? ®?t * 1 W I 

'Bit r«f®t’it ®f?t»i?— “4»«fi ?s^l:'s c» c®tc® 
f«tRi? m?CB ?* ?t(ft, ^c*!? ?tia *(1? ®r?»i i 
^r®*i ?tn® fit? ?»i. 4® 

feT®t? ®f®»I >1? 9t9 c?CB, 4?!( «(t? 4® 

^®t? fer®»l C*(^ I* 

?t<ft'9 W ?l? ?(i^t® tMSI ?f*l®,— 

“?^? ! 1 1 fer®f? sf®q J19 n-it^^T? ?t?t® I" 

^(?W) 

'*(1 cs:cc? I 1 

“?’q>£'« C9t?ff »iwi, , 

vlf? ?l?I 4® C^t?! T* ?'*| ?I?1 J*' 
»|®®t?, ?lC?t, ?Jjf?C«, 

®t£e f.??’c®i'§i ®Ue, »iitf*( £?f?w r 

(®t?®?11 

f?*l ?t? ( ?C*I? ft®f?4> )— "?® « rtt®1 Fort 
?115! f® i-’ 

C«t1'»1--“?1. C??tl5( ^?®?1 **111® I 
f?5l ?t«— “4?S( «tf5®1. ?f? ?® ®, Fortress 
?tW f® ?” 

2lf®«1- “?1l, £??(« ^?®t?? ft?1 ?1l® »” 











[ «Ks,. 


V®f?s| <4 »)TTS CSrttH •ttJf^ 4ttCf , 

4 5i<H 4CVsjt «lf{f 1 

»l« ?t'»I 

^-11 5«t^ <»lt% >4W— '^ni cum «t% I 


^«r«R ^t»It*rH, 

C«1^tw »tl5T C>IT? »ftf4OTn I 
K<i' tirt’ 51 «ftsrti»tf^— 
lt«fW5» !rt^— ICTl CAW irt f 


»wt? 3«r«! »t*Tl inl fl B»<ltC»I— 

siw tk c«r5«r« ^f^ii ^9i*i’iif‘f, 
nafifsj ^in «»ft— 5C>n cu* 5t% i 


94'?tt® 'gfill'5 firci, 1 ^, 

itti^ 5trnt« fitti cififii *tnfii ifa I 
c^f^ai f^tf« «ft* «it*tii iwit 
c^titfi fail am asijs wi atc«( i 

ilaarocsta i 


at#f Jiirai I 


a^ata «tac« at?tna«l ca aiiaa^ta aa>^ 
afta 5^11 ^r?rtitc« ^51 ciira^«^ fp^tata 
a)fv atat^ art art '«r?r'Ba ¥faii atc^a, 
aia® «4^ aitrti afaa« ’ffiji 4t 

viili M»ti faataiatai <*if« ceil ca'tat's 
caai atip i man aafain afaii aa[ ataiacaa 
aw atcatiai ’ifi, amafafat^ <8taa£a 
atitwfiti %ir«3 ma«a«i «iaM aifaai csit^- 
icari f«w«twtaa a?, affatan ’jiti at^, 
a^la aaia ' 5 ?i ^ fa -jjan fafaai awl aiaiitaia 
'a?®! ®fa, faa ca ajrt aaai atwja aaa 
atrt®fa afa atflai, atrt^a mtaa fawfa 
®ari ate® aiw atfan aiwaaawi ac^ra awji 
a? 'atiati -ataa "»l4 mu®! ®ra ®aa^ ®tatwa 
a®aa fafaa a^n atw, ata aw ata aaaa 
aaiii ajf feati®ti fain aaataft af«ita 
aca ®<l^aa a® a® ftfata ati i aafa 
a an faiai aa faa, aicai ai atn, a«.aiii 


aa a«.aa ataai ®ta£®a ^af®® 4a< atatfa® 
aa®t3 alatwi ®raai aTfa£®fi i f®® S(«^ 
faaa 4? ca, a®j ae afsli^ a^® al :®a ®t5ti® 
ait®!! ®ai Bca ai ; fawa ai, cata, ^t® 
ai aa Wt^ata, r®i ®tcaa ata gfa ®al ata ai, 
fataa aac® cata itfaai afaaitWa ^ati at^ i 
®t^ ai® ataai aaa 4®fei ®taata atfaii 
iM'ji^afr® caata ale® ata aafaa 5«aia®a- 
aa aa i aija art atacaa ^aaa#a, amt® 
a®tt®a a^a aaata ; ®®aa af®iw atfaal 
atfttair® aiaai aaa aWa artt ca^aiaa 
^®atfa®tfaai ; a®t® aaraataa afa® 
caalarta, aita atf®f?ai, aa^t® faatat'SfaTa, 
law ®lSa >5aa, at® faaaifft ca «ta® a»i 
fi’^faa® «lfa® ®faai |i5ai ifaitw ®tai air® 
ataaai ®fat« ale® atacfia aat cawma 
®f(ft®a I ata ittfi a® ntvcaa ate® aw 
atf?ai fai® ®f®w ai, atatfa® afv a®i ®fac« 



Jitft I 


1 ] 




CTWJSt? 4jft*r f>rw 

'4i»wt5 ?«r.s» nitc«r ««t^ttsr9 ii>rn fe<ia f?«i 

>J(l^ 

^fi»t flffe?! <11^ C’JlM 
fpflfwin «f« BfVisi *ife5i I 

C»ItlV ’^t<F 5?tf^ $9»l<9 HSI «isf9 

wf OT<ii r!?fn»i »i«i9 c«<f ^ffsi 

^"I’titfr ^if^9i 

^9tre ®t<{T fv «Ht«9 ?«■»?( 

Vt?W9 '>fl1-'*tt‘t-«l^tt9'9 ’lt'91 

i '5t? ^f® OTl«if^®t4 «I« 

^^n«H W'8tij‘t ?99U«! 

®'t< »lWtW4 «9IW I >«9t5 

t?nrf«CTC®9 ’»f4C« 9tC9, 

^file's 9l®4 

4»IS» »lfir«r I nt® 'fl'B 

wtfl suri ^ «rt9l>»>i^i, H'»n isin 

« ?fBr> r cBt^ firi® ®(;ai»u ^tw. »i«t 

<» 1«Jrt ? 

• cv f'rc9 *i«» c®t«rn i '®t»i'iii -abSi 
wtf« ; CT *t4?5U*if®'5tc® 

W ®fsit 'tcaa 4t»iat« 

'5t«i^tfn, 'Btt «tt^9l1 f»irt9 ItH 4ftW 
®tt5»TW4 ’t't C®T<»t9 ®tf*(^t9 
®w, ^a's 5rf9\*j^»t9 <««t5f 

^fi| I CB? f'TflW’f 5»l4tc® tffwa 

lft«, '5l«tc® ^ 

Hvi wt'8, '5W4 «n^wtc« ^9®tn tfte 'B«i5 
<4 nW '®t9I9 <®? CB4 

Bfaitif!! S»r9> «3[»W4 ?«<n 
4«1 ^9ft{f 499 r<«t^ 

®rtfnwif, %m\K *IJPCT9 «lf^fwi 

ftiw 59«t 495 »ui ^fiic’9 •tfiratt'fB c®^*i 

*lrt I IfH '*lf>pro «E^W 

HI 1 a HW c®h f® ’fl 


®tfH *11, BW fW 4t, 4® 9ti:®J 

CH HIHHHlfB Hf*ICH St '1»9 

iHtH 49? 4®C® 9lvf fifll ®lf®H 

9:«l!1l •PIS? I •tra 9t»l I 

Htil 'H1H41 fS9 S’lHt'B S?9lfe 

C*!, ®ll^ t9»tfC9 5IT41 4« H 'STB 9^91 ’ir'pStCH 

C9 BTSTC® %9t«3 *119 ®tR1I1 H! ®t’tfr.lf9'8 

•t9H ! Bit®'? Httsf? ti??- fif91« ^91 

•liHlWfl 4®^1 •9'^C<II3 91:91 I 

>9®fel ®»I1S fatin'! ^fKB 9$C>I 'HtHlI'THl® 

C<ff9CB 9tC9 45 '®9I»l?l'H C®T9t9 I 

^19 f99^I5tH9 ’Jt9^ HI »l9®tH 

PiVlH ®r<HI1 9Tl®H I 4 C®Ca •ttHI- 

r<fnc»'9 «I91 ®f4C«^9U9, ^9 9t*ttWU®<l 
’S 

*1191191 «i« 'H«®r4 H59H <(r®?;l 

■^iHai 9lf9?l BfiCB 9'5C9 C*59H ®f9a1 99.51W5 
*19 9«.*I9 49H r9 Jlfe ®9:*l«l*H ’S59) S^HtCSi I 
«1l 99, *1115 C®9 Hlf»t®1 ff®e ®f«51 
9f*l91 9C»IH ®t< <JL4lWfB9ll»ia 

HlfMI BIHta HfHH ^9^®)r9^H C»lt«^ 

5^59 »19l® 9f'«1 499 «?C9’5^®'1 9t9t?9t C99ta 
«IC91®9 f®? 9191 fl® 499^91^ 95^ 

ifc 914 H’tiafHB BlHla 9# BftH "HUB f® ? 
'(HIHW 'Hi’ft f9t9»H'*«r« 919 9l9 4 ^ ®9tfel 
®CII9 ®f99lCf9, C®t9 ®T« 91^ 499 ®9l 991 
51® 91 I C9 C®19 ®l9^t9 «?t99 ®«99lt9 ®F9- 
C®^ t9t9 ®«l®1 «9lf*f« 9tt9 I Htfe, 9FfV9 
®9ft, ®n®^ 4^ 99^9 HfBfHf® ®19®1?1® 91^9 
«mi® I mwi® 9l?9 C999 Bl9t9 
’J9lTt?9f9C®9 ®?®t9t.^ 9l91 Bf9lCir9 r9ll99- 
®f®t® ®H[Sl 91 •RtlfS® ®f99^« ®r99l Bt9t9 
fHt^J ^919 f9l® •lalHa 9^CW 9tC®, CB9f9 
Ht99 ®9t ®1^ ®lf«« 'atSlB <211^9 ^- 
®®fC®9 4199919 ftlft® 91919 ®f9'X4 9^91 
®t9T9l f9rl99 9®t9 9tf99l ®991 ®tB|®t99 



'i'Skv 1 [ 


>l«*tc# *»lf»nl Si«*i flTfa af®tc< c*j’«f»itv c*t^ 

C’*ta( «(««t ’ll •|r4lf^e vfim 

*iw I c«i 

«!•» «tata f*<«3 aft, taK«p ata ftrw caaa 

»fiui 5(«ica I a^afa. 'efaai^ 

tai matwa aftaN? aaa faeta aa f 

afaai fata cai^ ?ai^ ^iis a^atiaa 

^«a alam, ^aa ai a^an alit® wfaat^a 

aar a^ca i ^sHfcaa •anfa's 'att»i(’f anTt « 

a^aiiaa «ia ^la^’a <«a« 'sfaac'ia 'atfaa'^i, 

ir^tiasa fef^a ®*taif a’Satcaa -afaii i a'gata 

artii afaatl ^faacaa ’jaai i «tsf afnc’s- 

ftaia ata fata afaca ai, ■attBla 

ir«atHt» ^ta aatlsi a^atiaa atata aasa \ 

^Vf ’ttatfaac’B ’arat5tata« «itata 

^faai 'ofai« «aa< ^fatw a?fca at®! atfaisTa 

aiai, ca'laal aaaila 5»ai, atal ^ataiCta ’^al, 

aai alaraata ’aa*. 'afa ^latraaia "aaa 

a»fata! atta af^ftaart^ *tnta ^ai, afa<i« 

aatife fsa^taa faa^ taai afaata asai, ^ataa 

ca^l«f'5ai aaa^lfl ^ai i taftaa ^laa ^f®afa 

aa’^a c-aaata ^aa'sa ■aata 'aajaa ’ataai if’5'- 
♦ 

aw aifaw asta, astaaa asata i taiai 
^tafcaat caina arlt i af«ta a'Sajfati, atf-iafta 
atM«T 'aaa« 'stawa 'af«a<sffa ’atta, 
fat cai^aata 'sa at^, aaa^^a c«a'SiH'6i at^, 
^aiita att, ■an a>ta®ia 
4rf%'Bi aft, afaata aaaacataa aifataa 
ataaat^, aaa^a atltaai araala a« «ifaafat 
ta<j at^, ’aaai ^tia, ^tarsa >tif« ifaaaia aif 
faHai -atw, ■itf'B ^f'laaaila aw aM alai 
faatw, alt vtaa waffa, ?fva ?ia, laiatcaa 
faatapwf i sftata ?i[i aa aft, ftfata aa 
ai, aa^t ca^l 'ttatw faaa ata afaalwa caiaa 
^alaa lyaa naiaaiaa aw aw a<iataarta 


wa afaai ar« atfi caa ca*" faa, ca faa faf'Sai'B 
faaial attiawa ataaaii? tafa* aafc«a a^a 
fBaatf? ajrf a^a Jiat faaii •acat^iaa a«ia- 
ia-Jta atssB atai caa cat faa i ca ata a? 
aetata aai i 'staaa aacaa tfaiatta 
afeai aftai faatw, a« fatti, a® atafta, a« 
^aiaa &taa- faaiw— waa^a, ’laiwa la, 
ca^aia, laaata ^laauaa ’ja, t«aa afaama 
?a, fai ca faa atc's ^ta a^w ataai a if 95- 
lafaas a®wa a^s caaat aa:a«taa fata 
|fta) aaa aaa ftia ^tia aaata^f 

atai 'Jtta at a ti , fa® a aata cat® catn afaata 
asa®! atata catata ? 

^'s af'^ata ajtnl aa:astaa aa -aafaca 
««fiara aa ai 1 fa«a «aa a?(a»a atc®a a® 
asca apta ^^ 5 c« atca aat aa’Hta «wja8t 
aiacaa •st«fai a'faia att^ 1 a^psta 
atai 'aafal atc5«iaica '6ta«-ataca faa*^a 
taai 'stata tea «ia 5 i f’Bfj fafawa 
«f«tta aaai atijaai 1 aiai fsa atai f’fattat 
■atfat® atta ; cat aat«, cat faa’i ®itata ifptta 
«taia f'sf^ ttaa ’»fai'5 atca 1 «at aafitWJ 
««aacaa -aataataj aa, faataa atc« fatfaai 
atja f^ac’atSl '»ta®at^a aata® cetta 
attaiaa 1 c^ ‘sit« 4aa tfaa ^aa« ^atfata 
fa ai I 

««aiwa aa^aaa a'^aj a^ata ftata ^it^a 
afaaiSa 1 a®j act a?pataa aaata atat^a 
wfa®aaatcaa ^faapta as afasttaa aFft siaa 
att 5 aitca atca atfastfawnaa, aaia aaia 
afaatcaa as a® swa ataicaa att^a tf®atca 
att, aat <at faata as a'^.aa aana ^taa a'f 
•caa a® ajta® attsta 1 fast® sa atc®tf 
ai I «tf® aaaat sftst®! fsaai • siafla atsts 
lja®tfaft ate® atatwa sfipflaM aitftw tatfa 



ir?, mj] ! 1 ^ I 


«itsittT3 ’»fai:«iisi I «ii3 

'5«^a i»5i>i? *fita=i 

<fini I «mcir9 

. »*l4t5 |C«t '^<tNc«9 

'^*(<•1 ff»t, 9ir9»|t& 51^>t, 

<stf®9f%, nn? »ITM5 ?SIT| 

C«W I |?IW«! '*!>!», 

6t»l6sm « 'Slfiff^ 

'■tt^J nf^mwa ^t»l‘Sfl ««6(W3 <Ff6a 

«t«1 C=F 5 

•i»i’»tir*i <«'rsi «r»ta ^fswf'r f"rf«tr^i5=i, 
??51 ^tai 

f«rt4tc53 ^«tia fiRsi «!^i'5C5!?, ®<iitr»f 
^:«t ijfssi sj’, Hvfir ^[5 5?»i 5J1 1 ua 

fV ? 

^tFtJ=F -a^farJl saftH 
’Ffssi '5f?n 

^»ij jpjf, 5Tt^ •af’icei's c’lt'f ?« '«i'5,ii^ ??i 
tji'i ^»iiF«ri ain't r«t^i^i <ft«» ^T?i® 'f^Nfs 
'•(ifii® 5?^ ’tTH 5^1 1 C'FlH's 

*nr«? ’ll 'J’train Jt-'ff'g Jatr, aif® fW? 

VS ’stfww f’li’atstt’i'j »nt*itf«(»t’!i 
cn 'flHvtn 4ft'®ar i c^i ftiFi 

WtWS ^*^’^»ItC»IIt▼ ’tWtnNtI f55f?C5tai 

^«tf»I’5 «5 >a fw? '5t5V1«l'5l 

««n fiff firii« 'ntwtf'V® ’Fniati 6^ 

^n»itt« firsi b[»i?ii ^ffl, ^t?i ?ta 

«m ^s'tc'Bn «ai»lM’a 'ffffl 1 ’^«I5 

uwfirst 'ittFHi <* fifT?'! '«(t*tm>(tf5q't 
’nt»* »i^*tli*fa *i<t ’iftn? ^faail 'if’p.’it- 
fi»it>ii '*t'8tcn ’nt’^51 ‘fn's ’tt’i 'jc’t 

*tflnt^t’ ^tftff, «ft»itar« ^1 c^t*rf«f’tc’F'« nt<r 
^fiun »f5itt«rt nfaw f fsstf? } 

^ntit «’etw ^1'5cn? 


c^^9’aitf«int?i nfn’stt’i 'nt’isi •it'® 

’Ffastcsii 'aHHff? cmw ’ti 5tr*t5) fwi atrir 
'«rt’i9i »t^t’5t'isti9 ^?9i »itr<ii^tn 

i 

'5t5U« cf f® f?«i *11 1 fnn 

C91 *Tf^ I .StnNs (*1991® ®ll*f*l ®f99 C®9*1 
•®f99l f «f$ «11«r ’Ht’tSl 511,^ *»t^9l 

*1 «(’rt *1 ®c?\ ctHni! "sr-iTis ’ir?9l falfa- 
95 *19nt*l ®f<l« 9t9I 9?9tff, '9t9tClf9 

K«t!«95- ■'lf9^9l®tf9®l'l i?5t? itr« I 
ft^t'J «?|s® 9t*H9>a «19if*lf9® jf'B- 

f*16C99 991® T9®19 9"^Hr9 I f9®t*r '9|,«T9t9t 
JlS t 9t9l '9f’1®f*r« ■«I’!?t9 (95919 ^tCS I 

9t9T9 9|(59 91^ ®t9tC® ®f99 

C®99 ^(991 1 “9191®! 1951® 91 ®tl91 

t«l?Jt® 9®:” ^'?1t®l 9999191 n'ill® ®91 * 4% 
®dl9 9®li>1C® '991991 ®fil91 4®fel 9f®99 

<9 9<?1*IC99 C5il ?<«', 9lC9 9f»f9® 9t9t9 
C9t9! : '9l9tW9 919911,^ 999t9«(9t® ®<5t^91 

1991 f9»t5l?I 9<9t9 9?C® 9 4®&l ^59 

f9'9l9 f®% C^aif’r® ®«1 '99«9 I C9 (9*11 
«tt9tC99 'an® fi®!, 9191 ’9191199 ^fsts 9WHC® 
%l9tr9® ®f99l f9C9, 9191 ®ll9tl9S (9^1 

l|f®f959l® f^rn® ®f991 ^r9t9 1 ®tt 9r9 
^f®9lt99 ’Jil «rt9lf99t® C9l >Sltet9 

fW f®9l^91 9ftr9C® 9^19 91919 9W ®t9® 
4®f99 c®W^®9fi r?*t I 

9t9l9 ^r®®I« ®f19tf9l95 f9®l9 ®^9T 

9lf1 991C99 ^19199 I 9l9l9® C9 4®i>l 991® 
®tlf 4®91 ®t99l '|r»|91 f99tf99t9 I 499 ®t9 
ffeiSI 9tf®l*! 5f»IC9 91 | C9^ aH 9191991®!® 
®t91?91 l[f®t® 9^t9 I ai6l9 991W9 f9®9® 
fBa®r® 911:9 91(991 ®l9lf99C® 1^11^91 fWC® 

9?C9 f® f«® 49< f® 9^9115 I 9J#9 «11 999199 
9t® 9C® 99(^9® «11 99*19 9?C9, «l9r®9 
®19)1®19 ®1919 %®I»I 9^91 i81^C9l C99 



^<1 4 ?, nj<ftsi 

»fii£« ^tntfnmv rt^JMi \*i 

>n 8 l ^inic»f If ‘•flit ^f«« flf?^w I 

«f« fw? ’iii-i?i-f»ai-»i*»itc '5 iT'Bst 
^rawa xif »iw 3 fl ’ 33 Rii*tflft «tfiai, 

♦ifflifPl £1 In wsi iiist iifiiti 111 


t 

^fiui fual, Qm^ 1^1*1 ’ll I »tal «lf 

tnr wa f’tfa's a^ai ftaii?, *11*1^ 

^^sf, 41^1 wfiarc® faifli’tc®? it’i’i- 

^art siTat I «t?ir'f’t£ii ■si'stfii® ’ffflii alNala 

5f»ni ftatc? I 


»ifti»R— aiajffti‘ 1 « c*ha, > 




fjwfna Miiwa ^fi 5 
W if-fl ’Hflfe*! 'g»l. 
cat Banfnita ’ttt? 

4 tr«i ««f nraafcf fn 1 

fSatCB fifii 

'«ft«f 74a fN stsi ’Ifa, 
fijfatu ri«i 
41^4 la^ *1114 BH I 


'e’l 'e^ «ta it?( 

»ta »ira 5 j, 

'art f<fsi ?Bi 

afaita atfuta «w 1 

r>(f« 'SCI? 

*£ifa »t !'8 «?, 

>fai silt aa a^ 1 


'awt^ atcaa c*tca 4 t« 

-jffliuaa fwa, 
ncatata aa<ita alar 
aatHa afaai t 


•el 'sta itaa 
faatin 'aiaif 
caa«l ^aa 
f 5 «, faa, « fa I 







c«'itc=i'«! >«!« »!t 

itw ^I« J)H5( ‘Bm 5l<-il iB^Cn’ 

'55*«1i ^l5Tfl1 »l«»l fis« V'^m 

'8t«f3 c<il*i I 'ecsw^’it 

’irwi«'!l CMCStf^ *(®ia >1>)‘J ^ifs ♦l($iC»l 5t‘5f'»lt§ 

ttfefl tifeai <^(r>)c« *;a i ch«© 

ttw, ^iir «)’! ’«iic=» '«Kl 

C'lt CSIWO »IW “!4U5 

ftsi ’ff<IC'« »tlCfl, '•li’lsnv $ff54 *1® 

f«H ntw ^41 5.¥5U«? I 

(Niiii nial lleni'tii) 

off^aqvf I 

C'fCiS WSIC*! 

C’*!*? ^lC>lf<r ■StC’IIl'f 

>I»I9 »1W ^*41 

*»1, ICST'.'I ■■■! <^14]- 

twa fsraie a^f«-fa?Fa:i c^iMc^ rts'^fCM^ 

«f» ‘ifsa'f «»tt5 I ca? ’ifisacra a 
^tsstwa atN’i'i hi*5« 

’«(twt’r-'*it’(fc? ’ffai’s at*? ’It*- 

fvfaata aaa caats alt's facsiaa ta'eaata 

alai «tfcaa i 'aa*® 13 «f9r iaai-ataacf? '*(*1- 

faatf faafa's'Biia iw fac^ aa 1 

(Lit'-r;try Diqcsl ) 

><f»t«t(aiaa atwaasit*! ta aif'st a*i5 tira 
a^i« atf?p atatl's at 'Btatta t^a fi'at stti 
c’W few fat® al® I fafea fa c®fe f faata 
wiajfvataa aff^a ®aa v«ai« ?aa 'sat 

atataa caTiaa aif^a ^aa *ft 5 a^aa aa fa^t- 


aa '»faatt'f.wa 1 aalt® «.aataiaiaa aiai 
'aacsitaa a*?!-? -aat lat aw 

' 65 . '■.a^ tafeia'-’i'if f'-l'® * 8 si- 

i'^sj I .as.'- 2 iaa 'Hiait .-a, stvir aini<a 
fasla 'afe'j. ■^aso aas*t aiifa, jiiio 
' i'aoitcaa ati'Ba ‘••^4 fell's aa^a 
»fa>jtr&:wa i saftsi ••xuar lait*; ainaitaa xil 
fell's iStaia 4 l«a ak® «i».« I'ta^ifstaa 1 
Tpit^ a'a!at®f'*acai *''W 'ftf*'® al 

aiiS*! I iFiwa 415 5 tc»iaia faajis ®\anfe 
i!il. «ittiaa «iata'<at- 6 i t%iaa i aa'« aarataii^a 
at'® ’nall'Ji ',*» at® catcaa caiwa taafe 
« 5 c® caiaataa atfaa asati^a 1 ataiai^Jit 
aicaa alt® fa?!® at ft® Iasi ^faatfiiaa 
?t«ii ®iaica?i fatfe alt® a 1 i«as fell's aifSiH 
®f«aifacaa 1 '««ia a*ff®acgail wii® 'tiat® 
'•itfatsa 1 a '^41 araa ai aiitaa atfi? 

■atavfeai feiltsa «tia aft® «iaii 5 t« ail® 1 

(afaisai 1 

C^f I t 't f*^ ! 

aiH-iH r*’' ta. t^t 5 tat'» afaiii ^taats 
fa^ lasitie ta. aaiw aifta 

alia--- 

i” 

^:cafi fia ®ii 5 st Taaiw, sfaa aaia ’saaia 9 »- 
5 K« t I'ait tail^fc:.-® Tf. «IS IBiSMl 

St 4 , cimai'f cat«ii ^f«ai tat 5 (s.ai ®ia 
09 sgi '«ita«ta -s®! si rid sfddl stataiH 

an Vlt® 9 itfe I 

(Poiiiil.ii Sficnre-.l 



><9lr> 


« cm I , [ iiM <l'0, 


^rjr« »tf«f’iii»i cn*? c^t*< 'Bivt? ^i«is» «. 
fmit'-f ^icsja ®sf<5 »5, 'smfn iiBtfl 
mvfw mi «itc»inisit? •^w 

l«t w «, ifl’? fstitn 

’5151^1' I ^nr ftfl »!•?,« ?iriK 

r<I!lt»l WW, '5t?1 JW» C^IBtST? 

m f5i^& r?c'» ?a ! ajt 

fsirttn c’aftata ^fai'st m't 

ni*iir*(tr»? '‘ftifta ^t^ta «if*i ^fat^ 

'Tit’a ra:m ata "at^la 

«ta atlata aa i >*ata 

rsi^tai# ca afe»ii ^feaicf, asfai Ns-atina 


i!%ati>i ma atai «tir>na i c^witsia w: c«, 
I, c«fi»i asifcaa 'Ha? 'swch'S 'Sita o « cna i 
<a!i ait»itaw/»ii -aasaiat fsii aiaisi i f%f^ 
faastca aatattaa ♦la <itaia ^fiiai frt 
fsirttn c«aftatfaiw«i i Iltata 'stal- 
c^atcfea 'itanfea <<a5ft caf'»ta a[tai« fa^v 
a»at ’fti'ifa afaa vticiiaFta fa{«ta 
Raa ^a*! caw <atca«f asfaai artafa 

sii ’afaai faaits i ai*ia fa! c'sf«'5 ataf! 
47 75Wit»a atw fp«tca afaai an i m 
a^i« aifaa 7fac7 fsa^fip a%ta m 
7tfei« a^aifaa i 


<1N5! I 


7ta 'sta <8^? aca m ata' ca^ni faaa-atfa, 
«(a ataa. «ia 7cata, fa atca ^l^*i aifa ? 
ataa ata «if«a caca 
a^a-ram, atca cica -, 
f^taa 7tw acaa atca 

ata 7trf»i ^faa atf®’ t 


7i»ita Tv ca’ va-aaa, fa^ta fa c^ta aaia anii, 
?aa ^fa s’laa-^ai ataca P* m cma 7tai? 
ai ? afa aa «a7aia 
7H1-? aft as aata,— 
fataa cm «fiaia ata 

lajca r^ia 7tiata 7tf7 1 

caai «f I 



I i 


c I oit 


f» a«t« %«<! pistes, 

»i«*i^ '»W1 »itc»si I f’H 

*fili« »i’*»i aiw ^{? I c’W^i® 

f» %, C»W« *0 ^ C^WS'S ^i'Sl 

^»l<l Cf<t1 KfJ I Wl, 

’8t«'«6iar9 '«t8>rt5Hf»t 'iti* 'biiwissji 
c’fNi® ’11'efli »i^« 

c*irt«i 5?1 I 

^•tfii % '8 « fv^iii 

<*W« tt«!- 

?«J<I I 

C»«l1 

>rC<(F W*IC»1& X)58l5 »^r»l1 cil*! ^»t9 «I*»f« 
^«ni suf »1ca ^«il5jT 4IW I ’i4w-»tc»i 
«•!• aHWB sit«( c^l'SH^t 1 ^51 j*, '^t?. aw? 
«S;^«itlw '«’i»ai cl’H*! «ita nt'sc^li 

flea I anrit^t '•Fistw c>if<f^iia 
atvt «iw*n^icfe9 ’(sj fvai ^’>1- 

fa's ffsi I ^a5iw»ia ^wta >(tat'ai 
'i«i¥ wt^tefea teller ^fcis i ^at«it8 « 
•tawtKfcn Saft% ■8<Ji I 

“^«ftf*!t'5 an8tf*? w»iB'^w<tt I 

^«aa a^hwaa ^tca c^ifa r 

— '^’Ft»l1 I 

»i'^a f*janr«f i 

««l %,n^^ wstsf® >aa< ^«aa 8Nc*»’<a i 

oil t«rt^a ^•Jta ’3[< i 

Hvna tw f4ta =B«Jt '^tw I 'ss^<?t«Fr*tc« 

ftw ^dtf ^Cll«f «Fftt I f 
•if ««f5p^ra ’»<»i ^itcf i 


s 'ifagat'Btw aiw 

s;^»i5f«5fta ^f^ca f’l^tiaai «r«'fr8i 

f’»wt»iMt‘ifa faaif«« <itffac« cwhaifii i 
«iata at’F’ttrt »a» ««caa ii’>!5 ftafiiar 
afaatw*? } ^taia *ita ^Hwla i 'a^finr-^t^a 
at’i’i1i< st'sea ’^f« ’a'^a ii»i6 a)t«)iai 

5{S I 'St B'sla 

ai»i8i «f»i'ii ai'aati^ i ^afa^'sstB'sIts ®«iist 

afial fnf«i'5 aa *^11 1 •at 6f8'*tsfafa 

Nl^’i ^irs^i I •at aitc^^ a[a<'«fe 

B^a*3[»i at's I a%at*i swibiji ^ca t 
^ai'fa B«"ta fai/as? gta tttaicii i 
’^«a'B: waFi^tciFt tB*i i • 

«ftvj I 

c?ai ‘C'eaa afYat'S^ i 
a^alsF c<»*iia altai ai cntai la^tn 
iFcai ’FSTicaife wta«i^ i afaH 

cila ate® ®Uttaia ai'si ataai faMas® *itj« 
’(aa aiaca ia ate* f«a Bifa att*i ’ifaf 
’tiaait’i 's aafsie^tS at® '«(tfe atta aja- 
aia I ■ofa.sniaa ®'8ca caaiaatfaal 3 tai% 
sjal si<!tfa« afaatcii i 'S\ ^tca caata afa?- 
nt«® atarfaa i caat 
■ataaa® at "ata^i i “ataitriaa *(af«tca caata 
a^ai •aae aaj«tia “ata^eia af*aa faaiata 
ataaica i caata *naMatt anata a'^aa 
■afa taaf ate® i ^aatw *(afta aaa 

wa att® ^r»rai a^ataaiw «»fat® aa i 
f f«a*t®n a«a a&ta % ^tiaa atiatwa- 
®Tca 'itaattiaa ®tita «iic? i ®sBf taf'ia ai®’« 
tat •a’B® •%iata i ®ata caaT ^ ®ataY « ^«aa 
■^aa«® (?) tatt® vtasitiaa itta ‘latw’ 
fiift« nrcf I 



'S % wr» ^5 ■aitif «^fH» 

»<tw I 

’^5*11 (?) 

(:<r?t w), I 

«(h !!5 •iHw c’pjafJi mH*F 

i n a!’?|8 si'gufsj <*i’m •it’r 

>!H *tt«« llTTfS*! 1 CW^’t ■’ill»ll. ^83i I 

aT<?i ) 

f«’t1'» I 

^•tt?T6l Itt-H W*! ISC*! «(1 1 *(C*K8S 4C»I5l 

aHifetSta »llt^'1t?t(l »|f8«5 r.n V.61& 

c?r<t c»iH itw5 5(t«i I 

'Sllf VW ’)«t« «t'» ♦if'B'B i C'ftt 

5>iat >«8< f«»rt'*i' i 

fs*p#$=eii®l1 1 
c?r4T J98« 1 

• iMirntwa f>ffts»«f) I 01^ itn 

cnt5 ?5«tf»n ! n^'T 

r^ilSi I H\ 5^c«(j W i 

IfW \lli5c» 

#«H I 

«P«f I 

( W 9’I< ) 

'^«'»fs CH1*() 5»isr4> 

ItCT 'scm »)«8 i&t*: ’•<-!< *1(^11*? 

^Cllt 8ItCI5 1 

T?35Fiiil«1 I 

( 6t4ir? ) 

« 

WF?)*! 8^Wt^1«tW 81818 Itci *(I1« I C8«t5t 
at«8f 451 stlt 4^ S»trt^f5|^8 cnattw 
4f«Ml I 4lltW CllVfl 811 •ir«'» 8|«ri|»l I 
Cf^ 5» 1541 484 ^158 *I*l*ITfl « 


« r.*^^l, i«8V' I t ’••^1 

( CWII ) 

Clf; ill'Bt, ^*88 fowiltt I. 

?, 4t?, «8t9 *[n*ltlW8 l»l8tft 8Wf'e 

‘*»*I8t8l’ *lt88 8^8ts» I 

4^1tn 8€ta ♦ir«'5 8t8tf«*l I c?8^ '888'#t 
48? ^®s8 fji^cita ifimfe art’ll 

mi8 8ES S’?! f8W8H «fc« I 

I 

;. C4»I1 8*r95^8 ) 

C8<1 8^ai, '?®98 faw 81 184181 I 
?»gs g^8#iT?sii itcitiii cfelwa >stt8 8f?»i 
‘■*t‘|8t8’ iitiat tiiiM 

iriatii I ’t'i 8?i« '.8 ’It’*! il«1 
’1.C15 c^iwi f-aiS fin •4i88t8*i'ji fiitti ci^[ 
81^18 8f4l' H'S’JI I Sit'S l;.tJ ’I.ml cll8 '1111 I 

*Jl8t 4^ (88 I 4^ 

Ilf® ^8i«ic*t I w^itwa fwfe limits 

8188 am 4? lit-'; (.1^)1 IIS'S* *(%« 

8*5tf«8 I S181S 88S S*!? :® I fl81 

C'«1Mtfl 411^1 8^^t8lfir llll 1fC8 I ifia 
^«88 riCHCIl if'll f81818 ifistw I 

^881* I 

f.88t if-tfll, (J»85 IW^II I 

?l8mc8i 8i*f89i dim 
8tt1 8f1is?l 'SfCI 1»8)t,8 alJI t 4^ ltd C18°l8 
818 ifS'S 8*81 fill C8^ Itllt S t«88 
1>8lWla I 

^'9 q5»lt?W9 Villtl dm# ^8 *^8^ 

ruisrsf' 8ifW8 ifiM Item nfti 

^^18 85111^8 1 85f8ttW ItatW^l ifiw » 





»ttcs I '«rti?jii^ti«i 

'f(t*« fn« <t«rs[c«|sil C*lt ^tSM 4 ^ fp® 

’»t» ’iTlutif I «ci3 «re® «f5i 

cw^f? 9?c« 'awc*i ■a^^s 

I *9 ^tu*(9 sna. cw 

SnuPt '««9'>llc< atai 

ac«rci 5 H 351 1 if' 0 ' ^i!r^ jjw c^H- 
CTit atai cH^ta ^:»u a6«i!i staff's*! s 
atai c,?^a ’Hsrs'i i aa atai 

caata af«ii i a? atcal aasifa 

c*it^f«faa ’ita^ atai i^Fai fk«ia i 

«Ci£p’SSiI ( ) 

caaT a’^aaP^al, c^aa— aw’aa 
aTa^iaa aa«^« afa^a ’iv?ia;a acaj ‘«3 
ai»1a a^ta ^ca acapta % ’bm i ala- 
■^Scaa ataa ai at«»w atav aacaa ?iibta 
■sJti^taa a) acsa acai -sfaf^® i a^'cs 
ca •if’Pi at^i af'parai^a «aff3« afsaic^E 
cat at«i ataaaa ai atataa aarfaai faatc® i 
Jil^ atcap i5iat9 ai^ita cas aT?a 

a’^a ^ca aaa asfaai ■sit a afsai ata i 

<«t 'tt^awa aaifaai atta araiaiac-^ ^aataa 
a^wt acaaaa aat i >at aft ata atcat acapnia 
atta a«ai ata i 

<a^ aflia caa^fa aa; ai ^aaj ’tf's^ atatfe^i i 
caat afaaaf^at 'sa? ^«aa. awfa i tai 
aJi^a €t«f capar i aiapata ^faa ^a, ’jai 
« affista awta ai?(atai -'ifataS® afaattf i 
a^fta fr# «*)5aa afaatce i 4 $ 

^ 4iaaa faf«ri ?tcaa at?,af aaa « atttjtc^a 
atc^ I a#ta af^a aitca ca a?fia ai^fa 
a'^ata afaatis? «tattaa _aaaii ^ftfaa 
f®aa« atca i >a^ftta awfe aataa 'atta at«* i 
Ptataaafaa atai aa® afa tjaa >aat atata 
^aat^f aaa ^aatatamaa aPnaa a?«a i 


atacaa ataa atta Jiaaila a'ai a^a -aaiaa 
®na fat^t a^ata araatta i aiaa afaa'^fa 
'H* •atata atat aiaca®5 i aata afaa alta^ 
^fa ars^s ‘atapaa' faafaa a^ata attaa i 
^'S' at^iaa i'sa »(a c'^ua ca catfa® iafa- 
atai a'^'ata ^tt? asatat ^'atcT atai ata ca aiw- 
aacaa at»ia aat a’fai^taa •-«>.« aptif ( iiai 
a: 'as t afacaa ata taafia 'Piaattawa i 
afacaa ’:(#ac-»3 aaistc*! atss st® catfa* 
a«a faa atam aft? 'satai ifiaia ata«fi 
tataaofi?) 'e aata ata-p atataa ffai 
■»tatai aa® >«t afaa faafia aifaai atfaca ! 
a®aj^5 as >iiaat:a a«a aaa- ( 
atfaat^aia .atfa® aica aa i 
%n> aaaa «i»ia af’pafat'p ai®^at siaattaa 
atf auaa aiaa a’s a« ’ 3 ,afa^ atif i 
atam aa®, 'ata fo, ?3aa '^a. ataf®, cat®iaj 
358, ^Fa® 358, aai35«, '5aea% « 

3(^1358 I asa 35 t 8 a '^n aata 5^ ^ita i ct«- 
aapta «caa a^tta ?’» « aaat^ta %8»i i 
aiapta a^a fti a?,aitai aaw aaaata 
t®a®5 faiag a'^aits i ;.a5aata S8ta 
^faa «aa aia?'''t«t caiaiata aatfa aFaa i 
^ ?tiaa ^f88i w'aia ia calf atcatai atai 
aiiat 2 tatf attei ca®aata ♦tf'statw fata 
2«aata»ft, aata '^acatatata caat faaflH 
ai« ; 3t ® iaaiaa 'ftf i 

•'^•f ( at»nfa ) 

•tl>»IP8t I 

visura caata atta catt®a aa^s ciftataa'Jt 
ittaa sit«i355ta aff® a'aca, c*itaTftc?a afjiatS 
fata «tfa®)'a5 att«a afeaaat ataa 

ata afaaTtf i a'Sata an*i ataa aa 
ait^lai sij? ®ata af«® aftafts? i cfcaa catt^t 
t»tfa -S Ttwt atftf ata i 



CW^ si’ll I 

^wffv ^«if T»f» cw Ttwt 
«if«’5 <i^r»»i I c»ii ’i»i«ti I"* I 

cf It nUiWl »i’il I >•1 f icHa 
Wk c’«t*ttW raw^f« iitcf I iVf. awn '•ws 
a>«fnw*in t!» I can awn ai*iaw i 
afTWra Nitsi I*, If aaw I 


.nr>ai^mf«i 
cf at vaait i 

mtela »wi‘rt^«')a aaw« a? Wi irtfin 
na'« afti*rt a<ata ’nantafU niaa ften 
wti^a nfatfoft cf at wta afna « fawta 
^•1 1 war aaata «t»a nte* i <at «f 
ai« 'at ftta at « 5 « twaftw 
aat »itn I 

a- 




afeat nf« catani aitata 

aaai law awa aai, 
cai^u^w fcna aw 

ntfaw <aiui aiiFa aiai i 
'ntnafa'fi '4tata atf®, 

•la 'stafa w atf«, 

«ia fc^ 

faw Btfq ntfa«ii 


at'sa, wf wtaai cata, 

^aai i*ia awa aai ! 
caat ?cai aw «ai 
a® ca ajw a:(iai. 

«TtB w arc* 

f ctf cn1^^ aiai“ 
atc« ca itt af'aata atci 

^sfca at ca awa atai i 
HwaataBjf ata ^<5i 


natt'sawi r»ai& if? aiiaasaa catatat^a nfaat ntfacacf, taf ^fve |*f ftat cawtat# 
aiw aitfiiai cat'sta ataia afaai. fetfaa i aaa f¥f»n« atfaw's |f? aataa >$m aiai ^fffi 
<01 ifiSEii atiiattft— cw caw ata 'ataiw faafa fwa^t i, 
aai cwil ata -«a ajaatf ta. afaai 'bti aitfa* ‘at atw a«fi| <rwr« <» aiw nta a» am 

a«l I fWia, atf» ai, ca at>i faa tffe at anal 

aHaaatj;a cataa atwatfaiica cataii aiitwcaja wt i* 
i caiatatiti a<at atw fa| nt» ca caraa catatatu atja afia« ^ 

^canw^faa atw cal,a atfitwa.; t|ff au «0l atmtaiWi^ 



»*». I J c*wt« CTt?;® I 


w 

C8*i ’»r»w t^itWv »tif rtt* 

‘ll« ’iff^tCIE— fil w ft*# 

»tf% f I 

fsf^ s^f frtia 5tr#it 

ftfiw f 

ft«l CB1 ? f «f •« Cff 1 1 
“ftff «f Iff- f Cf#, Cf f f fit ^ff ?' 

•c#f f tff, f t>tt— ■50 fUf ftlf 
f f 1 ftf W «t»ll fi[ *ltf )• 

“Of («f !“ 

ft? ffs fi ?r»i«i ftff 
f#f I ff f 1^*1 fWl f«f51 fig? 01*1* 

fif? >i#a f«ff cff*iifft*i. sf® flfi 
cw f If sfiiif ff »i I fi oHf 

tf^f tin fttf? cf tif? fwi eftti cff I 

ftffe tgtfi f ftcf fiPif, ff Of f fi fW? 
fffit? f tw f tfnsi ?ft?ttf, ff f o ftfi ftfit? 
f r?if ftnjwtf fi I 

fftlW Cf flftflff ?t»i*i *ffff ?*if8 o 
Tf ?f i f 

“clltftff# C?Bt? f 1 fff ?" 

“f1“-f*l»Bll f, 4 r??C? ?ff fft'ff ft's 
ffi, f1 o fifiit. « fft 

ft? fif t? cft i* 

*«tf, ftf,— ft? fiff fl*tf ftf fffei 
fff? ifSllfilftf ft? CftflffW? I’ffWt 
f f??1 ft« ftfltf 1 1* 

«fp fff ? f“ 

Off ftiff ft* cff N fif o. f tfif 
ffil f Of f fff «f tftst ftf i? I If If 
*lf<f f1 if^T fW— ffff fl ffft fTf f« 
Cftf ft? I' 

fff ftif Htf ftf 1 f tg# 
f iilfftfli Iw ttftn-fiFf > f ftff f tfff- 


“ftff frftw ftrfif, ff ffcf ftff C*ff1I 
>t» fif ( flu %t ft^Sf ) ft? cff I fttf fttf 
fftf 4lf felfl fft? ft?— ft^ Off Cfift? 

fttf tf f If ftf in I cftf ftf ftn\ ot cftft? 
S«t? fift?— ft^l? foi mg ftff? ^tftiPff^s 
fo Cftft? I cf ff 4 ntf tnif cfiftt? cft 
Cftft? r* 

gff f Iffttf? fl* ft?i ftnt? fttf 5tff?1 
<* Cf tf fUftw Cf ff nt? fti?tf f Cft ft*fif 
?fff — 

“ftni? ftf tfi ?if t?f ^r??i?? ftt 4i« 

cfi ?ff cntf t?t^ ntt? fi I” 

“tn cfoi fi, ffftif? #fii? nf rttf 
(?t5 fif 4^ fttf? ntfo, 4 cfiftnt nt<^t i 

f^^Jlfff %f*tWf fifitf 'Jiff f ift? aV fM 
ot? O, Cftft? fsto? «t? 4 ?ttft? «?l 

Cftft? cKf cnif Cft. fttf ftff flu, ft?i 

Cftft? c#t»f Cf? ni I cfff 4if ?tf^ c#?) t 

^tnf-ftf n#i« n?t cftft? 4? ntcn eft *t 
irtf Cf ? cftff? ftf 4tf f 5 ft® i" 
ff? ffH® f t?1 eff , f tr® (W«?t? 99 f tf 1? 
cn»i? Cfi® ftcfftf gf? nfff— 

*?t#\ ft 4fH ffl ?f ft ft, ft? 4®| cfin 

cfftf ft? I f«i nttft®? fifj trf 4tfi 4® ft? 

f ?f 4fflf ffl fO, iJlf ffl fttff fff tff 
Cftft? r 

ipffe 4ff5t ntarffjf?t ?tft? ft cftft- 
nt|t? nifilt ftf I 

fff fff «|« ®tf?f, ffft?® C5tlf? ft®1 
4®itit fffw *itf?ffi, fift? ftf ftf 4t 
Cf ntfffi ttfi fifi® stffiftf 4? c««i? TfSsft 
4®ti f®f ffftf— fftfi f fft? ftfRft? f ffc® 
fttf— ^?t? ftf ftf eft® fttf fttf 4®®ff 

ttft fft ftife ®t®tf ifti® f< ?>? f® «ift? 
fit® f tft?l *lf?lf — «llft®tf Cf ij? f t?l ?ff I 



m i I > 5 *c <<< 1 , 


’rJW9 ’ffw Nil w wt*it^»i, 

««ft< vHiw «tf»i»i, 

«M Cf f •!’« ‘•tHt* f«s>l’ 3FI* Slifiiw 
«if»i»i, »t?i'i •■j;»ii vwa *H'v« 

«rfti ««»T« f iw« «»C5 1 

lt«^9 ’!r»l»1 “^fir llfsf C*IUH? ^lU'S ^15 

' 81 ^'® utai 5t«f4 -ea c^c® »f(ia r 

aFi» *ittata 1;'® 

•nf’W— r^aF^l'sta ^csta jiw? cmi® 

cn ^-Awa »itc«f« ♦lafi'f ’jfa*! 

iwiCT ?Asi .:»i»»t*i?ta ’uri ?f5ai 
fiffii«i 'snst •itata ’ifai'BC?— cat«9f 
W'l'tai’ta cvtsfat^ ariisitstti®!? i 

•lafir^ f5»i> w.x^'pa ^tf*!*! aw 
5rt*(i =»(tairi =*fac« "itfw. fa»i> 

c*M 'sfsiafa «»» ai' 5 i f?»i 5 % 

^tatc^a s)t*iiai»i caW^ai 3F(wa *jraat<§ 

3 Fif crata apai *rtr«»i 1 faii^ nif’aa « 
^at.»f aiai «iAafa afa»i 1 

feoffee-* «!g<i; ^faata w® 'siata 
ca «ita caA fw Afeata >{«tasii s?t$ ?aT^ 
fintW aitf^sf I 

“«atfa a? caita atta a’ a^a atfa fa* *11 
CTt ntara, atan <a?cai •ata caat^ c<irata 
•ml— affv atw<6« "^fa C51?— ca fira afear uiw 
acaff*! astawa aawa ifat— faatata ca 

cita ca wa^i f«a r 

fsa^fei’a caW anata aa 1 
. “f¥ ai aa ata)~«raw; ^aa*' .aaa a^« ca 
cwiata f»s ata ai ca fa:acHfa 1 atata cata aa 
catata atta aifa^ aacai 1 " 

caai ataata ^rtcataata aaa faa «ifaaifa'B 
fitl caa. aaa c’ata atwl f«aa’ yfwa 
aaca atA ata ai aattaatai atatwt at A 
ata I iff aaa caatA ataa 'ata® ®aa' 
a»tw wtA afaia atfaa I 


atatci I ffva cafaai 
faa cafitt cata ai at ca, at (aaiS aaa 
®tata cacaa ^aa aa^ fta atfaai cam 
feat aataact afp' caa •, 'stata cata atc« 
atfaa caa a atwfea ataiai ca a«>ta aaa 
sta faat ®tfec®ci— atata ata ^ata att 1 

feat atca atca cafaca att«, fTf 
'Slate ? cafaai atamca aifaai 'atacHfj atfa 
at'a® I feaita aaf® 'sta cafaai ca caa atfa 
1^1 ^f^a ata cafaai feaita aaiaa ata® 
atfeai afeia— feat aw aca afta atfa 
aaca ata i" • 

fa ca afata ca atfeai Ita att a ai - 
lf«ta! cafatat ®i?ta aai fefaai afat® tail 
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THE PURANAS AND THE 
CHBONOLOGT GF THE PBE- 
MAHBTAN AGE. 

‘‘Historical Criticism, that is, judg- 
ment, is practised not for the purpose 
of disbelieving but of believing. Its 
object is not to find fault with the 
author, but to ascertain how much of 
what he says may be reasonably taken 
as true”. (Dr, Taylor). 

The Puranic literature is an important 
source of Indian History but the dynas- 
tic lists have become very much vitiated 
by the successive revisions that they 
have gone through, The origin of these 
accounts must be traced back to the 
heroic poems that were sung by the 
bards and ministrels in the Courts of 
the ancient Kings and Nobles. These 
were generally composed not in the 
learned language of the time but in the 
popular tongue. It has been conclusive- 
ly proved by Mr. Pargiter that the 
original account was in some form of 
Prakrit and it was only in later emenda- 


tions that all prakritisms were replaced 
by Sanskrit forms. These songs were 
afterwards put to writing and supplied 
the dynastic materials to the later^ 
Puranas that have come down to us and 
are mainly devoted to the worship of 
particular gods. The original authority 
for the dynastic lists is the Bhavisya 
Purana, but it is practically lost to us, 
the copies that have been found are in 
such a corrupted form that they serve 
no useful purpose at all. 

The dynastic materials that we find 
incorporated in the Puranas are the result 
of many revisions in successive ages. 
The original account has been added to 
repeatedly to bring it up to the con- 
temporary period by the revisers. The 
innumerable mistakes and incongruities 
must be ascribed to the successive 
handlings. The last revision as proved 
by Mr. Pargiter took place about 330- 
335 A. D. The Puranas bring the 
dynastic lists to an end with the Guptas ; 
and their empire is said to have inclu- 
ded the territories along the Ganges, 
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Prayaga, Saketa and Magadha. This 
is exactly the extend of the Gupta 
Empire before the conquests of Samu- 
dragupta. Another revision must have 
been effected only few years before, 
about 320-325 A. D. and this version 
is found in the Mss. e Vayu of Pargiter. 
The end of the Andhra dynasty 
marks a very important epoch in the 
History of India and the Puranic 
lists were brought upto date at the 
end of the reign of Pulomavi about 
225 A. D. In all the Puranas we find 
the chronological and astronomical 
particulars which come down only to 
Pulomavi the last Andhra King. It is 
reasonable to infer that the accounts 
were brought upto date after the 
Andhras and an attempt was made to 
find out the chronology of the earlier 
Kings. Another revision must have 
been taken in hand in the reign of the 
Andhra King Yajnasri (173-202 A. D.) 
who is spoken of as reigning in his 9th 
or lOth year in some of the Mss, of the 
Matsya Purana. 

Thus we find that in the course of 
1 50 years or so, the dynastic materials 
were revised at least four times. That 
similar revisions were effected previous- 
ly at short intervals can not be doubted. 
There were atleast two occasions in 
earlier times when similar revisions 
might be suspected. The first and the 
earliest occasion seems to be in the 
reign of Adhisimakrsna of the Paurava 
dynasty, (5th in descent from Pariksit) 
who is said to be the contemporary of 


Divakara of the Atksvaka and Senajit 
of the Barhadratha dynasty. The 
Puranic accounts before these kings are 
given in the past tense and they are 
said to. be reigning contempofaneously. 
After them, these 3 dynastic lirtes are 
continued but a prophetic turn is given 
to the whole account. The later 
Kings are looked upon as future ones 
from the standpoint of these contempo- 
rary Kings. Are we not perfectly 
justified by that serious break at that 
particular time, that a very important 
revision of the lists must have been 
taken in hand at the time of 
Adhisimakrsna ? Most probably it was 
at this time that the bardic tales 
which were so long the exclusive pro- 
perty of the ministrels came to be put 
down in writing and made accessible 
to all. The Scholars later on handled 
these materials and effected a change 
in the language, in order to make them 
acceptable to the learned. Another 
occasion when the lists were brought 
upto date seems to be towards the 
end of the Sisunaga dynasty. The 
Paurava dynasty comes to an end with 
the 25th King from Adhisimakrsna, 
the Aiksvakas with the 26th king 
from Divakara and the Magadha line 
with the 25th king from Senajit, (the 
Pradyotas being the contemporaries 
of the Saisunagas). This leads to a 
suspicion that just before the beginning 
of the Nanda dynasty, the dynastic 
materials were brought upto date ; 
Magadha then came to occupy a pre- 
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eminent position among the ancient 
states and greater altention was direc- 
ted to the Magadha Kings, the 
Pauravas and the Aiksvakas being left 
in the cold shade of neglect. That the 
materials were again and again handled 
can not be questioned and these 
repeated revisions led to innumerable 
discrepancies and mistakes. A care- 
ful perusal however may bring out 
some order out of this chaos. 

The Puranas deal with certain 
chronological particulars based on 
astronomical calculations which are 
clearly spurious in their nature and 
were appended to the Puranas at the 
end of the Andhra dynasty: It is said 
that one complete cycle of the Great 
Bear passed from Pratipa, ancestor of 
Pariksit in the 7th generation, to 
Pulamvi the last of the Andhra King i. e. 
2700 years. According to this calcula- 
•tions Pratipa must have come to the 
throne in 2475 B. C. (2700-225 A. D. 
the date of Pulamavi) and PariksiPs 
date must be about 2320 B. C. allowing 
22 years on the average for each 
generation. Twenty years atleast must 
be added to PariksiPs time (2320 and 
20 — 2340 B. C.) to get the date of the 
Great War. These calculations are in 
direct conflict with the chronological 
particulars given only a few lines before 
in the Puranas. The interval from 
Pariksit to Mahapadma is 1050 years 
according to Matsya Vayu and 
Brahmanda and 1015 according to the 
Visnu and the Bhagavata, while an 


interval of 836 years is said to have 
elapsed from Mahapadma to Pulamavi, 
This account places Paraksit in the 
1 5th Century B C. (1050 and 1 00 and 
321 B. C.— 1472 B. C) taking the 
maximum of 100 years for the Nanda 
dynasty and going back from the 
accession of Chandragupta in 322 B. C. 
This figure also seems to be unreliable, 
being arrived at merely by a Summation 
of the total figures for the different 
dynasties as given in the Puranas, 
Both these dates came to be added to 
the Puranic accounts fn very late 
revisions, perhaps at the end of the 
Andhra dynasty. Our starting point in 
settling the Chronological is the acces- 
sion of Chandragupta Maurya, 322 B. C, 
We have to go backwards from this 
fixed point. Much help is also derived 
from certain Synchronisms. The first 
and the earliest is the synchronism of 
Senajit of the Barhadratha line with 
Adhisimakrsna, the Paurava, and 
Divakara, the Aiksvaka. This synchro- 
nism makes it possible for us however 
approximately to determine the dates 
of Pariksit and the great war. The 
Puranas as pointed out by Mr. Pargiter 
were composed in Magadha and always 
give greater details, chronological and 
otherwise of the Magadhan dynasty. 

The determination of the Chronology 
of the kings or Magadha will make it 
possible to put forth a tentative scheme 
of chronology for the Pauravas and the 
Aikasvakas. The second synchronism 
is that of Buddha with his contemporary 
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Kings Chandra Pradyota of Avanti, 
Udyana of Vatsa, Pasenadi and his son 
Vidudabha of Kosala and Jdimbisara 
and his son Ajatasatru of Magadha. 
This is based upon the Pali Budhist 
canon and has been treated at length 
by Mr. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures 1918. It is however of great 
use in checking the Chronological 
results as obtained for the Saisunaga 
dynasty and in giving the Pradyota 
dynasty its proper place as the con- 
temporaries of the Saisunaga kings. At 
last we reach firmer ground and the 
accounts of the Greek historians who 
came to India with Alexander and the 
foreign travellers like Megasthenes as 
well as the synchronism of Asoka with 
the Yavana Kings as mentioned in his 
inscriptions make it possible for us to 
reconstruct the Chronology of the 
Maurya Emperors with an amount of 
certainty which is rarely secured in the 
ancient history of this country. For 
later dynasties, we derive much infor- 
mation from their inscriptions, and the 
dates, on a comparison with the Puranic 
materials, can be atleast approximately 
fixed which are sufficiently accurate for 
most purposes. 

We shiill now take theMagadhan dy- 
nasties one after another and discuss the 
reliability of the Chronological materials 
as given by the Puranas. First of 
all, we have to take up the Barhadra- 
thas. The total number of Kings in 
this dynasty is 32 *and the duration 
is given in round numbers as tooo. 


Dva-trims^ ca urpa by etc. bhavitaro 
Brahadrathah purnltim varsa-sahasram 
vai tesam rayam bhavisyati. 

It was founded by Barhadratha and 
there were ten kings including him 
before the great battle. Senajit who is 
spoken, of as the reigning king is the 
7th one from the great battle and the 
dynasty comes to an end with the i6th 
king taking Senajit as the first. We 
have thus 32 kings ; 16 before Senajit 
and IS after him., while there were 22 
generations of this dynasty after the 
Kurukshetra War. The total duration 
of the dynasty 1000 years gives an 
average of 32^^ for. each king, which is 
however very excessive. As is clearly 
evident this is given merely in round 
numbers, the actual duration must be 
much less than a thousand. The 
Puranas however profess to give the 
duration of the individual reigns, the 
total for the 22 kings of the dynasty- 
from the great battle is 1016 or 1006 if 
we accept 25 instead of 35 'years for the 
13th, King Sunetra. We have thus 
1000 years for the whole dynasty of 32 
kings and 1006 for the 22 kings after 
the great battle. The whole arrange- 
ment is preposterous. Again the 
average for each of the 22 Kings 45^ 
years is too high and must be rejected. 
So the number of years assigned to the 
individual Kings must be an after- 
thought and due to ignorant rehand- 
lings during subsequent revisions, in 
which attempts were made to bring up 
the total" for the whole dynasty to its 
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approximate duration as given in round 
numbers in the [^uranic accounts. VVe 
have two very valuable lines in Mss. 
Jmt. of Pargiter. 

Sodasaite nrpa jneya Chavitaro 
Brahadrathah trayo-vines-adhikam 
tesam rajyam ca sata-saptakam. 

The more reasonable and correct 
interpretation is surely as follows : — 

“ These 16 Kings are to be known 
as the future Barhadrathas (reckoning 
from Senajit) and their Kingdom (that 
fe, the Kingdom of the Barhadrathas) 
lasts 723 years” (Pargiter). To assign 
723 years with an average of 45)^ for 
each King is utterly untenable and 
723 years for the whole dynasty of 32 
gives a reasonable average of 22 
years and must be accepted in prefer- 
ence to other suggestions. The actual 
duration of the whole dynasty is thus 
723 years which is given in round 
nlirnbers — as 1000 in the majority of 
the Puranas. 

The Puranas place the Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti immediately after 
the Barhadrathas and before the Saisu- 
nagas. But this is evidently a mistake* 
Pradyota the first king of the dynasty is 
known from references in the Pali 
Buddhist canon to be the contemporary 
of Buddha and Ajatsatru, the 
6thSaisunaga king of Magadha. 
Mr. Bhandarkar gives a detailed account 
of this dynasty in his Lecture No. 2 
(Carmichael Lectures 1918) as collated 
from the Buddhist and Sanskrit Works. 
As clearly demonstrated by him the 


first king of the dynasty was Pradyota 
who had two sons Gopala and Palaka, 
of whom Palaka the younger came to 
the throne after their father. 

Aryaka, son of Gopala who has been 
identified with Ajaka of the Puranas by 
Mr. K. P. Jaysawal, naturally did not 
like the arrangement and succeeded 
in getting back the throne from his 
uncle. Visakhayupa is placed in the 
Puranas between Palaka and Ajaka. 
Mr. Bhandarkar takes this to be an 
evident mistake and proposes to place 
him after Ajaka. Placing the Pradyota 
Kings side by side with the latter 
Saisunagas who were their contempo- 
raries, leads to a very important concHi- 
sion. VVe know from the Pali Buddhist 
Works that Bimbisara and Ajatsatru 
of the Saisunaga dynasty and Pradyota 
of Avanti were the contemporaries of 
Buddha. This is a very important 
synchronism in Indian History and has 
been characterised by Mr. Bhandarkar 
as “the only sheet anchor in the troubled 
Sea of Chronology *' of that early 
period. The 5th King of Pradyota 
dynasty, Nandivardhana is referred to 
as the son of Ajaka in the Puranas. 
Again the 5th King of the Saisunaga 
dynasty from Bimbisara is Nandi* 
vardhana whose relationship with the 
previous King is not mentioned. The 
period ascribed to the 4 Kings from 
Pradyota to Ajaka is 118 while the 
4 Saisunaga Kings from Bimbisara to 
Udaya reigned for a total period of 
III years. This conclusively proves 
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that Nandfvardhana of the Saisunaga 
dynasty is the contemporary of Nandi- 
vardhana of the Pradyota dynasty. 
Is it not a reasonable presumption that 
Nandivardhana of the Saisunaga dynas- 
ty is no one else but Nandivardhana, 
the Pradyota ? That two kings of the 
same name reigned contemporaneously 
in Avanti and Magadha seems highly 
improbable though not absolutely im- 
possible. This conclusion is rather 
strengthened when we find an attempt 
in the Puranas to keep the origin of the 
Nanda dynasty in obscurity. This 
disinclination to refer to the conquest of 
Magadha by a foreign King may be due 
to •patriotic motives on the part of the 
Magadhan Chroniclers. That there is 
a great deal of uncertainty about this 
dynasty must be acknowledged, speci- 
ally when we find that the total duration 
for the ten Kings included in the dynas- 
ty is given as 360 years, an average of 
36 years for . each reign which seems 
impossible and must be rejected. 
We have therefore to refer to the other 
reading which allots 163 for the Saisu- 
naga dynasty which is howevet fully 
reasonable and may be accepted. 

The first two*. Kings of the Nanda 
dynasty figure as the last two of the 
Saisunaga. Such erroneous insertion 
is not rare e. g. the first 2 kanna kings 
are introduced ]jn all copies of the 
Matsya Parana just before Bimbisara 
of the Saisunaga dynasty but are again 
repeated in their proper place. The 
very names of Nandivardhana and 


Mahanandin clearly show that they 
belong to the Nanda dynasty W* Smith) 
and their inclusion among the Sai* 
sunagas may be due to the low origin 
of the latter Nandas. Mahapadma 
Nanda was the son of Mahanandin by 
a sudra woman and is said to have 
exterminated all Kshtriyas i. e. esta- 
blished an empire in Northern India. 
It is but natural that the founder of an 
empire and the greatest prince of the 
dynasty should figure as the first king 
of the line, specially when we remembea 
that he was a man of low origin and the 
Brahmin Chroniclers had a prejudice 
against him and would not like to place 
him in the same line with his prede- 
cessors who wese Kshatriyas and of high 
origin and came to be naturally inclu- 
ded among the high-born Saisunagas 
who were also Kshatriyas. The 
conclusion is forced on us that the 
Saisunaga dynasty was supplanted by 
Nandi vardhama, the Pradyota king of 
Avanti who became the founder of 
the Nanda dynbsty of Magadha. The 
United kingdoms of Avanti and Maga- 
dha were ruled by Nandivardhana and 
Mahanandin and came to be much 
augmented by Mahapadma who became 
a Chakraborty, a universal^monarch, the 
founder of the greatest Empire of 
antiquity. 

The Saisunaga dynasty as we have 
already seen lasted for 163 years and 
not 360 ; the mistake nust have crept 
in when the Prakrit of the Purana Texts 
came to be .converted into classical 
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Sanskrit in subsequent^ revisions. The 
total for the Nanda dynasty is given in 
round numbers as 100. Taking the 
kings one by one we have a total of 
123-40 for Nandivardhana, 43 for 
Mahanandin 28 for Mahapadma and 13 
for his sons. In some copies we have 
88 for Mahapadma instead of 28 which 
is apparently an error committed by 
later revisers, otherwise this would 
give an average of 46 years for the 
Nanda kings. So the total of 123 years 
for the Nanda dynasty must be taken 
as substantially correct. 

The Udayagiri inscription of Khara- 
V2la the King of Kalinga testifies to the 
correctness of this view. The text was 
settled in 1917 by R. D. Banerjee and 
K. P. Jayaswal, This inscription was 
set up in the 13th year of his reign /. e. 
about 157 or 158 B. C. A Nanda king 
is said to have dug a canal 300 years 
before the 5th year of his reign (/. e. 
300 years before 165 B. C.) which gives 
us the date of the Nanda king as 465 
B. C. There is only a difference of 
20 years with the Puranic date of Naiidi- 
vardhana But the date of the Nanda 
king is given in round numbers ; so the 
Puranaic account may be taken to be 
substantially correct. 

With the accession of Chandra Gupta 
to the throne of Magadha in 322 B. C 
we secure a definite date in Indian 


History. VVe have a detailed account 
of. the first three Mauryas, in the con- 
temporary inscriptions, indigeneous 
records and foreign notices. But after 
Asoka everything again becomes con- 
fused. All the Puranas however agree* 
that the dynasty lasted for full 137 years, 
but when the individual reigns are 
added together the total varies from 
133 to 160. The number of kings is 
given as 9, 10 or 12 in the different 
Puranas but “the best attested number 
is 10” according to Pargiter, and the 
total duration is almost certainly 137 
years. 

Thus going backwards from Chandr^- 
gupta Maurya, we find that the Barha- 
drathas came to the throne of Magadha 
about 1331 B. C and as the Great 
battle was fought in the reign of the 
lOth.king Sahadeva who was killed in 
it, the approximate date must be i icx) 
B. C. giving 22}4 years for each of these 
kings. Thus the Chronology of the early 
dynasties may be arranged as follows ; — 
The Barhadrathas... 1331-608 B. C. 

The Great Battle... 1 100 B, C. 

The Saisunagas 608-445 

The Nandas 445-322 B C. 

The Mauryas 322-185 B. C. 

Chandragupta Maurya acc. 322 B C. 

SURENDRA KISOR CHAKRABORTY. 
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BUDDHISM AND BUDDHIST A]^T 
IN EAST BENGAL.* 

So completely has Buddhism disap- 
peared even from Bengal, its last resort 
in India, that we of the present genera- 
tion find it hard to realise the immensi- 
ty of the religious flood that swept the 
whole country, and left it strewn with, 
innumerable images in stone and metal, 
when it receded. The Buddhist images 
described and catalogued in the first 
part of this book are but an insigni- 
ficant fraction of the images that 
actually came out from the workshops 
•f innumerable artists all over the 
country but even these will be sufflcient 
to give the reader an idea of the extent 
to which Buddhism flourished in Vanga 
and Samatata. 

The earliest centre of culture in these 
parts appears to have been the settle- 
ment round the magnificent fort of 
Candra-Varman, the earthen ramparts 
of which enclose a thickly populated 
tract of land 2}4 by 2j4 miles in area, 
and which still rise in places to a height 
of 30 feet from the surrounding plain. 
This place is now known as Kotalipada 
(meaning the settlement formed on the 
raised ramparts of the fort) and is 
situated in the southern area of the 

* Fore-word to the Buddhist section of— 

Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sculpture in the Dacca Museum”— by the 
author, in the press. 


modern district of Faridpur. Gupta 
gold coin.s have been found in considera- 
ble numbers from places close to the 
south-western corner of the fort, where 
the settlement appears to have been the 
thickest. The building of this fort 
has been ascribed to Candra-Varmman 
in the beginning of the 4th century 
A. D., the famous Candra of the 
Meherauli Iron Pillar, who came to 
Vanga and warred with the chiefs of 
the place who offered him an united 
opposition.' The copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Samacara Deva* was found 
in the village of Ghugrahati. close 
to the south-west ^corner of the fort, 
while the three other allied plates of 
Dharnimaditya and Gopacandra were 
found in the same district, perhaps in 
the same locality.® A gold coin, which 

1. Vide au^or’s — “Ghugrahati Grant of 
Samacara Devi and connected questions of 
Later Gupta chronology.” Dacca Review, vol. 
X. 1920-21. Nos. 2-5. 

2. J. A. S. B. 1910. P. 429. 

3. Mr. Pargitei’s— “Three Copper-plate 
Grants from East Bengal.” Indian Antiquary, 
July 1910. Two of the plates mention the 
village of Silakunda and 'a sheet of water 
called Silakunda Mr. Pargiter remarks— “Kunda 
means a large pool or pond. Sheets of water, 
of all kinds and sizes are common in the 
(langes delta, being the remains of old water 
courses or depressions, and have various names 
according to their formation and size, such 
as da/ia, haumr^ biL Silakunda was no doubt 
such a piece of water and Silakunda grama 
would have been the village adjoining it.” 
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has been identified as that of Samacara 
Deva^ was found about 30 miles 
north of the place in the Jessore 
district. All these finds of the early 
period hailin*^ from the same locality 
unmistakably point to the great antiqui- 
ty of thi.s particular part of the country. 

There is ample evidence to prove 
that this part of the country suffered in 
remote antiquity from a general subsi- 
dence, due most probably to a great 
earth-quake. This event can be dated 
on the evidence of the plates, in the 
last quarter of the 6th century A. D.' 
The vicinity of Candra Varinman’s fort 
began to be water-logged and unfit for 
habitation. The head-quarters of the 
locality had to be moved north on 
more stable land and the peo[)le also 
migrated north-wards. 

No image that can safely be attri- 
buted to the Gupta period or the period 
covered by the rule of Dharmmaditya, 
Gopacandra and Samacara Deva of 
the Faridpur copper-plates, has yet been 
discovered from this locality. Only the 
statuette of Avalokitesvara fished out 

from the Saildaha river, - below, 

would appear to approach this period 

He evidently did not know that the river 
Madhumati in its lower course south of 
Kotalipada is still called Saildaha and the 
village of Saildaha lies on this river about 12 
miles south of Kotalipada. This Saildaha 
village and Saildaha river arc evidently the Sila 
Kunda of the plates. 

'.)p. cit. No. I, above. 

» Op. Cit. No. I, above. 


closer than any other relic hitherto 
foupd. But that the conservative pvrpu- 
lation of the locality stuck to ih^ ir 
homes as best as they could, in spite of 
the natural calamity referred to above, 
is evidenced by the discovery of metal 
statuettes all over this area, reported from 
tc time. The magnificent copper lotus 
with moveable petals (I, B. (iii) a), the 
imposing image of Gautama Buddha in 

black stone ^ and the image 

of Marici ^ described below 

hail from the area. None of them, 
however, appear to be of an earlier 
period than the loth century A. D. , 
The decline of the settlement round 
Candravarmman*s fort was followed, as 
has already been said, by the removal of 
the centre of culture northwards, on more 
stable land. The place selected appears to 
have been Sabhar in the present district 
of Dacca, about 15 miles west of the 
Dacca city. There are some remarkable . 
ruins at Sabhar. Their age can be 
ascertained with more or less certainty 
from the frequent discovery in them of 
light-weight gold coins struck in imita- 
tion of the Archer-type of the Gupta 
gold coins. The Dacca Museum has 
in its cabinet six such coins from 
Sabhar. It can be proved that they 
formed the currency of Eastern India 
during the 7th century A. D.® The 
ruins at Sabhar have not yet yielded any 
stone or metallic image, but the number 


Op. Cit. No. I, above. 
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of terra-cottas stamped with the figure 
of Buddha and other Buddhist divinities 
obtained from some of the sites there 
associated with the name of a king 
called Hariscandra, is surprisingly large. 
A very representative number of these 
terra-cottas is in the Dacca Museum 
and have been described below. It may 
be noted here that king Hariscandra 
is a familier names in the Dharmma- 
mangala poems of Bengal and the period 
in which he flourished can be stated 
with some amount of certain!)', to have 
been the beginning of the 9th century 
A. D.^ 

The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
^visited this part of the country towards 
the middle of the 7th century A D. 
He found Kamarupa till then imper- 
vious to Buddhism, but it was flourishing 
side by side with Brahmanism in the 
countries of Paundravardhana, Sama- 
tata, Tamralfpti and Karnasuvarna. 
Paundravardhana has been satisfactorily 
identified with Mahasthan in the Bogra 
district and Karnasuvarna with Ranga- 
mati in the Mursidabad district. The 
author’s identification of Samatata with 
the part of Bengal, cast of the Lauhitya 
or the Brahmaputra river, (roughly, the 
present districts of Tippera and Noa- 
khali,®) is also now generally accepted. 

^ For a discussion of the reading and dale 
of an alleged inscription of Mahendra, son of 
Harischandra, vide, Dacca Review, Vol. X 
1920-21 Nos. 6, 7 and 10. 

• J. A. S. B. January 1915. “A note on the 
Bad-kamta Nartteswara image Inscription,” 


The position of Tamralipti in the Midna- 
pur district as Tamluk of the modern 
days is well-known. So, it will 
be seen, that the four kingdoms men- 
tioned practically cover the whole of 
modern Bengal. 

It is very curious that the pilgrim 
does not mention the country of Vanga. 
It can be specified as the country lying 
between the Meghna river on the east, 
the sea on the south and the old Budi- 
ganga course of the Ganges on the 
north. The western boundry of Vanga 
appears always to have been indefinite. 
Yuan Chwang must have passed over 
Vanga in going from Samatata to 
Tamralipti. The reason of his silence 
appears to have been the fact that 
owing to the general subsidence of 
the country towards the end of the 
6th century A. D., it had rapidly sunk 
very low in .geographical and political 
importance and did not recover from 
this set-back for some centuries. When 
the pilgrim passed over this tract by 
the middle of the 7th century A. D., 
there was nothing to attract and detain 
him there. 

But Samatata was an important 
kingdom during this period. There 
were about 30 Buddhist sangharamas 
with about 2000 priests in the country 
while the temples of Brahmanical gods 
also numbered about 100. It is a curious 
feature, but little noted, that the pilgrim 
found the Nirgrantha Jaina ascetics 
in plentiful numbers, everywhere in 
Bengal. 
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The* Chinese pilgrim llwui Lun 
(No.* 33. P. XXXVI. BTeal’s Life of 
Hiuen Tsang. Introduction.) who tra- 
velled in India in the 3rd quater of the 
7th century A. D. (Circa 650—664 A. D, 
mentions a king Aditya Sena by name 
who had just finished a temple about 
10 miles east from the Mahabodhi. 
We know from the Shahpur Image 
Inscription of Aditya Sena consecrated 
in 772 A. D. (Fleet C. I. I., P. 210) 
that no Aditya Sena other than the 
famous king of that name, of the later 
Gupta dynasty of Magadha, can be 
meant by the Chinese pilgrim. A place 
about 200 miles (40 stages) east of this 
is said to belong to Devavarma, king 
of Eastern India. Aiwther Chinese 
pilgrim Seng-chi by name (Beal’s Life 
of Hieun Tsang, Introduction, page, 
xl, No. 40) came to Samatata shortly 
afterwards and found a devout Buddhist 
king Rajabhatta on the throne of that 
country. 

The Asrafpur copper-plates (Memoirs, 
A. S. B., Vol. I. No. 6.) brought to 
light a king of Eastern India called 
Devakhadga, his queen Maharani Fra- 
bhavati and their son, the prince Raja- 
rajabhatta. From the find-spot of 
these plates, which is 9 miles east from 
the banks of the Lauhitya, it was sur- 
mised that Devakhadga had ruled over 
Samatata (J. A. S. B. March, 1914. 
•‘A forgotten kingdom of East Bengal”). 
The recent discovery from a place 
about 22 miles south of Comilla, of an 
inscribed metallic image of Sarvvani 


[3. B (ii) f, below] consecrated by queen 
Prabhavati, confirms the supposition that 
the Khadgas were rulers of Samatata. 

Unfortunately, there is a difference of 
opinion as regards the date to which 
these Khadga inscriptions should be 
ascribed on paleographical grounds. But 
any one who compares the two plates of 
Devakhadga and the new Sarvvani 
image inscription with the Shahpur 
and the Apshad inscriptions of 
Aditya Sena, will find it difficult to 
escape the conclusion that paleographi- 
cally, they belong to the same period. 
The striking coincidence of the names 
of Chinese pilgrims’ Devavarma, king of 
Eastern India, and his successor Raja-* 
bhatta, king of Samatata with the names 
of Devakhadga and his son Rajaraja- 
bhatta of the plates, also reigning in the 
same locality in the same period, cannot 
be lightly passed over. To me it 
appears clear that the Chinese pilgrims 
referred to the Khadga kings Deva- 
khadga and Rajarajabhatta and the' 
establishment of this synchronism 
ought to set at rest all controversy 
regarding the date of the Khadga kings. 

The Asrafpur plates were issued from 
a place called Karmmanta which has 
been identified with Bad-kamta, 12 miles 
west of Comilla. Yuan Chwang speaks 
of a stupa not far out of the capital of 
Samatata. A * curious mound, about 
25' high and surmounted by a lingam 
stands near an old tank, about a mile 
to the north-east of Bad-kamta. It is 
locally known as the Mahamaya mound. 
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The presence of this single artificial 
elevation amidst the surrounding pl^tin 
of level rice fields, is certainly very 
striking and it may be the remains of 
the siupa seen by Yuan Chwang., 

The tract round Bad-kamta undoubt 
edly appears to have been a strong 
Buddhist centre. The inscribed image 

of Avalokitesvara, ~ below, 

which was a magnificent piece of sculp- 
ture when entire, hails from Belasa, only 
about a mile west of Bad-kamta. The 
life-size image of Vajrapani Bodhisattva 

in black chlorite | hails 

from Subhapur, about five miles north 
of Bad-kamta. East of Subhapur is the 
village of Beharmandal,— a distinctly 
Buddhist name, in which an image of 
Jambhala is still worshipped. That the 
place was Buddhistic is further testified 
to by the fact that the Hindus of the 
locality will, even now, never utter the 
name of Beharmandal in the morning, 
which act, they beiieve, will surely spoil 
their noon-day meal. In the morning, 
they always take care to denote it by 
the terms — “ East village,*' “ West 
village,” “ North village ” or “ South 
village ** as the case may be ! This 
appears clearly to be an echo of the 
times when Buddhist Vtharas, with 
their unholy Vajrayana practices, were 
held in very great disrepute and looked 
down upon by all decent people. 

A fine image of Dhyani Buddha 
[i. A (iii) a, 3] in black stone was disco- 
vered in the village of Bagherpar, close 


to Beharmandal. This image, with 
another fine image of the goddess 
Marici discovered at Pior, about 
four miles south-east of Bad-kamta, 
is now receiving worship in the 
village of Pior as Hindu deities. All 
these Buddhist images, discovered in 
the locality by the author in the course 
of a short tour in 1912, will be suffici- 
ent to show the Buddhist character 
of the tract round Bad-kamta. It 
should be noted however that none of 
these images can reasonably be referred 
to s> early a period as that of the 
Khadgas. The antiquities attributable 
to that peri(xl, are the brass ckaitya^ 
(2 — 1) and the statuette of Dhyani 

Buddha discovered at 

Asrafpur. The inscribed Sarvani image 
[ 3 . B. ii. f] consecrated by Prabhavati, 
queen of Devakhadga, as well as the 
inscribed [3. A. (ii) i — i] and the 
image of the sun-god [3. A (iii) a-i] 
discovered along with the Sarvani 
image also belong to this period. The 
brass statue of the unidentified eight- 
armed Buddhist goddess [I. B. (iv) a] 
from Tippera also appears to be not 
much later. 

The testimony of the copper-plate 
inscriptions and that of the Chinese pil- 
grims would show that Deva Khadga as 
well as his son were staunch Buddhists. 
Yuan Chwang relates that Silabhadra, 
the chief of the Nalanda Mahavihara, 
and from whom the pilgrim took his 
lessons, sprang from the royal family 
of Samatata. He therefore appears to 
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have been a Khadg[a. It is curious to 
find a queen of this markedly Buddhist 
family, who herself also had shown 
her devotion to the Buddhist Viharas, 
by dedicating land for their use, vener- 
ating at the same time the Brahmanical 
goddess Sarvani and covering her image 
with gold-leaf with no less devotion. 
This awakens us to the real character of 
religious beliefs in the 6th and the 
7th centuries A. D. which is only toa 
often forgotten. There was hardly 
any antagonism between Buddhism and 
Brahmanism during this period. 
Harsavardhana divided his veneration 
without compunction among Siva, the 
sun-god and the Buddha, Devakhadga 
or at least hi.s chief qneen Prabhavati, 
appears in a similar maner to have 
been devoted to the Buddha, Siva, and 
the sun-god at the same time. 

The decline of the Khadgas of 
Samatata and the Guptas of Magadha 
was followed, for about a centur}^ by 
anarchy in Bengal, The eighth 
century of the Christian Era appears 
to be a blank in Bengalis history. It 
is only after the rise of the Palas in 
north Bengal towards the beginning 
of the 9th century A. D„ that the 
thread of the political and the cultural 
history of the country can be resumed. 

The rule of the Palas was undouted- 
ly the most glorious period of Bengars 
history. The earlier kings like Dharm- 
mapala and Devapala were not much 
Iqss than paramount sovereigns of 
Northern India. Flourishing schools of 


sculpture arose all over the country 
and Taranath has preserved for us the 
names of two master-sculptors, Dhi- 
mao and his son Vitapala. But ' thou- 
sand other sculptors like these two, 
working in thousand different centres 
of culture, rapidly covered the country 
with a multitude of images, the 
mutilated remains of which still evoke 
everybody’s admiration. Any one 
who has travelled in the villages of 
Bengal with open eyes, will be able 
to support the statement that there 
was hardly a single settled Village in 
Pre-Muhammadan Bengal that had 
not its Buddhist and Brahmanical 
temples, enshrining images of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical deities in stone and 
metal. The collections in the Dacca 
and the Rajsahi Museums and in the 
Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta, which mostly 
belong to this period, are sufficient to 
give o!ic an idea of the sculptural 
wealth of Bengal during the Pala 
period. It is no exaggeration (o say 
that many more museums like these 
three can be filled without much 
difficulty, if men and money are forth- 
coming. 

The supremacy of the Palas was 
contested in East Bengal by a family 
of kings with Candra as their surname. 
The Tirumalai Inscription of Rajendra 
Cola (1025 A.D.) shows that Bengal was 
at this time under three different ruling 
families. Govinda Candra held sway 
in Vanga, Mahipala in Varendra and 
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Uttara Radha and Ranasura in Daksina 
Radha. In the Ranripal plate of Sri 
Candra Deva (Epigraphia Indica. Vol. 
XII. Page 136), we came to know of 
a branch of the Candras who appear 
to have had their seat in Samatata. 
They are called the family of the 
Candras who had been swaying over 
the Rohita hill ( ). 

Rohitagiri» meaning, the red hill^ 
appears only to be the Sanskritised 
name of the Lalmai (iit. red-soil) range 
which occupies the centre of the 
Tippera district. It is a low picturesque 
range of hillocks lying five miles west 
of Comilla, the chief town of the Tippera 
district. The average height of the 
peaks is about 40 feet and the breadth, 
about a mile ; but some of the peaks 
rise to a height of 100 feet. The range lies 
north to south and is about ii miles in 
length. Many of the hillocks were 
undoubtedly crowned by temples and 
stupas and the present author person- 
ally explored some of the peaks lying 
on the two sides of the Comilla — Daud- 
kandi road that passes through the 
range at its northern extremely. There 
were distinct remains of brick construc- 
tion on a peak close on the north of 
the road, with fragments of images in 
black stone scattered about, while on 
the south of the road, the remains of 
what must have been a stupa was 
distinctly traced. 

Bdt by far the most important ruins 
are on a peak by the side of the ComiWa 
^Kalirbazar road that crosses the 


range at about its middle. This road 
evidently follows a very old track, 
but it was re-opened and made fit for 
use in 1875 A. D. In opening the 
line of communication over the hill, 
an old fort was discovered along 
with a number of other ruins, some 
of which yielded several beautiful 
stone images. The present author 
visited the site in 1917. It is a beauti- 
ful spacious plateau from the top of 
which the plains on the east and the west 
are seen spreading like an enchanting 
panorama. Abundant ruins all over 
the plateau unmistakably testify to the 
existence of an ancient town on it, of 
moderate dimensions. The hill is 
included in the pargana of Patikara, 
which extends westwards from the 
range and includes Bad-kamta, already 
referred to. We know tljat Patikara 
or Pattikera was a famous town in 
Pre-Muhamnaadan days, situated 
somewhere in these parts. A copper 
plate inscription of one Ranavanka 
Malla, discovered somewhere on this 
Lalmai range in 1803 and read , by 
Mr. colebrook in vol. II, P. 241, of his 
Essays, describes the town of Pattikera, 
as adorned with forts and Viharas : — 

This description accords with the 
ruins of the town on the plateau and 
we have no hesitation in identifying 

• Mr. colebrook read and thus 

missed the reference to Pattikera. 
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the ruins as those of ,the town of 
Pattikera. 

The Candras of Rohitagiri were 
Buddhists and the first man of note in 
the family was called PurnacandrTa. His 
son was Suvarnnacaiidra. His son 
Trailokyacandra appears to have been 
a great warrior. He is said to have 
been the main-stay of the king of 
Harikela, which is only another name 
for Vanga. He appears finally to have 
acquired the kingship of Candradvipa 
which was the tract of land forming 
the greater part of the modern district 
of Backerganj. 

Tratlokya’s son Sri Candra Deva 
appears to have mastered the whole of 
Vanga. He issued his copper-plates 
from Sri Vikramapura which town is 
now heard of for the first time, and 
which may unhesitatingly be identified 
with the extensive ruins of a city 
known at present by the name of 
Rampal, situated in the heart of the 
Vikrampur patgana of the Dacca 
district. 

The Candras were ousted in the 
beginning of the iith century by the 
Varmmans who in their turn made 
room for the Senas towards the end of 
the same centnry. Lakshmana Sena, 
as is well-known was ousted from his 
throne by Muhammad-bin-Bakhtiyar 
in 1202 A. D. Buddhism had begun 
to decline in these parts with the fall 
of the Candras. The Varmmans and 
the Senas were no friends of Buddhism. 
With the coming of the Muhammadans, 


both Brahmanism and Buddhism 
sufifered a serious set-back. Bengal 
sculpture went out like a lamp and the 
art was forgotten within half-a-century. 
Buddhism gradually, but fast, bled to 
death. Though the Senas continued to 
be the master of these parts during the 
whole of the 13th century, sculpture 
never again raised its head. 

The two illustrated manuscripts of 
Astasahasrika Prajnnparamita, one 
from the Cambridge University Library 
(Mss. Add. 1643) and the other from 
the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Mss. A, 15) contain a number 
of pictures of the Buddhist deities of 
India, famous in the nth century A. D. 
Dr. Foucher gives a catalogue of the 
miniatures contained in both the works 
in the first volume of his Buddhist 
Iconography. The following descriptive 
list of the deities that belonged to 
V’anga and Samatata proper, has been 
compiled from that source. Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton 1 . E. S., late Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Dacca Museum Committee, 
procured photographic copies of all 
these miniatures except two, at his own 
expense. These photographs are repro- 
duced here through his kind permission. 

Cambridge Mss, No, Add. 164J. 

No 17. Candradvipe Bhagavati Tara 
Arisasthana. 

This image is very njuch like 

below and appears to have been a Syama 
Tg^ra of the Khadiravani class. Marici 
and Ekajata on the two sides are absent 
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but the eight attendant Taras are there. 

No. 19. Campitala Lokanatha Sama- 
t^e Arisasthana. 

There is a village in the Tippera 
district, Campitala, famous for its learn- 
ing. This image of Lokanatha appears 
to have belonged to this village or to a 
village of similar name. 

Lokanatha is seen standing in abhanga 
pose, boon in his right hand and a lotus 
with a long stalk in the left. Tara stands 
to his right with similar attributes, while 
a male figure standing to his right 
appears to be Hayagtiva, though he has 
not the horse’s head. Two Vidyadharas 
are represented in sky on the two sides 
of the head of Lokanatha. 

No. $1. Pattikere Cundavarabhavane 
Cunda. 

This miniature has been illustrated by 
Foucher, No. 4, Plate VI 11 , in the first 
volume of his Buddhist Iconography. 
The picture shows the goddess as 
sitting on the lotus seat in Vajrasana and 
having 16 arms. The two normal hands 
perform the mudra of Dharmmacakra- 
pravaftana. The two lowermost hands 
appear to be in Varada and Ahhaya 
Mudra, The remaining twelve hands 
hold different weapons. 

No. 55. Harikeladese Sila-Lokanatha. 

Mr. Stapleton omitted to procure a 
photograph of this miniature. The 
following is Dr. Foucher’s description. 

** Bodhisattva white, standing, with 
six hands, the right hands— i, in charity, 


2, holding a lotus, 3, a rosay. The 
left hands — i in charity, 2, indistinct, 

3, the book. Four assistants ; to the right, 
I, kneeling, with an enormous belly, long 
beak-shaped mouth, here yellow preta^ 
2 Bo4.hisatva green Tara, (the blue 
colour of the lotus has been forgotten). 
On the left — i, ’Hred, 2, yellow, with 
4 hands (Tara).'’ 

No. 59. Samatate Jayatunga-Loka* 
natha. 

The god sits on the lotus-seat with 
the right leg pendant. The right hand 
has the vara mudra ^ — the left has the 
lotus with stalk Tara and Hayagriva 
sit on the right and the left respectively. 

A, S, B, Manuscript No^ A, /jr. 

No. 19. Samatate Buddhardhi Bha* 
gavati Tara, 

The image like No. ly described above, 
was a Syama Tara in lalitasana^ 
attended by eight other Taras. It is 
not clear what is meant by the epithet 
Buddhardhi, 

No. 21.' Campita Lokanatha Bhatta- 
raka. 

This appears to be the same image, 
as Campitala Lokanatha, No. 19 of the 
Cambridge manuscript. But Tara and 
Hayagriva on the two sides of the 
standing figure of Lokanatha are here 
represented sitting, and ^ not standing, 
as in the Cambridge manuscript. The 
miniature is a fine sample of East Indian 
painting of the nth century A.D. 

N. K. Bhattasali, 
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^s ^tcs*( »at ’*«n ’i»c»it Prtfi Tfa 1 ^ ?t(c-i r ^«t4 =»fa‘t «twM 'i»f« cW^ 

^t«l 'f*! ’S’H «!!,— 5J1 I Jltai ’(tfst ^"<1 

^»i «tt?’^i,-^9 5«tii ^5U® I M?« 'Si9f? w nftnmli w»n 

vwta « r» ?:<t, ? wi 'Bfi -fl? ,— ^'<<1 ^firsi cvH 

fwt’if’H, »wfn, Jfit'Bcitsi, f% ??ic« «tfc»ii.— >«t ?lla ♦wtc® cifcl f«N »ifcf *f— 

^fi|»t«l, f’f »l'9H, fi! C»lU«»? C’*1^ 5»1^ I Ilt«l)1»^*l, 

C^t«J O'®,— ■8«fel f* ’«'? >l"»t# I c»ll 

'^ftisita ?^ic'5 ^1 c«ff» « *f3*itcs? cvw «?l «rf»K® cif^ ^:W?i 

^filC5,— '5'sil t> ^*t9 Oi® ntw si I 

S9 c^itf'ers^*!, f’f f'swa stai s«i ^stw-scw— «itS9i s9i?i ftsta s^fir ifta 

sivsa scstisN ^tf^9Ff«9 sai?i fssife^tstwa sfs's ’««s •, ’sisai f¥ 
«t^fa 'si’iwi f’f csK»a ss fasts ’swcs csfs,— «tata ssi fs 'sfs? sfs fia 









ft«i =frfl— vfii,— »fii t 
»fK*l <« ? >Hf« W1 f* »ttl '^fim ftstflE ? ^1 CT 

ftf *11 f «»H ’l<^T*» « il* ft •15^1^1? »ir?« f*lf*W ^%W *t«« f» 

^ nf^ai^i 1 * •itf *11 f «<l»n •tr»t*ii ? wt fefsi «*ttrta 

ft^t»1 *it^*i c^*l <li1 ft* ? arti *W5f— *0*1 ^i» 

<a» *itf *ttfV« I <4^fei ftft *»*8i ?<*i 5»t3*i I I^T« Gift's «nrt? 'njait’l*!, 
*rtr«« *ttcfl *11 1 ^fir film , Wa <if«*i,— *AT^Altir, fwf*t «ff*i *»ca*i i «ifitfA »rt*R 

^WA « *I#A ’AAl *11 aiAl T AfW AfW CTfltn ^?t*1 

Afnn,— att<si1 *11 *Afin1 «1ir»W ♦ttfiltA *11l aiftsi Al-rAf*1^» AA,— «ltAtl*H *lf«E« C^Afil 
^tA «t<*11 ^A* ^fACTit *1^ flA AIaI AIICA CAfl AA I »lt|CT A ^afl^ AifAAl Af*ttA^, 

— <1fC«A >lfW *1*1# A^CA I "A^AA nil ^tA ^CA AtA AlAA— ^lAtA i*ll«fAl AIWA A) T 

(Definition) Atwl ff Att«A— «t<Al ’AAIAA CA1A*A Ha Ajf^tA AltAtA «W5 'StAtA AW 

(Isthmas of Eternity), 'StAl A«I *AA1 I fAfAAA aIw AUAAI,— 4ll*t AASIA* AIWA 

W — 'AtfA ^A^A, "lAlfA ’AlAtl, fAt 41 ^AWtrAAt ffv ACTA I AtfA^ tAtCA CAtA f AtftA 
«t<A1*^AtCT 'AAWA AfAA f*|«J fV ^CA I AfA I Wa ^A fAAlfe AtWA W, ^tAtCT 

<*\ «rr<AI CAtCA Af? «IIAA1 AtAtA AA AfAC^ «TAAttAA A«I, «CA 'AtAtA AfAA AA1 ACTA Al ? 
Al Alft,— AlAAl ?tCTA AAA AfA 'SllMA TA1 ’AtAlA »*AA WA Al ? fAffAAVfA 

AfAlA Al AtfA,— 'AfA Af? 'AtAfA fAAfe A^CT AlAA .AltAlfA’AHI,— AtA^A^ TaACA ATt< fAAA 
CAtA AtAfA,— AAAAt^ Al Aft, ACA fA ^AA A'AAl f^A «ltA fAf ACA I AtAA AA1 ^tfA CA 
AltA I CAAA 'Al^ATAAl CAlA A«\a AICA Al,— CAIA^ AlAtl AA AAA '§fAAl Alt AfAAlt^ fA?[A 

(VAA aWA fAtH AtAt^ aIaA AtAA ACA Al I fAA A^ ? 4?- «llfVA AT A Al Af^CA AA^ CAlCAA AAA. 
4tt4AlC« SNA-IA fAATA Al^ AtAl A^AA AtAA AtfA At*(A1, Alt! t^IACAA ^ AtA CAtAi?tt A?«A 
Afl I 1(tAA Ati[ 4 A ACA 'ATCfA-AAS CAIA AfACA AtfA Al ! 

fAfAAl Att CAtA AltAtA «ftA JifA A^CA ftfA AAIaI ACA I Al^CACai CAtA CAtAtACAA 
♦ItCfl ? ACAI «fAtA(VVatchfuI look^AfftCAA ytAffAltCAA I 

CAA fA AtACAf iflACA *tf<At A^CAA T 4»1<AICA AtfoiCA AAA JFtA A^AI AAItA At^,— 'StAtA CAtAA 
fA fAf AlfWA AfACAA ? Af? «lt4Al AfAAltA ^ AfAAtCl ' ACA CAAA (Quinine) flAttA fACA 
Atfiifl AtCAA,— ^tACTA fti^l fA fA{ AtAtlAl- ^*tAtA AA,«CAtACA,CltCACAAfA «tAt5 AA^tAACA' 
WAT ^IACAA AfAHAl fA fA| AfAAtW T AA AtAtAF ACA I AAAj.A^CAIA A»«tCA CACA 

ATA aTaCAA Ta 4^ ftAtA AIAI fAltCf . CA ’tf? «*t*F '*tAtA tAAtA AATa •tACA AfAAtCt I 
iWA Att^Al. ACTA Al.— ttAtA AfAA CAtA fAfAAA At| AfA, SNA AtfA lAtA CAtA At^ ,— tftA 
AiCA ntCA At t AALA a. AAA «t<Al AftpCAA, ACA ACA AFa ,4lt’4A1 CAtCA «tAtA.AA,AtAA At AA 
AAA AtACTA ATA^ A^fiA, Al 4AA AtAAfel AAA AA AAl.l f«fA fA ^AA ? AtAAt fA ^AA 
A ^tACTA AJA A^ AlAtW T AtAAl IJAfitA AtlA AffAl ^A{AA AAl AtfAA f AtAAl fA fAWtCAA 
4| Af AACAA A^A Af A<tfA fWAt Taa^ AtfAA ^NA AftCfA T AtA A^ffv AAfA 
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?ftl ilfl ’»f*|1|1 g»t 

^nfis^i 5jif5c« 

I srta «Jt*i rs(tt»i. «t5t5 

I r«rH citc^, i{:w, >i"ncir, Nicf. 
t«»iTc», ’i«*!tif ’if’ti #t?ta Jiw 

ff *lftl55 *na|fl 4»Ht«(s? (lie never 

comes by ringint{ the bell.) fefjj <f«tlUl 
elf'll ^f?W 511 I «f5H Jff?® C^T51 

5irt I n^« sfwtss >irsE« 5ir«i, '5^r>i 

S(t^ I <*% 


^151,— f'Bfsi 5Jtc« 'mti*?— nit5 

« '5H[t? fwt» 511 

‘if*!'* 511 ? '8f«T» WH »11 ? 

Jlf?® ^llf'* ?— «1«I5 5|5, 

« 

Hfsi 5(5,-nilC«a *15 5I5,>|9 Jit «fl5 1lf*5 T 

«t5 »ltl5 ’ 115«1 f55n, atM9 

^t^»i latcna 411^511 »5r5ii i 

511 511— t9tt ^5*1, 4t f5f5159 «?l«519 ^^9«1 

■siiMa «tif«. I Ji^w >«t ■ai'f’ii cmi't 

af«fir5i «5i ^fiic® *iifa i 

53l»5# I 


^5H5I I 

5lftf9’ ?|C*I C415^ 5^tVH 
^51919 9« 5f1f'9 ^9t9 «lt9l9, 

•(91C9 5»r99l IfIC’P ^fl9 
*l9*f I >fl51 9lf*l, 

9ir<f'5 15919 ; »I9 CWlM ttfsf, 

■f® 4I9C99 C®fC9 ; #1951 ®f991 
C5lt9ti:9t9 HI ®9 *1^^* 9ff991 1 
C^tHtfH 191*119 f4ll9 ^'9 ^ 9f9’ 

91H’ ^iflS •19C5I9 *liai9tf5l ®f9-: 

HJ? H«r»l i*c*t 'ar9' f99l (Utl 
^1HU9 5»tW 9ir9 H9t9t^ 

>a»l *(f9’J< ^1t»lU®9 Hlct 
^919 ^99 HH ®»1 I 

c»r*ii 



pr i 

( ’ll i 

^w m 'sna ca!i»irai«a •im jwa ’^w)^ ^’w 


a’Cfl afnw frcats i ^f*t«fa »iaw f«»fi»a ca^ 
^fa V9^ v’ta iwai« Ijw ^’nw i 

citi^ta it*« «Ht»it^ «<twt *}f«iata 
«•!? qfeta *l'C'? faaltsa cia sia^f? «tNn 
«itfti»i I m*wf#li« c«ft»ii, |c<r»ii5, c’tta^'t, 
at*i'c»fl «HMt =aw fairt ’ifft'Bi ifii i >iaTt 
«»i 'itatfl catena q«3 f^| 

a’ai« ata i 

“Sweet September," “l’as.sin^» hha<l«‘\v,” 

«faia “atc?a atw", “>ftt<fa ’itf'fe” 

nfiavvw Tsa nrafec afa ; ^ita ^ cattaa aiata 
^*ia atnwpi 'sfei Pa \ 

31*11 3(tata jcaa ^tia f'e^a »i’£'^ acn 
“W’a'caPa ctasatai? ^tfa^in*! aiffw 
fca *wtf caafatv cnNia ff*ita i ^i^iJai 
•itw tci Ptia cafe c’lc? vaia 3£iata att« 
fwia aw “acai fafaa ca g»( c«tata f8»i 
c*ife ai ma c^wa caca facawa i" 

ca ajata iPafei ^vaa «taa ana aai? 
caia, cat ^tata '5t»i a’ca ^c^a aarti 
■iffaata a'ca a'aa i ^itfa airta “la atai's c^% 
ala's ai i" ^at ataia caca aw "caraa 
S{fa aiara a^a| a’afata catfaa ai acs afs 
aujs fata cstata awife ^ ga caacs ata i 
sfvta amaffs atata atc« atafiwa i gat 
cstata 3fvaa staa i’ 

aial stata atca ^tta flea at« ^faia fires 
ataa \ 

ata csati aies faea at^es afses ssfacaa 
al aai, satat aacaea aiata caa satsfaa f fs 
3iiata aeaa ateat afta ata ctea faca i aea aa 


a'eaea i ^fs ftca flea esafe afaea afaea 
caaes ataaia— geaa stea atea eatt cut 
caajeafaeaa sfa a’e? a’es fsaes ataa,— caa 
sfal caa faattaa a? a? c^lti seas aarfa'g- 
a’e? a’es fa:aca s« satt a’aes ata i fteaa 
Bt’jfat) ^jies te^ a’a ai, atei salt ^srPaa: 
atesa ”at< a’ea ®ea aia i 

>asti aisisi aista sea aeaa «tcsis 
f«faai5a saa caa sta csiaa ais ifaia taia 
caa I cat "aea sttaa cs«eaa sisi esca 
fa^ea ^ia act tss' -as^s asa ai i 

3 ^ta ^Hta ata a?a ^(teasta ^aaties 
caes C5C® caa^es te^ s’9e« i 

vAaeai atata cssasta sassi seal Its 
stcasta as sis s’aea ai j csiats caa ss’^ 
staj* aafaa a’ea caes i na sai aas' saa 
sta sfiiea a’aes ana ai— ca sast® cat i 
s^ststa firea ateal atar i— 

• * « « 

Htftes saa aea ss aia a’a seaf? i st 
fit aaatta cssa stsa aea esaa statn sates 
arfafa, esaa ssl5 afaatea ^fsa aiea esaa 
siaai a’est sp^ea ca^aia i 

cat aifla aafeistas caa sit caia, 
nas s afas i cafaa «aa faea snaa at'lf 
tiftsia, cafa git stt cata ssft fsan faea 
a^t ajs a’ca a’eaea sta sieaa at ssft fcaa 
atfs ales s’ea aifta cssa gsfaeaa i stfa 
asfta s^af a’ea atfaai a’ca tites siata 
s'aata i fsfa stata gfaa fires caeat awa, 
Tafa ?,fs asta caatt cstes stata atstata 
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TJWrt cnt¥t« i|t^ «<s>> f^tf?- 
«W ! nf?® t*T»? ^13IT5 *fflM 

«*n cir^c* *^l¥t*I n^rer 

«hl <t| »’CS ♦I’tf**! I «tFf^ fwcs 

«t« '8C*I <f««^ fen fe’T, V’C5 W1 

’jtni c^ffel 'sta cbtt»3 c^ti c«ft» 

^fl«5 'S’lfl ’1''?»I I C6f»« ««m 

«»wi fw s?i I c»t5? ’b’M *iffl- 

fta »’m antN “>jcfli £«wa 
fa-^ta a'cw ^l? a«fa*jc4c5 ar^tai 'jjfa fta- 
^Mta citfe caiJ^lS I 'jfa «»tata fB^ 
^aj:a «’ ?" cn >«¥| ati c^faiai? ^rata ajaa 
CBia ata i caa a« aai afa a^ »’ia 
aai a’a ai i 

niata cBtcaa fa> «rcaa «ita^a \ aetata aa« 
^Ita ^tca a’ta nfafifa i ^ffa aiata cul 
atatl8 ita*a 4ti5 csca a’ca «ttt‘ra aafei taa 
vta gcaa %» ♦rca as'ca faata i asta- 
*ta 'ata "H^aata taata-vasa ^aatraa facv caca 
ajt^t«tf '5 at'itw fata a?ata i aiaa ^89 
^^ata caai «ta 'stfaai ftaa aa ^ara ?caa 
'eaa «ata caa a’ta n't^fwa "ata cBftasa 

carfta ?C¥tfel atapra*! ! 

• * * » 

ca^ ata a'»i at'a^tasta ^tfa i 
atia^ at atiataiai t«a afatsa ^fa ctta 
<atia fai ttatai faa cti^ eta a? 'sta >«a- 
trat'a *8' <a ai ! '«aata (aaf'l cat 
iif^ta a’lal t5 tti . ta fait atca; 
faata i ?faa caifr eta cafa aata^ aa ai i 
eajfw afa a’aa a’ta catat® aat fata 
aiafi aaa aaa taea atiaa cati aa cttlai® 
ctata “aTaa ^ttataa* ata taittiat, '^fa B’la 
4tai i” 

ealfiral ata atn fas 8tai fata aanta 


tr?1ia aaai a’la t?ata i e#ia aaafei ca fa 
atta caiferaa arfa ai i ett?tB tt^ ata ata 
at^a atta ■ »t?ia ata eaft s taattai 
atta) tia^ ttffia atiai at?tatfa ttest- 
attaa atta aafet fetai ata fata at#fa 
caaa gia eaaaia, Btfafaa faaa i atfaai 
afatea attta atta ttf^ia flta ^la atata 
aaiaa, 'saa at^aajtt atta atfaia, ata ata^ta 
ati <a a© atfB fata attta gaafa ettat cttii 
ata eaife ^at'^a^ ^ca eaittatta faaa sit 
^tf?ia atiaa i atata ctia^ atfnai alia alia 
atta c«ca at«a “awfa aata aa| atitl 
catata safaa i* 'swta atata 
aaata aifaia atta atta ta cata cafaia 
ettaa i atata atat.eaafei «aa faa faa aafit i 
aaait «ia eaf^fa attta ftaia ata tatta i 
aaial crta'ta afaB^ita aia i ait«. atata 
aaa taa afiai tttaa aa aacttH j^t aaa 
a cawa ©tt tea stt*? ' aaiaa aatwj afa 
?tta ?fta cal gt ettstSt sit sa tiaifea 
caaa eaia fatta i ca ca atata atata as 
ataiaa, as tt^ataa fafta i 
aaar ftaate -aaatia caife ttt i tafia 
aattt atata aafi atatt a’la atata tttt,— 
at^a tfaa »ca as ata at i fatis atfa ata 
fsa atata ttaata a), attisa aa c#ca csit 
tiatita scaa «ta tea a»ta “taata© 
atata fata Btlfafa, att afaft T’ ct ata 
aattai ata atfsta atta lafft i atfa ata 
attaa atta fatta tfaia fata a«tt, “al ca 
tiai catata cast) i” ata ata ttai atati 
atcaa «ta act taial tv ata atais aatt i 
sivta ats-tw tttfltta, atia “cabals a^la 

I Let her die in peace.’^ 

ata 15 affta^f ^fta ifta saiia tif 



>0J| JR^UI I. ] I 


I 'St? ic?s f^c?' 

(Bw {n ^'c? ?’tn I 

• • • * 

iv«5i 1*«1 fj^cs 5’«i ’»’»rvt'5t? 

fvc? -sinfit I wt?f ?i»i c'sSc? *rf^ 

»a?t? "It? c?*? »tt3? 

I»lt?t? ^t*WH (tf%? «tlC5 1 s^tf, ^T?t? 

?i *»«« *i«3 «i« ^'Pi'a* ><^’11 

4’SII Jf’c? fetitl'S »tw? ffC^ 

afmi rir(<5i ’s .rs < a \ >t? 

! vS’Bfel ’fl>lt9> <IW?? *1^15 

^»Ht? «r?^t5 ?tt? ffH C^ll? c?c« 

«c?, ^1? ^‘twi 'f?1 ?? at*! *«? «t? ! 
»ii9n g»i >«?«» « ^?f? *11^1^ 

I cn ^t?t? fs? 

nt^t I 

c>i !>*( ’WJta.’iH? «*»(?? ^c? rt®i i 

ji?iltl& «ftJ(f»it? ?tt? ?W ]jrif gc«I? 
C^ttltSl ?t? visit? I vci 

ifif •!«« I ?t?Slt1 CSVl Ifstc? ^t?t1 ?tl'S? 

'8*1? gw? c?15tfel C?? cvw C>?W f?§I? 

^if I «ft?t»It?, <?v| fC? '?f'S?fW "S?! VI'S? 

fsrttw? ?W ?t?t? 5t»!1 Vl?t? '?t«?tv c?? 
C*t*lt?l 

>«▼ ??tt? ?’t? ^Tvi? strife? c?f?i:« '?f» '?t? 
f?ivcv nfivtw *tt?*it? ?i I ^n? ^Tc?? 

cwi? c?? CBct ?inf5*i I ’I’l’® 
f?v fi(n cnw vtf? ?i I c?»iti»t? ’«i*i- 

vtiv i«r*t w we? ?ift?, >»itf<rfw. ‘sv’^ ?t?t6i 


15w ftrf? ? c'sttv t? ®t*i vtv cfi?i *t’f w i" 
c? vtif <<t? ?t?f? 'em «t« c?w^ nit *^s 
?i?i, <«t??i55 ???! ?tiv qfve? >*w 
?t?t? f?? wt? ^f?t ?" «Tiv fv| ?»i?t? 
Slfftl W |tfe It*?!? WS? B’C*-. W*l I 

c?t? C5W ffve? ?tvi c^isi ?ii ’ll '•w 
evt? V’c? ?1^? W«? f?l? cstw? I ®tvt? 
•ic? c? c?tw? ?t? v'e? c?»i «« '•v^ ?t?»it? I 
5t?(?? ««v Wtcit cvtfe W»I I ^*tt? 
?5‘tt? siff? 5't? *H?rf I ^CV? C'B'«?'8 CV?? 

ii?i v’?cB I ?i <ftt? ?tt? It'S ^fiic? firi« 
"tstc*!? I 'ivfei ^at? wic? "iftifei 

?’t? '«»I i 

«tic?l 9t«t1 '■(1111 wtt?? C«'S? fwi? «ttl? 

5 lfel f?? cvefe cst? I ?t?1? ??'8 Winwi c?? 
4 ?fil iflv V«vf5 v’c? fs* eg ?tt? I <«V?t? Btt? 

fvtv C5C? cues C^isit?, SI fvfs? «1S {??1 WS 
SI I ^V scvfe CStV ges? cstdlitl ?t? ■V?l'B 

fscs csfi scvfe Itfs, r«gt cs^ I ?tfsW? ^B. 
fl^TSI? Bt?f?cv 51« ?tr?M SWtS, 

cvf?t« csti St«Sl WS SI I «t?s §wsst? 
Stsi? css? csss V’ICS StSS I gc? SSI 
sisrf S ; stev istsw fsi? St?1 ^SW St?StS 
SI I ^cs? c«s?st? sifei '8SS sfve? csot i 
SIS s’cs stss fiBtsi as stfs css ^ll? iftl? 
stl5? fsev escs Stf<fl at? rv| 

SCS cst I 

%^f*rtii ?t^ I 



[ ■<% 


’iti) 




C^rtfjplts I 


(>) 

*II»IT? Cl>f rsi«fH, 
c»ll<tcs 

^fin in* 'sntn fnc* 
n» "fft ^ 5 t« ntz?, 
fv 95t? nin «iir« 

9tlfe cnt* C^ln ^515 ? 


' ( » ) 

« 9 tfe 9 C 55 ^«r»I 
^9 «tf« 

cns cn ntnn 59 fn i 
ni5 5W nt? ^ttin 5ir« 
«t nin nn n*ii« 5tf« 
cnistn *r?> nts cn 
>fa5i *itni nwfn i 


( « ) 

nn f«nt?t5 cnt*f stit 
nw 9tt5 nfncnnn 
n»«r ntn cntnf nt^ i 
1< ni^s : cn hH 
«itci5 «Tcn ntsin fnfn 
f 9 n c«l»it5 9t6t5 ntni 
ni cn 9fni cntn nnti i 


nfw^ 


5 t?l 5 f I 


49 nifvn m® cnin 49 cwitf^ mil ^c* cn 
9tn 9i'?lt9 mn 1 4t min 9 cn ni(» 9ir5 
9t5n itcsj 9tif 9t^tc« fii n'w nHitt* 
nn I 9 tn 9^91 n^ cTntn 9ni fin 
4911 9CT9tn49ft fef9un>ft ffn nw ntn 
49 R nil «itn fnw '•nin cic9 cnftcn cntntmfn 
nt^ lOT cm I 

4fl5W tm iinn mntcn 9 * 1^5 ifnnin 
cm I cn 9 191 9tn 4C9nTc5 nw c#w C9tfe 
4^5 1 cnc95n f9 9«n 9*t^t cic9 fnnt* 

ntnni nin nrtt ftm 9^19 ntm 1 ftii 9^09 
9^19 *15 cnJtfnn itfwn ntf9i nn I’n 1 nt? 
^n* C9t5 4f9tn ntinn niitni nfit9i 
ni cnin ncn cn nnn ntm nn 4n ncm ^9 
cnl mn ntm %nff 9 1 ’n 1 mmti cn nt* 


49 ntflnc 9 C 9 t 9 nw n^^* ntnitn 49 cnitfnn 
ntci ntntnl ntn 9 W ntcn ninl fnfn cn ntntn 
ninfiinn ntntn nrffcn ii[t itn ntn ntfn 4 m 
9 *tfft 9 lit* ntfii C 9 n 4 n< ntn« cwtn 4 n 45 
It® cit 9 Itint* C 9 H tntn ntti fn ni t cn 
cnitni cmtfnn itfcnn 9 tti fiin nw ntnfn, 
cn ntnfitm — 45 nt^n ^91 ntn f 9 i 4m 
9 «t 5 9 *t^ nitii (cmtfnn nm^ nfm) 
9 t^f ncn ; m fn cn ! ( fnsm fini 9fn*i ntn 
jjmttc® ijnnttin ) nt ncnii, nwti 1 49 | 
inn cnit it^i fn ni nt^ 9 ni 9 tn 9 nw 
fiwii 1 ntn ntfn r 9 9 ^* ? 4 t cm 9 C 9 n 
941 ntiftn “n^ cn cmttn nfii nnt^— im 
9 tin 11 9 tn itt 9 I 



>oJ| 1 








mfWT WIWS ^^*JW »|'Btlf«5 11W 

»KiJitt^ c.^ jj-stts fwicgst, 
ni*in5 ?Kfini '•jtPi ^t^ts 

’ffirw Btt I ^t»is(ic<r5 «pn 
c*it». «iTai« ’«rMs>twa? 

^tsic»« »iw r>rr»i5i ftpfai ’•fastf? i 

'Brt c?f5 « ^t»i5tiwa i>ta6s»ta 

^•1 it»lt^1 c*t ^ta fafKa 

>rBjfe •i^ii afir faam 

^fa 'eta '^t’tsitai a««i 4^ efaai afataa 
ca^tfe ■*!?« it^rta ac^i aca fawte ><? a'atcaa 
aw efir— '•tfaas »pif «(*trafs'5 i 
fa*w ’jfat'B BT^ ai, eai '«»tra afiit« 
ataiCT ^att^ ui^ «ttata aatlai ^taatai 
'atffca faata caf»ntiBa i 'affa atfaasj wraa 
afat* Bt^, ^faafai 'atatca 'stfeattea 'aefei 
^?#tta cat?^f a fat'® i cateatfei 
fiafa ata, 'bi ca «ffaf«t ata atatfi? 

I faaca aiatfa afaai ^tfa re|ce| "atata 
eft ai I cetae '*tettaa ca etfa cetae 
fta a^ce *ttfaa *aeaat« atft ai i »iiaa 4e 
etaita «?ta ^if atattaa ^a atreai ata fee 
etatai ijsi aa ali etatwa eea fe^te^ 
aft? aij «tai ftafta ai&atata aia atfeafa 
ftafft ai^i a^ai a^tw eiftatie i 'atata ta 
ft-ata etft >a^ aw i 

^Tfa ^taatfaaie 4$ etma afaai ca fe 
a«fai efta erftai art^a a^wff i atfatej 
C’rtiiaa fall ftiirai, atfaei-arH «^ata lafte 
aitan. ai ftetafaa aifafejiea afe ^ataa 

ca«ai ^ata ate 4et« "aaea i 'SaatafaiK 

« ■ ■ 

• • Vtwrtwa atftai a<acaa afftaafacaita aetnfta 
aftalali- 


atfafejiata 'ifa eta a*? 4ei»i fafaa 
efaatft 4 efetaiw atfa e^a aata fate atat i 
ett aftai eifa atfaei eaw afaai raaie aia 
afta 4® a? «t^i etata art i ?a cetife— «1 ca 
ca'^ fat afee eta atatat catatat a^e— ett 
afaai cat fcaa eatifaie afetfa ntiaa eattae 
efaai caeai bw ai i etaia aataa ata caaa 
ceaa ft 4etl fa aft fitalt atte, ett aftai 
ca etfa fa atwa Morpliology or histologya 
aitan efaw atfta eaa cetae eat ait i 
«tai ff^i etaattaa etcf 4t etata afaai 
fa ffaifl eta ee etaia fa ca% awtB cata 
efacBff I etata fawa carta cattea atatatca 
etaai etafaa f««a ft Btfafei eafaeta b#i 
ai aa eal ata few etaatcaa etai f fBta fe t 
etaataiat attaca etata ^ca^ ca aataatce 
etfaai aattatffcaa • etatte etaatiaa aea 
atata atai faatwi atfae ata ei<4eata 
atfeatif «fa ettf fttai ^tai Rea ateta aflt 
atattw fa ca% ataiaa attataa i 

eta aiaata cetca etfa 4 eti etw fa 
ataiaa afae eaiaa atie atfa i ett eta 
efae f faal ai efaai etfa etaatcaa eat 'etata 
caaatafa etia atftet atftieja ate ee^ 
'etae’t caa afaai etata taa fti>1 aeate 
eata efaie till eft i 

etata etatfia 4taa e caa aei atetai 
atftei « atftfejiea ate etataeta at^i 
etaai aewt ataai atftceia i® caface Btt— 
etaai Btt eiatcaa aifteiie efet a'Rca a^ 
atai .farta aee atftieia atta aetiaa afte 


♦ 1 # efeaataa aetnft ftwa eta 4fa»e ei i 





^Hirvi f<»i 
^Itftf'BreV^ fKV5 

I CT<ltC«I '•t ■ft«lfiv 

s»^ cn^tfw >»rw 

*ttc? s»i I 

>itft«j '•’jfei ^ I fHftm r«?li« 

CT^ ’fftc® vf, imi IftW w«i 

^fill's w I r^fl 4^ JlfRl, fl’H, 4t 

fnnE*f»i«rt »itr«' 8 ifl cat* 

»t«inr ni»iJt»i w *11, 

aiMtl *il c*»5i, ’itft^i 

W art *tfir ' 8 t?t« f««? *ltftP 5 H <*tf« 4 t 1 *| JJi 

cail««'« 5J55»i art aitsi «ftiat | 

>itf<«i n'Bi 8a « ^afcs? ^11*1 1 4»f« 
»itft«i-f*li 8 C 5 t« <*% »i«i- 8 a-'?arc?fl catm 
!i«*i »»f ffeai 'srir-'BWt atsta ^fsii 

witw «tfettiitw ai« I atwiaf aiirafeia' c«aa»i 

»i»i-8a-vawa al *ia[— aitata 

Ufa ai Prophet, *«faa siw caaa awn aatwta 

ajtfail 5 JS afa aju air «tatw an 
^8r atftw nil ’ana, wa8 ,a«i 8a 

narwa ^jsa aia atfa’si a8a aw fftai 

'Biata^ nita atfa'aj i 
4®1 a'? -a^a aai fa’a 'lal ^ aai i -aiawa 

catH« ^a fw a1 <?laiaa wiaa ^«a «fatw 
aai-fta-waa cataa ^jaa aa— cataa ^a 
aai afa aetata w fteai ai ^ai atta, ■atfa 
afa cacaa afaa a«^ "*ttl afaai aa«xa ai afaw 
*(tft ca “caatat'—at^atra atfa 4l a»J 
fwawit «»r'Ba 4^ ^«a aaw, iafaaiaa 
^taiaa 4a *i«a atfa^, aca atata atftai 
^aniif^ai ^a afaai fa| aftata afa 
"atata at atca aca aai ^tfar ai8 aal atannf> 
al ai caa, ^fa atftai aj^f afaw atfa 


[ aw, 

ai I wia 4i(aa 4i ca cacaa afaa ^ 8aa 
•aaai aaafa", aaa *^aa, aaa aawa a(^ 
aacaa aialca ca atcata atata %aa, 
faw affaaj afa 4^ aa-aacaa atfa*atafa 8aa, 
4ataata ataai ftai caai fata 8aa, ataa 
tflacaa faca, 4| aaa «fraa faaa rf ^at^al 
ataia 8aa ^aaa aiar a «atfaa aai-8a-^arcaa 
a»a ajta acaa i 

aiai fas caai a^atca, ai atai fas aaca 
cataa ai cataa aaca «8afa ata afarca 
aiat'l atftaj aaatsi aa i 4ac atai faf aaicaa 
^aata^ atl ca aa atftai afa aa i 4 1 ftaica 
a8 atfawia nraati aai 58 a aca 8«f«tai 
a aatatai aa atfacaj cai* ata ^faata afaa 1 
acaa aca catai aai caa aatir ^a^a afaca 
atatca ca acacaa ®aata aa atai atcaia 
aatat^l ^fata afacaa 1 ai^ ai cacaa ai 
atafii c"Wa arjfa aa-aa'ficaa ala aaaca 
affai aicaf ata 4l aa»i a^fta aa aai 
^'iftat atai iftfaatcaa ca Mackenzie, 
Stephen ^^fa ^tatwa ala a<a 8atf a aca 
aca I fai 4 aa aia at^ a8ai atfaaj aa 1 

an-atfacaj 4aa *tacat*t^f8a aata atli 
acaa a8att cai acaa a1<acaa aavrtta— 

^taa ^aatal acaa afaai a aiai air 

# 

at^afsiatai atftcaia I8atca ca4l aaa 
aaa ni8wia acaatca iaatfaai ati 4aa 
aat aai ata ai 1 aaa afa ai -iaaifta acaa- 
aaa aa ataai aica a<4a a8ai 4aa 4aii 
afa 8g#ta at acaa atai ataia a8r «tfa 
atfwtartl caaa aca afaatH aaai acaai 
caa»i%tcaa_,a5ata 4aaf8f8 fitaca8w 
atar ata 1 4tta «wia alia aaata cl#f- 
^«a «ta ^Ha^t ai aaaiafila ^aa aa cata- , 
caa caata aai '9 arfai ^ata aftcawa atai- 



cf«*<T^ *i^j« •«*»’> <3 ft nifeji ^ifts »fju« f«9vt9 n«i6i fi w w 

5iltt?l ,>«l > 1 ^ «(Wf >«Bft 3 f > 1 tftc«J »IU«9 Wt^JJ,— '«l 5 tW 

•llftw « <*ff««1 c»fi) «n«f Kt» ^1 'Slftint^ I 

ft»Ne 'em *if9t ^Tceit5*ii ^51 ft-JF*! i ’\n\m '«irn«i ’ttv ^ssi « ’«»tft s»1 
’Sf'IVK »Ilft'5J« C? «^C5fs »!Tft«I 'SMI ^*11 ■<I?»II I *MtW ft? 'IttS 

^ »w^ ^f9?ii « s^iiss ^I6tt9t9 e»a ns)is ciftm liw »ftc« 

ftS»ItnH sftjjn C^ ftj(H sjft I 9tft9t9 •» '^tft I 

Stw^ >l^tl»a ^»tSt9-^*fStC9? ft«9 s ftss9 ’IC8J9 

•llw ntftcsjj '«‘l ftsts sftw i2l?S mftsj ««(9 4lftl|s I >Mfaf 'JVrs »ISIC» 

at»n sal 95 1 “ftafs” *tftai ss- «a sft.ata csts?« 'SHatssft ml i csMs 

'«ft rtC5 fts '9i|alcf, s^sttsa %t»r 'nft9i »iiftfsi* cstss >isits ^faai *imwf 
^ sii^ sfaau? sts fta^i sfaw aft sa m?cs aa 'sca 

^t^mft^ alatw ; “sta*? al’ aftai sssft ifsts alta ca aiatwa aatc»a f^sa estate 

3,as sfstfs sfacs arfaafcs, araata atftcsia <fla*f 4sli aa«T ana ataiacsja scaitai 
ftataaa, Ians afftesra sfaaa aiatl sai aamcaisiaa atfsr® ana afatts aatwa sa 
Bwaii esaft aftasa ftt? atatfts sta'f atima acai ca'ss, «»t« fs^ ca scaa staa jiI ca 
ssaift “alia aiftatctsa, ca aa aaitnaa ^aa ststa at? >«sli ^asns asj afaii statics 
^tatcaa aata ^afs^saftai^ft ai^tftftata sta Anatoie France, Zoia a %a»naa <6t'i 
sfa sta ssl) fsfa swga sraatcfa <aaasai aafi-itsai sfaatiaa, fsa'Sra aatcatsata |a 
.atftsi aattatsata fasts satsa i ^ lai aa ca Zoiaa ala aatiaa aw sftssa— 

^a caiftafanaa aw ca ■ststa aiaata fsfa caailcs csli sfaatc^a ca Zoia sat^ 
sfaatftcaa stai aisaas fs at <n sata attai- aaata^fa alaa ca stca caftatesa «• fafais 
sal sftatft I lai fvf, ajaaiata aiTpfa aw sfaania stai sasj 4at aasi aftatl sfai 
ata ata ai afaai ftafi sftatfti <«aa aat- pi z->ia aacw >« aftcanaa asjftan arift 
catsat ca •twst'ass stai atfa, atfa ca afaa- fasta sfacs sti at. Zoia a fssa fsfa ca cwta 
sBf statora isit^a aaicaa >«sli p sia'f caftatcaa France dia facaa caai fs afaatca 
aatstas ales ae-sfa sftai statl sacaa fesa cal cana sg^fts stats snatsai sftis stI ai— 
filial fPics csii sfaatftcaa, stft ca aat aftes sti ca atftesja fastca 

ais^ st^ aaaia at?l9 acs atatiana as'Saj I ^lataasl asai;a ataas— atftsi asi fsat 
fts saa aatwtsai asj alcas latcs pstesa stat? ftstli i aft a«i aa sea states aatesa 
^aa * catacaa cstas sta ifi als at i gaa sa ntlaia fsj atl i 
sfaai itifft a^s at sttata a^s, lai asj Sasta s states a«i aftea Tawta s a“fi:aa 

fatal, atacaa siesjsll sat s stii sta sftcata as ales catasa stafsa astaai sns i 

s saita aw aiass fs at lafi facasi i aft 'Statcai acs ast callt atates altstatiaa ai*a 
aasif ataa sftai pj s fcatsa aa— sat lata fssa ftai ijatlai asat ata at afiresa ailatata 





*i«ii ^ I >« %n»t>i ^ir«n i f%« 

TO'e ’nm« fw? >*\ c^ fnnt«r 

I »itfi[CWfl ^i»n ncwra ’itai, 

mi «fPi n*t»i ijCTfl 

fsflirt wr f*«TB 

'5'i»i mm 

^it»ii I 4 c*i^ «»iwM ^r«« 
*ttw CT f5m *IWH ’Ht’l *tl^ftis-rt 
ftwir ^wt«»rf« 4^fir»> 4^ wtw 

4^< 4l cn? 'Btc^s 

K«I vftw *tffilftCf I f««5 « 

mn «ttrt Botany ? >I«J HS, AstronomyCB 
^ait?f, Physics 4 JISI 

msi«tr '49WI 4|ff« SI18IW* 4ltM « 
wti 4 ^siti c*i^ ’i'«i 

'•r^timaii 4 l w « ^ti^i 
^t 5 cmtw s»fl ® 1?1 
^1 cm «t((i c^<ifi( »i« I c«^fst 
« 4mTa »i«ii 

amr*i», f^9 4 Ji’i ’•am? '•H •? att?? «« 

?wm?t?, *?i?a *IC«J? ?5m at’^H l Ilolmes 

Autocrat ?r«HtWa, “mlf? 

fafm ai, cast ai atai ?tt»i mif? mlar? ftw? 

«aH mts m 

atfa mtm? ?f ?la?ta ata? faa? “ntfafi 

fir? I 4t aajfert atatH afiria Jerome. K. 
Jerome ?f»Httaa “VVc write with our 
heart’s blood ■S'laffna fata? aa?l 
•if^? Ua mtaat? mat? matPts aai ?fei^?i 
Vaa, fair? m?!^? caaai atafw? atat? aar 
ff?i mPra at?a i ca afia mfaat? faa? 4t 
ma^fa atl caatca 'inatftca? cam mat? a 
attmja a? i caaaia mtaat? ml a?atft? 
mat?? fw ai?a ar??i fa?tam ^ftia 


aita? mac?? am mt?a .afaia a? 4?t aiafa 
af??i ^facal feaata at^a a? i Jerome 
'St? fat? ?ataq atat? 4^ aaili «tata af??! 
caa I fa^ fara?tcaa ca aafwa %ca? 
«'53ia fafa Hyde park 4 ca?tlca fi|?1 'll? 
4a afca cwfaia ata 1 af maja maa? ate? 
4faa afaa ^r??i caatliaiaa, ca caa 'Stalia 
atca afa faai ^at^caca i Jerome ana fawtai 
af?iaa attat? fa ? af mfl cataa 4aaaia 
4ai»i atfa fa?i afaiaa, 'St? mfcl? ca?, fafa 
4aatai ^«a feaata fafata afaatcia i 
Caatca? atfaai 4’»i5 mt|f»i?f? caiii cat? i 
ca aaatfa%? maiiafc?? fafa a#r?a 1 mta 
faatt? ata atatia a?a atac? 4ara af??i ca 
ifesua^lltaii at? ^aatfaa caBtfata f*i| 
fas silai a??ta ??t« aetata 1 4aa ca cat? 
mtfaattf aaia j ca?ta atatts 
catai aaa af?ta, at^ awatata ?ta ai 
catai^ta faaiai atfatai sflt® a^atia Hyde 
Park 4? catia attc? ^r??i ca^t^ta I 

caatafatar atsft? atia nf??i ^aaifaia? 
4aa at«ai aUcat a? 1 fafal aiaat^t? 
at?a aai, faa afaafaiaj atatai aas a«i 
al?i SW? aaa mt? ^aatfaca? atatfaata 
a^?i arti 'ml af?at? ammai atia m i 
aaa «tiajaft alat? mftca, 4liajafe aai? 

'Stat? 4^ aa aet aaatft? mat?? faa? 
Btfmii fafata a? i aaaa ai fafa ^atia? mat?? 
faa? atiaa af??i fataia 6a cal mastacafaai 
faca? faa? atia? m*t s:ta?'Btaai flat? m^f^ 
mtatlai i[fata 'ttfaiaa aama 'Sfat? laata 
aai alta ai 1 faa afa caaa 'Stat? afaa atat 
atal mftata aftai atatfaaca maim mfaia 
afaia caa 4at atattaal mti*!? faa? .qtam 
af??i 6a atta? atat? aai aa ata 'Stat? 



'*!?« ■stHflti* ^»tatJi 5a— c’f’i *ti c^ ot^fsr ^owftva ^'b «iPiai ^cS »« Btti 
fewwa f’t’iji SIC5 >i^(, BfaiB sfawa >«5i5 BiafsiB fecaj ^it^tfa's 5 lai Sii i 

f«®a fin) ^hwa ca aa^ alatt? Btai fa^iB stis^i nfesita fiB^a firai «i»Kaj ^|i5s»tl5a 
nBi, 'Btwa f«Ba ca Bfar® atatc? Btai firai »ifa’ 3 [‘f ncn ffetlai ' 5 [f*iaw caita 
_ «al ^wiaa aita i ■iaatfaB a'a aaai aa i ca aa>itai ^ata 

^Btaa awi firai a®iCB carraia a® ^ar^a Baiai « fira^tsta S’larffir’a ca> « feaBcaa^ a« 
^faal «ttrta Btaia Btai aiBta ai Bfaii atc^a waava afa’aaiai a^ai ^tata «tatcai*f fi cal 
Bia ^tata Sanita a«l Btai^aaBta afaaa fscaia ata faattai alcB aa, aca^ aaa af?ai 
atf a ai caa 'Btai ^a®ta aa, «iai atfacBia «tfjrc« aa, fafirai ^fic® aa i bbIi «tfircB 
®ta ffi ’na, a"aa at?T8 ai i '^aatfaB's «ita gfacB aa Biafa aiaT» IfaB ata vaa^ a>aa« 
arfa atfacBjwa a^l afaa a^acaa fis«a atfacaa aacB 4iasia alai aia fa^ «(iaa' aaa 
aBjfila^afaca a'fa afflsi caaia ^ca Bta^isa Saartfataa tfitwa'acaiaa ^atfei tfttcaa fa^® 
■aaia afs'^fe aifiaai 'jcaa i =»Hfca? atfaai ata : >iiara <aai>i Ifa® 'ataal 

■^aatfaB ca facaa ai<a at'a’I « a^aiasfta cwfacB ail afiaatcaa *aca atita’w i ‘ai* 
’Mc^ aatala Btata fitis ataa c'raai acaj’ >aataa ca’atas alalfsa acaia aatf«l) 
atICB atta i ca a^r a^i «rt(Scb aifaa «ta aca a"^‘(' aa« aa, ®tl a^astastca aalarata 
alai arfaiatca ca caaa afa 'afac® a'^5 "aaiWi aaatlaiiaa i ^aa -aiaa 

■aarBa afca ai, ^aadfaa '« caaia c«afa caata ailc® alia i «tiata fawa ap «if«M«Ta 
«rai®ai "aarea ataai aiiaa i fa'ja feaacaa ’»ai <a -aaia ^ataa aaiiJt "a^ia ’tai alia ; 
Bjaiiaia Bta cetiaa ataia ^ali afa Btfaai fais «rtfa atata fai«a ^f^wBia Batfei caaa 
«il-cal sraia! f^fa aila ^aa filial atfa ^ta ^ta's aaic®aa artfai® atfa ai, »Tlca 
ffaiB faai ca aa laai at« a>iaa ca«ra ®la ^ata Bfar«fa i Bi'ai^i fi'B caHta 
faiaa crotatiaa aa i «ta ffa’Ha a^® ^ta Btaia’Bil aSa BtatCB 

fliauaijg -»t>f «fa >al afaa firiaf ’jfaati® atfaiB atiaa laaai aa anal aaia i 

Blfaai faira® aifai® aa, «fi«jasfl caai «fi«jall “9®ra, "caaafia" <iiai -raalna’' wT«i«a 
fa*i 'aaa ®!ia aaa aifaai firi« aa atati® ca aaa 'alfa laa aaw ca ®wai aTaaiffata aaiaia 
faaift lal ®iiaa tfiaa «(fa[a all® atia, ®ta ca ®iiai ®tatr.ai afa®ita ®fai« alatii i ata 
f%®a ca caai 1? «a filai ^^ati? ®tatal aiata eftaai® arfiins aai® ■ro^aaf® faata 
ai a»a a"l< ®f®ajf«« aa i ®il faaiaia a® ataa aaa . >a?aia afai« atai alatfa i 
Btia® aaa 'a® '«®6l at® > 11 ® <aa5l -afat, 'OaSt ‘caaata' »wi® faiaa afaai 'a®ai •rtaatfirai® 
caai fiaicaa catiaa 'aalt caai waata aaaaa afiaata <sriataa ®tiai caaaua fea^iiaa 
®faai Mtfatai atta aa alai ®tai fitJt^a ®iaa, alataa Itttlia 1 taaa Sastaatfa caaa Itfi- 
a«tatafftaicaia«aaftaM«ta aita^lfHaaw lain ®tati® lai Itatlia at alai Itafia 
faallai alai ®Jatl atfaai caiaa 1 ali^« cata® af« fta ai, aai lata atai ca 

^aatfaiaa aia« aia® aaa arwl at«ia liatliaa faiaa r>s aata atfipatis aaa aa i 





yiti. 

m’ft? Wt fl»l «tfTt« 
4 ^i»c»i 9 nftw « s««ji r^f«r 4 
fisa ?<fc« •iitfaa as? fewtiws 
m'fv'ila I « ’^CTM’tta ^ 1^*1 

aa»» tw c<f »«1 5 f*»«i c^ ^tf>i «t 5 i 
^5 >>iwn fwtnt «ttrfl»in 

mi fettfrtwfl sifttl ^fa^wj ai|si«it^ irttiT? 

f<w« ^if<ni fintfa»i « tm 
♦fwme ctCT *iTf 5 sift 1 '^w? ^ 

*iw« sfi sjfini sif^ ^tfsf s»r«m 

at ttit cnt •!« tf^«T •it'sim '5c^ 
aft^fl i|*'^»I'Bj « aiit^ <t« ^fw atm? 

ftttnt 

«?« sitrtr«j>» ?tiat tft ^«f »K«n ?ir? 
1 * 1 , wft^i ?iaH? catsfa ^sf 11 ai- 
^ ^1 at« ifiui aici 'SIM? a?tt «f?t? 
•tiw? 31 1 ? 1 C? «f?T? at^sfiT? afiit? 

iftci iti? I 111 mm? cmfsfitc? 

mitt it?tci, c? i»t m?t? CMC? cisfs^ ^t?i 

Citl Cllfst lf ??1 mitt lf?CTt s|l 
mft?H itc? I icit 11 '*f? *^t?CSI? 3 C 1 ? 
^isf itc? I awe?? ai?ii m iitw? 
isjittsf fill itmii ttfici csli i?i fstti I 
c? ifim? ifv at?l af?(?i«, sfiici c? 
ifiifl ittm? afiiT? iftiTw, a micsf it?tci 

mfici 1 tf?C? sit I ITCI a^?sf siffl 
aficB itw itt atwtiata a?i it??A 
an? sjii *itt ffecit itc? I 

«iit»t Slid aiti mBfai mit? atci c? 
tm? atm 1 emu amw i?ri ifii?i it?t? 
fii? aiti mill vm ir?ii mi, irnfaw 
mtt? aiti atitfii ifiiifi ati if?it?i 

Berrard Shaw «t?t? »Itfifill at??*!? «t?W 

at siWCT? f«tti itff?i ciftil an ft 
aiiwi ?t ftfiil cittcn mat? swtfmfei a 


[ a<s, 

fifsitc? imfirt su, cn at?CT? i?ttrt 
mfmn cia i fii a Siitiira at??*!? sjtm 
??a fsft 5 «rf? ^imfSi ifiiftci, at??*!? 
*11)111 alls cl? 'ffiit? afi« if??tci 1 11 

? 11 ? f?fl NobeJ Prize IttftCfl Cit Knut 
Hatnsiina? ^iiiiifa aifsf imcitici? mit? 
f?c?t?t I 5 lai atic^? micati f??i ifiimi 
ir?ci a ifa? f fi cat? ??i ici ! fii 

A 

1^ ?tt?(ci? ititt atfi ?t?tci I ci«f sn 
tm «ft?ici at?i ??< ftfai ift?tci, am?i? 
*i?a urn? 1 mmi *i?a iSit? ititfii r?ii- 
ci? ?t?i itlfsi fstca? at?csf ®iai it? a 

C??stt ^Sttll l^faBtCn ?f»i ?1 «f? Growth 
of the Soil, Mothwise mffl a]? Ittfl It* 
lf??tCl I 

mf?iJ if?? at it^tsfii ftit? sn ifici 
sf^mficij? aft ftc? sn i mffuci ?f? tl 
1 ni ?tCl ?? 1 C? itci ?cil ?ti 11 
cimfit? an? fill ?tc? 1 mftfijci? a«? 
ifac?? iiifa 5?t? atittJ tfti?i f??l iM? 
it?ci cifati fill ?tc? I wtficij? stt^ 
f r? ff? f?Sr fic?c?? mtift? f,fa?i ftrr, stfsii 
iiit? itiCT? mrnmf?? f«i? aiti i??tc?^ 

mfiii if??i 'sfaci it?i m? I fii it?i at?! 

itfin ?tc? sn I ?t^? fws? aiSitS ?tf??i 
fc?t?tsf 1 atlt? i?ttc?? c 5 tc?? lit? ?i ?c? 
« i\wt Ilia aliii ^t?a attw? 
Kitci Cl citm? lattm ?t? itit? imsi 
iti?i m? ai I Itci met 5<S?i cifin, amt 
ir??i, atit? itt?i cimnif??! ®ctcii?? 
ataca cit??? aci afi?i ?fl?i itm? gm? 
jf t? itfam c?f ttci itc? I i«.mf?iit atim 
mt, fii itcit ifa nitriii ?tm? fii? ni 
mti atcf, ?tm ematmet? atcat imt? af?tt 
itCT mfiii lit? fill mm itn 



*R<rti ] 






*irBH «tt<ttti|t?1^«tfil« 

ftftw I ’?t ^fill's 

C5t*t ^tftlsl '«? ’lf>ll*l 

sfilW srt, 

5I«W?I ^t5tl ^r?51 S*f?j« 

f»lfw Ktfi’lt? ^f«»I 5f*IC< *111 

•tUrtl «^t*it*i ^«si c»it^c>f 

w c>i ^ii5?i c*iwm * 1 * 11*1 

a(?i*it fe-^fatwf a cartl a«a i 
ntftma c’ftaa faatia afif ■stat’i ’»ai >•1 aa 
ca *itf«K'5Ja «itt ^is f*f*n, ^taia feaia c^t’i’e 
*t«j *i#ta atai ^^aiia naai «ia ^itanaa 
taT«si awtiaa caia aaa ^faal aiRai 

«taia fasta afaw a^ca -a^ cat?ta atai i 

fwawa *ataw '5«at?t aaai afa aaait's fi«a 
an® ai cHftai, 'sca fH«a cafei facia fa>ata 
vai aai 4a< ca fiata^ ca^ ircaafci fiac^a 
c^tc»! ^fic*® ^ff’ata »ca 'stata ^la itiatltaca 
if^ata ciica ft«fec’a citci *»faai 

ife%c^ ca’at?! 'Btfaai laai 'stfirai a'srtc® caa i 
ifa’ta«f affa'sj’t^a «f» a«i?i aa^ta 
'Btata >a^fei atat» fitai atai lart^c® ca^i ^faa i 
«icai K*! wear «c«itaa ciata atafa^ *la 
Sufi'S aa I c*t^ aa^ atata*a *icaa ciaia 
fwa *aaa <4^&i art?i«i « «fa 1*®! call aia 
atai ca? aa caacial ^ caata can ata at i 
'SI il'?i ai"® ai can ates slat® cacacaa fasfe 
ale® acata ®al aa i sin scac® aafa 
4®$ atafa® aai afaata®caa fa®& vfaatfa ca 
®cac®a catcica cacaai 'ataai atafaa f®®a 
cal faafa® area a®nai atc«a can atfa®®* 
states, aac ®tatc« ca aa can atfaa a^® 
®tai ®ca® aaa^ caa aaa « «ta»t< i 
<tc®jwa ca^ at ca ®cacaa ®tac®a a® ftfac® 
cacat a®ti natatfa® at®l®i cicacaa acai 


®tfaai ac® I caac®a *r#ftt aca nc® ca ca 
can ®ta 4®aa fa®c®a ate® af®ca. a(®at< 
fa®c®a acaa fat® stfaai faac® ca aaa 
aat®tfa® a®ca a#ta « stl® ®r«ii c®ca ca 
«t3 caata afea atca ®ta aa® •atati cafac® 
ata ai i aaa aaata ®aa ca c®aa 'll ^prcflfl 
aa ai ®tt aca? ®aa® ®a aa i 

atrac®ia caai ®fac® faai afir c®aft sfa® 
acatcaa afa® ®facs aa, aa afac® ata ata 
afa aat®a atcia caf® cat® 9faai afac® aa ®ca 
«af®Bta ®®ai®t ®a ntai fana aa i ®tc®t 
a«. afa®i afw ®taai attc® Btt ®ca nna 
atfast ai ®atfac®}a ®ca ®a^a atai atfac®ja 
aaa aca tli>l a®ttai aifaca afaca alt 
®tn®ta ®ca ®^ ®feai rtfa ®faca 
Bfaca ai i ®tn8ta at® ac® ca ®fs ®caa 
ate aif®ai §6ca ®tata ®fata afac® ata 
e®ttcs atca I atfa®! c®c® ®iatfi ®aa«. 

ates atca n, c®a at ®tata f®®a 
®^acaa at® ca a®J ®tai ait> ?®ait ®tatfl 
fa®ttata wta ®icaa ^aa faai ®faai fafw aca 
'a®® ®caa aa ac®ta ®fiic® atfa i 

atfacsj n^a®ta ac® ®®tar® ®fac«fiE 
afaat c®a 4® at aca ®facaa ai ca atfa®T 
c®ta® feat %®a aic®j c®ta® ^tai ®t®ta 
®faatcei atfaf«ic®a ®t^ta®i aai®a® aa 
tat ®tata taa a® ®fa®ta i atfa®! c®ta® 
f®a ®tata« ®tc» f«®i ®faai tai at® ®ca ait 
c®tas f®a 4 faaca faeta ®rsata c®ta« ^faa- 
f®®aa fl®ta ®ca att i ca ®tata fac®a 
®fa®tca feafirat facaa afc®j ®c®a '5®®afaaa 
ate® aa atacaa ®®a as^ast ati® fasaa 
®faai a®j-faa-at®ac® ®taatt f®®a ftitai 
'Siraatce i aatcats® feafaat tata faf fa^ 
|ltai ®aa® ai acaa '*tatc® atatci ®aa® 



I'irt I [ « ’Ji 


»Trt*it5 ft»i w 

’Vfilltn '•tt? tt>IW [■*! 

«ifw) »if»i ^fintts, <• 

W ftflfwsit * 1^51 ' 5«5 S ('8 

WWI tiUtC? I 

ItlCTfl V9 6 V« C^t*l« ff*? ®5 

*ltl SJ1, f5?|!>!l 

’I’ft, ’«»It«»l »rtl« 5«!T3 

<tr«^ c* I >««u 'sla c^itt^cs 
5W fHSW «lf»IC«re, 'SlSft*? 

iin sii I 


' 5 tfliti» mfiii’i «▼? f«fw? 

^^5 «t3 r<??»in '^1*1 r^r«^ c^ ? « 

t 

>ltfljvi f ’tc® 9|5tCf 

«l(f^3 Y^C« C’l fn<y<f9C» «r«l'5 flfilSll?, 
’Il'Bia «tgt« ^twt^ ’(W? 5?C5 r*I99? 

cn sj»iT»i « ^3 »jl5i ?fr’{»i (:«ir«ic« «iic? 
«it«cn mf5«i c’l^ftc's ’ftca i jrtf^ '8t?tc’» 

"»t4 31? S«, CjF? '8t«« 33? 39lf3® 319 *11 I 
C>| 39tei 3f9>l3f9> atwi cn naife, 

9t^9 >ll9^!Ncw C>1 «t3l, C3 I 

w m I 




I 


i»*i »iwn 1 ] 




( 4 t 9 t« ) 


. ^tn,— C9k c^«t «r'«3 ?!tsi 11^- 

Jttf I St’H ’l?t33 .S^IB 3f«1 fif9) 

IP® 5f»|C<5ff»I I uit«. 
m?’t9 f5^3 55 3tr99 ’Ff'aSl -3f»l9t 

^^*1— “«<’lt31 3t»^ ri(91 C9t^t»l tt^l'S I 

•<»5^vt'8t4i 9tt^ cst? cw’ft r 

’tt'^ ci’iM «»tr»i9i c‘^\rf»i 'c^»i 
C|*l’ Nf^fe Jlta f9*IW I l.’I’fSt 

CVfil 4t»tc« ’tft'5t9Ttst3 g<Pt?91, 

f’Pfs)®! ll®! I ‘?tIffe3S3’l’4 at9n "Pfs?! 

*tl<» ^ic«M ^sfflC'S 5 tC 3 I 3 f 9 tt 9 \ 3 i 

C^ts)!K*t «rs««l dr«Hl 4»ife 5»«II59 Cat^3 itt'§’tt'5 
*ff?*l I 5133 i 5|3 nft'® (il’pft 
^J'Bt'S ^3 f^S|l f®91 sjl I C3iHaC’t f!?C«»3 

»r93i ^5^st 3f>i9i »ir®»i 1 
, '®3P1 513^813 C5M31 (VfN?! '«» 3fn3t? 
C^t3 ?3 I 3ff9 >a^j5 '|3il33 *(ISf3‘l ; 3itn'9- 
•itfS'S CW^fill»I3 3f»H1 C^f3 33 I t3l3 313I« 
«W3 «IC«I3i 6t»I6®IW3 f^3 <3^^ ‘’3^131^’ 
«t3 <*1^331*1 33 I f5C®lrt3 f'8'89'« ^f33 3t3 
3|’®I8 ^irt>i ®t3 n^i*i3 flit® »i3cw^ 331 ’•c'p 1 
»t3>38t C?r3t«t C3"r 3(f « n3»I 3^31 3W 33 I 
33 C3\3C33 «ft3l« 3l’ f3| C331 3f3. C3? 
133*813 li:3 C5tC3 C3t 33^ 'JI’P| f3t33®U3 
3^CT3 CBti:3 331 3r*pt®f3?3 I 

C#3 a(»C3 3t8r333W ’3tr331 I 

StfilfiW 83 ^^3tCtS I 13381 

f3*R 31 3r33l ^3t«^ 3ES. “31^C338I” 

•1^31 C3t3t33C«33 lt3tC3 3tl31 ^1^3 I f^f*? 

finn fr«C33 ^3t33 «3t3 3^^ C® 

f*!13 3tw «t3t3 3Pf 31*5 f33l 3f33l ^l8»I— 


C3 ^33 C»t3l3 sen, 3lf%" t 

3»6t«.r'*!C'f 13 fVst^SI '33*1 C3r33 '*I«T'S 3«1 
3313 I 'SIJI 3f»|3 ,— “C'5t39l'e 3^3t«13 3tH 
31 ?” Iasi'S 3ll3l® 3tr3l® 3(33 — “C331C3 

313Pt39 ^33. C3|3113^ a^f® i” 1^’3l3l1 3131 
^3131^1 3f3i« if3t« 931:33 'fl’f at:* C3f*« 
3(331 ^I'51?3 I 9313 533 «3[< 3f«:5 5(31'® 
3 tti!* 3 f 33 T:® I «i?p 3 ti 9 i 9:5 33^3 tti 
3^3 •:33 (3C3P «t3t?3tfs3 I 3^(3 a«t5 3f331 
^3,— T*®:? ’»(3, «t3® t ••»31 33W 3Sj:5 

3|9 33* 9:3 C3C3 C3 ! 3ft3 f«53 Cy3J!:5 

C3:3 3tr* ?" 

31*131 ^^ 3 ,— “pP 3 ( 313—^3 3^3 fH 
33 3tfn 1—3® 1:8 :33 313 ciU It:*?— r 
9 il«, a®t® 3131 (331 3 ( 33— “$1 C®t 3 t 3 
331 C 3:3 C 3«31 C 33 , 3 t 3 t®®: 33 ^ 5 t’C 33 
csll 3 s 1 313 *; I— C 33,3 31 6 ( 3 :^ C 3:3 C 3:3 i” 

51’ 313 3(3:® ^fs:® 9^1'; a«t« 3f33l 
^^3,— “if* C3(3 333 3:3’ 'ii:33f:3 31:1^ 

3’:93 ! 3:3 ^31 3 lfs < 9 ® 3 ? r 3 r 338 t^ 

331 ®f9 3Tt !" 

3*3 <33^ 3^3 9iJ31 3f33,— “33 C5:l« 
3®r3r33 3l’ 3t(3 45*3 3*1 vfs 3t?,-lf3 
433* r33lf® ^l^'® 3J39t3 *3 l” 

a»t® 3^3,— “333 *1(3 3(f3:3 ;— 6?*t8 
*13 33:33 (* C3:38 N3*t3 C®t3 feflf® 9:3 ? 
* 33 f®! 31,— « 91,3—913 1’ 

**3 6t’:89 C33t3l :33 ®f33l 3€t3®t:3 
3t31 lf33l 3(391,— “(* 3*3 ?" 

a®f® 3(33,— “«:® f* f*l 9:3 t 5?*t3 
*t8 'St:® (3* 4®*f3 :3t:*3 3*13^ 93 ? 3(9 



*r|^ I 






‘ft*i' CTi"t 'iiw’»'«fii c^mi ?i, 'Bf 

f’c»? r*i ^t*fi fii»i r 

W fB>|»l«l fi|5<ttr^51 »f5»I,— "tt, 

CTC«t capitalist 

I Bt* fVM fv »lf »IW 

C»ltB BtW BtW *11 *l1'95tS •» *ll tirBM 
*WCf, BfWB fB Bt»l'5 t 5«B1 fWrt CB 

’(rt f*lt*H r»IC«BH f*1C*S *im I— 

C«Wl CBt*1 BCffl B*t1 =^*105 BtfH 

* 11 .- '•I * 1 * CWIH C*ltB *11 C*tC> B?ta 

C*ll» Btai BllB I ?t*- 

c-fia nBwa *it«? *ii « bIw *itH, 
fail CKH c»ilc*n c*in ^ibbh *w ci(f*iw fircB 
I’la I oil fa^n af? £^« aw ca, '•atata '«c'5 
awl faa at^,— bi’ a'la 'atfa afa, aa caca a^ 
V9tfa ^a fa| at^ r 

aai alacB afaw aRpa »t?t^ai i aaia 
aata caa atfia atatfaa, aica caai ai^a aiptu 
aaar faa«a cajrfBca Bfaal ^afw i 
Btata aa aiata ataaiiW a^f« Tf a fftt« aatiaa 
vaa faia atal^ai. fa caa afaiB atica >«aa 
aaa aaca afaai ^1ia,— “<S caiaiaaar caai 
aflwn r 

«atB ^tai atlai atfaai afaa,— *wa aa'i, 
aitaiBB: aitataai ^raa atat ata i— 

CBiata aaa aa| *iwai a’ata a’ta i aai 
’fflf (jspf at’wa aaaca c#ca ^^ca afafa 
fafaaaaaitai cjia cai^ata aiafi aai a'? 

i ' 5 ,fa a\’wa aaaia taw ^atw a’w 
fan #11? « £#£a ata, atfa faraa^ at acai 

aia| an i 

^ afaa,— “atan, "aifa «tcaa faia atf**, 
a^ aWi ataai ifaa «a i" 

at»a fjl cafaa, -aatcaa at’aa 

ati< aaaa ajafaftat art ^at'a fata stfan 


afaauf I a«aa aaaaa cacaa aiai fsata 
afa*(‘f, atl cat f# aaj afaata caaa afiiai 
a!faa afata atfaa ai i afaii ^a,— 
•ftati atct cacaca, aiaatai «itata aw 

r 

at aai afaatt Wl a«^iaa ctfasi 
'Statfaaia a*fli attia atfaa i ftata atra 
atfaai c#ca aaatfa atfa atft cafaai aaa 
afa»i,— “ataam at atftia a?_^a i" atai- 
ca? ai ®6stt aatl Tataiflca atfaai afataa,— 
“caai, aa i— an aaa waa atata 
Ta^aacai l^aaa ai*5:t fa ai r aaa atwa 
fwta fa faflttfli stfatat att«. aatta afta 
cptatwtra alai caa aaa aca ata atfaa— 
“caai— a ata cai faata aafafira ata ata 
aw ai } ata fafta caa ata as catats caiafw i” 

asFias aw ata caa fa aati faafsats 
^as ata i ca aafaa aa atfaa atar aa '*tai 
fafastca— c^ataa sata aa aaats aa attsis 
ata ata fttssi 's^fastta.-aa aa saats aa 
ta^ts ataa aifa^ aa ^assiia watisita •, 
ants aafaia ca catas aa aa fStHfra fait 
afssi— #t*( fi^s ^w fafsii facata catas 
£>istS“atttf3 cnsts S»its!t aftsi af?si 
fftsiti ;— faa atatas fsaw cat«its cw 
aa'^ a*itaaa sfastta-fa cs*i aafe afaa 
sftstt* I aaf faft ffasi fe^ta atfsa *ii i 
af^ *ita afptafaa aaatfa Bias aatas fs-^ 
an sTsatstn ^ans > avi ctws 
a’tffata atia atca fsttsi sflga i 

ssa c^ ftstass ct*iw atfnsi c’ftfaa, 
asa csa cats stfi fasttf i ati ^ata 
catfsa st< sfaa afssi fPiata a aatatatta ’ 
afs’j< aastia fastfa cas afssi ats atat 



•rtwT^ i 

?ln ci*tW ^ifiii'Bl a«t« '«ltf5>91 

^Wt’* *1^11 stilts ?t^;i ^f^ai I 

>*^*r itWt'S ’?f»Hl CWfl' 

<C>lCf r ^f9|l® '2J«tt®3 

C*t<Tl’ *T(®m ^f»IW*>,— >a>I, 

’(tfs? ilt^ ®C3 >91>irg i” 

4»®t® ^f»l»I— ®1 ’ <’W 

«rffH ‘*It£’H|’«t»It fsitfl «ctr»t l" 

’ifilSfJ «l®t8 pfsui c^fi I 
CT^fi’ ’i®*ic® ‘?tjtfe’pa^’v«fl 48- 

'itf^ I '3«Tc«ij 

^C®i*H8 wr891 8fs[wsi,— "c'f't C9*I1 
4«lt=» ^t»lt?l ’tt'Ht® ^1'it 6’C*I ?t^.— 

«Tt^t£T?l r<t£» £»rl1f5£ £^£8 

ai'ft at«a>, «a nw £ata w !■« a£a >" 
’ic®)*) aM ,— “^1551, c®wa r8ii «tai® 
a'ca sji, na a£8fta« 8ca faf<f t” 

«i«t® ®®®£‘l 

«ftw 'g,f*ntri»i I «t®l£®a >11 af»i£»i’»,— 

®ia at?, i®tai caau® ’tl1^£a fan— 

8RFa '^fa® ''itatOTa at'^i® 'sa i" 

at'Itt® ^1^£a at^ aac^iataa afa^4" 
atwaia ^ af®£® |f5c® atfaa i ’aaraa ata? 
48 fe fa®a *t^lfa8ta at^a "attaai at'^l ?i'5i- 
?a ! a8£a at'^ alt® ’a^isan afaat ^£a «£ai 
vfaata a£at at«i£®a at®! aiaai 
can— “£«t£aa taa 48^« 8£a at^ata 

c«i ca?,— caa® atauaa faaaifet? 4caiati 
's ciaial wa aiafia <a®®ia '«?! f® ^ia 
^iw T" • 

a®ai® aT®i® afai® at^ atata 
f fawa I fattai atatiata (®a «a?»ia f®a 
atal^R a?j® ’afaa i ^tw «i®l®CTa ^ca? 
aftii caa i 


catfira afa^ta i a®ta^ ajtaiaata a^« 
at?ata 8® aiaa a^£®ria i aaa aaa aia“l 
afaa.— 'ataaiai «i®f£®a aca artniaa, aitfa 
nt£a 5£a at^ ” - • 

'a®t®£aa atai a?c® af^ra n^a® ^a aca i 
flea flea aife£® aifec® ®tfaai afmaa 
atart ' 2 t£aa 8faa i «ita atfa aaaa aa 
8ra8t®ta 8(traai ata ■aaa a^ca ataaa 
8faa I a®£aa aa atama feata afa’i< alat 
I ®t«a ata)«?taa 4 ? aNa anriaa 
caata f«®a faal afgai ^^atfsia 1 ®tata atai 
af .statcaa 8ai a£a *rf<pa t atata aft® 
atr8ai ®®caa aca aaiaaa ®£aa caata staf® 
afttaiffa— atata ■ata ®tata *tta£8 caata a® 

ta « 8faatfta, ca nt® c®taia ? ®®*i • aaa 

8 . 

4?5a atai fa^ta aa aaai af'aa ^ttwea ^t^i 
?atfta, ^8 ca? aaca? 8|®£aa aaatal ca? 

■a ®tata at®l afttca «£an 8fa£aa 1 caai atca 
a^ca ntfaji n^caa faafe ?r?t?a 1 cafaai 
cata a?a caa f®| afac® st?, f®® f® afaca 
1^8 ®rai® atfaroca at 1 c«ai fa«iat 
®raa,— “ca? faatat^i f® at®ai caca ?" 

n®a ai?®»t 8if®fa8 «f£aa ®» catife? «lw» 
fta ai I f69i aif!. atat«it® a®ati« n®"! atai 
'g.'aai cafaa c«ai ®t9ta ataca ?t' 5 t?ai aft- 
at£a 1 8i®a 4®-in ®tat£® ®t«' ®ftai cafaat 
a?a I c?at 4®atra aacaa at'^1 afaai ®tfa- 
sTffa I ?ai cafaai aca aca ®fraa,— “aa® 

f®l atta ntesi ■ caaft 1 * nsi 4®§ ®tfaai 
aaastca ^®a ®faa,— “ai ai^ataia fa\" 

®®£aa nitcaa aa® a®» -a® >a»t5f «c«a 5 ®j 
®faai 1 ®tata? a® calc® «taatca »a?atn 
®tatc®® cafaca ®«ta®:? ®®caa ®i®i®®taar 
a?® I f®® ®t®c®a ®taaf caa 6® ca^*i 
aca I a ®9aa®®tca afttca gf®al ui®# 









CTi»« %*«r ^icw I >rfHfnfl %*it>i5»i 
w rtw fl*!, «<|5» <npi ^In r^5r«i« 
»fw law’ll*? »fji»ii atitj c«if 
*H l^irt 4«»i 5ti*rt?i«i f5«i 

•itPi*ii w aft's «rfai *t^s» c^Jt 

atstfl wc« ati^TtH aifsui atstca 

atf*t aHm I a?i*it9iwn 

5«?|5t c^til atii ?ttil atutJ f’t'sfe 

»*t «(fini atfw ?|!»i I >«a 

awt« afini I 'stfta 4lat'i 
at5 4fr c^tstrwstfl c^t<f aca *irt i 
*iafira c«tw W a»rtaT 5 atfap*t, '««(» 
CT'BWa ’I't Jilt'S f6«i anf^al caacs 
wii ffa»i I f«(wa ’I’Jt'a cell afa*)’, 

4? »t4»i ntsta ?a<?i'5i I 4t »ta*i 

faicsa ai^f ?lt'5 Ha's a^ia i 
lan «4 ai'^t a^al »if?»i i 4l'9fin'f 

n*i c»! fafsl »itf^i'B 5ta I 4t »i^*i fe^i 
Oca *ifaati ntl^ta w* c»i si’ > 11*1 ’i*it>i*i 
afaai ?>aci afO« Oats as aa« a*a i 4sa 
asa aata atf»wi afiw,— "sa 4a act I at? i— 
atfaa casa i" 

feaca afat faaca aai aftc* afaca cSfa 
ifiraa atca 4afe sta 'aafass cafaai ca?atca? 

atcna *aa afaai •if^a i calfaca catcaa 
atatata faj as i «ata afaat? afta,— 
•catata >St aatfei fapa? at^a *tTra ai i atfa 
aft, atafcaa caa a’ca "ftftca i |(fa fa a^tca 
sta, ataa ^taa aaa aawta taa a'la, aaa? 
aivaa ataitaaacsca a? a’ca f 

W afta,— '^ft ^tata aat^t fta aac« 
*ltaft I— atfa ai’ aaja ai i at?caa aitacaa aft- 
s’«\ ^ \ fti, cO 

atvaa 4taca aacsca a? vans >atca i ^<t'«.— " 
4raia atai faai afta,— •4ata i,aj:a c>icafii i 


ftf, ca a a’a faacaa aiaiicaa aai i ai^a 
ca 4a nc«ta Bjipf, aa ca ff fa«a caca^ 
acaca, ataa ataaca ftcai aaca -4a cla 
catata T* 

'a»i— ''4a ataa acaa i— faa, 'atata aca 
aa, ataia ataca^aaai^ a’a 4tata staa i ataai 
ca atftcaa aft, cOi aa aaa aw», fa caaa« 
CBW aa-aaa aaa stftcaa^ caai ata i 
aafaa a^ia ai wac^t tftc'sia atfcaa ajfvas 
atatasi ^tata -ata atc'sjs ai?fa aata ^faata 
atca- safaa cata caca atft aca at t 

4i«t«— “'j/a ca atac4a aai aa.ca, 'atft 
•^ata aft, ca ata>f ^a s'?, fta si’ fa aa- 
csfl aca aaaaa ?" 

asa— “atfa 4? a'ai ftata aft aca? a»[ft i— 
aift *n, atft 4? 'ata’< "itata ataca asatft 
aaa aca ataca, sai« ^lata asaifa 
a%'atcs sf^ftca? aacsa caai aacair 
aata aata aca a caai aiftai ataatca atai 
^ca «fsjtaaa afta i 

( sa^n ) 

?ata aa anas O «tta aftai ftatca i 
aarta afas caata 4tta? caai atata a^s i fas 
salat'll ca ftcaa fa| a?s— stata aca i f»a 
O stftfeatataai a?s stata acai? caa fa 
4a?i facaaa faa i aai afacs afacs aJia 
ft»rc«aa a« 'stata faca fi a f ^cs stfaai aifas i 
caa ca 4lsa aa aaa ftca? atai ifttai fe^ca 
atfts HI I 

sHH aetata stftatca i ataa ata i calan 
can HftcaffH i aaa ftata can 'aftata 
acw atstapaa ftafe ?t?t?ai stiH hch atfa- 
CSftH i~ 

“fta OCT ata stft staaca 
stfa stai coca atfa at'otaca. 



I 


I ] 




'•C’tl ^WM f'* '•v «fini 

■ ’till *it<Ta a5i»n j- ^ I 

^|C«5 f»nt^ r ««?« faji ffs^ la ila I <ial%q aata 

avi « ataa f^ii, am sjw , «t9t4 'a»it5 atfnsi a?*tca ^fiia,--“«t^». tn? 

afa 5|R 1 a^fifa, c>i 4a attMa ’iw ca'Tta fan i’' 
afta aif^caf^a «, awta a(a cji^ anjai i«rcaa '<'» ’’'5 aai f«iaitfel ar»uft a«ta 

aai»?a fvfaa ;?si a?*! atiaa a«i« aafsa af?n i atfaa 4afa aftai 
afarsfsa i aaa >na «®fa aca istcai firif ca tai itita iw ar»iatc« i aa^? 
afaai a!»«i,— “a’fira aca ca afcs, catat« atfa»i, aaa a ata c«a ai?a aa, -ca atfaca, 
ca»ata cal cat i— a^a, ai cat’a atac^a atata atw 4 iilfa ifntaa fa ? atata faata 
faia»ifei wfa atfa at^tc® atfetiai ate* i” ^Ica ai atca, ??i a^ai iti?ta aaata f'a i 

afaa,— “®fa aii^a ans^lca ca afa etcaa fataa etfaata «»» ata cata aai ai afaai 
faasri caaai ataauaS 'gca facafa?a a* aai ’iif’^a i 

stata a 'a?M aaa wta at^a ^ta aftfaat ?ata faa faa *ia aiaia alai( latia *ia ^ta 
^^iffa ala, aaa ^aataa faafs® a^ai^a ei’ fafaai anfaai caia atata cfefaiaa ^aa 4*aatfa 
ata 4fta caa alai faaicf i aaial 4tta aa afaai afaatn i ataatfa tfaail cafan 
ajaia aja i aaa a atata a^i an? aitaa ^ttpcaa caai i ftlSatfa 4 a fa:aiw •tfsai cvfna i 
afaca^ caata afaa at'at«. ala i caai ^?Faca atatta c*iai f^a,— 
cafaafi aM,— '"atfa atft caca catal 4tafa catatwa esc® aijaia i catafwa ata «awa 
rt, 4atca «(t« ^aata aw caai aia i" fai afe facaft, fa| aia aiatai i fa aacai. aaa' 

4| aaili afaatl caai «itata fa«tai afaa- wcia ^la tjr^a caata aia facaf® 'eaa cat? 

“aitaatai ca 4'® caatc® 4wa f 4t®t« fa| cacal a'ca i’’ 

at aftai a(»rta firca 4®ata atat atfaai ?^ca cal ata ®iiia catu^ta facia faf caai 
afaai lt?tla i fia ai i 

«i«trBa afa® «i«aa a®l a^a atf a ai caa, • * • • 

caata aft's ^tfica sai aftc's cafacal 4i®ti«a lata aa «tta ataifa's arta a® alatc® i 
aa^i capa atfa ar^tata r«v alai i atai cafaa asfca aaa «f«tswfl at^ia aaca st' 
a«a, aaa ®tatai wta atia ^a ales a^ta ita sfawfta, cal aaa acs)^ 4satfa aacaa 
ats’taaa sfaa, 'saa afaacai ■*tet« atpcia ®taa acs itcai sfaai afaa,— “atatcaa 
afts 4afe« sai aca atl i cal aaa cal 4® ataai cata^a caai safta, cal 

atawa ftwta alfta aftai sai afais *ttca aaa casscaai cauawfiFfv alai as ^aata 

atl t acyl aca aca fwi sftes atfaa,— ‘caai atai fanes i” 

ca slata sfasta «iaeal sfaai aftarfia ca, . aesieaa at arjn si* ata sfaes ▼faes 
siata sfasta'fssa caia atia calsa as afta,— “catsli casta sentimental fsa i* 
stata* caata «iTal caai ata ai i 4| sai it'jisea aesja afaa,— “atl aa at esa, 
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WH TO sincere c«lt» ’m5| CWWff l” Cf«l1 C<I»I, «t«t« 

•tfwfws ?itf« TO Jii w m< Wl- 

’il t’CTO, »CT ft«ITO ^’W fi!l« ?t*« vfiUtW I 

*itTO I* 

»iTO »iM 49 ^rfji4 ^ptiw I 


t ^Tfl ? « ^9in ^fj*! 

ai’m**!! ; 

TO \f»l fe’*?*! 

'*'<1 f*I'«I 5« SaFHfv fHW »ir95M ; • 

*t) c*tn *iT«9t9 'Bti,>t^’it?i grf^if’RSitwJt 
?farn9 ?f»»9:, 9? m to •, 

■flt9t«t »itTOi f^<in, r*^i ^x^ 

TO91 Sil C9l9t1 4 « 9'? Hi 9 41^ »|^1 ; 

TO 4ir«, ’H.OTC'5 '5^9tW9 51 
ItlW •»ll ITW wf‘|CTO sfTOl ; 

TO, r»ii citi ! ^ ^9^9 mw 

C5t«t I W CWt9 ’Sll Ci^l Cl ; 

WtlTO ITOifijll 4 Cl ifil fll*! 

^«11 ^9 Itfllfll C1^9 TOl 5 

ii-TOTOt »T9, TO fsra ItWl i 

lflC«l TO*11 fWl ^IJl I 





■!ft? 


'^tC’l <l« W1 C^, s^tf^CI •t* Wffl 

•<ttf ^ttf, C>Itlfil «t»I^U»l I 

^ttf C^ttn 'BT5tW4 

'^tif^i ’m ww*!!*, fsiwcHa *tr5 ’»'??« 

w« »icfl <i?'«f»t 

c^r*ni nf* 1 
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AK ANALYSIS OF MORAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS.* 

The method of this study is empirical. 
We shall assume that moral conscious- 
ness Is a feature of some of our 
experiences and shall endeavour to 
analyse the phenomenon as accurately 
as possible. In the course of the 
investigation some light may be thrown 
upon certain important topics, such as : 
(i) the ground of the distinction 
between morally good acts and neutral 
or morally bad acts, ( 2 ) the way in 
which moral goodness is objectively 
determined, ( 3 ) the nature of practical 
reason by which objective goodness can 
be experienced, ( 4 ) the relation between 
subjective goodness and objective 
goodness, and ( 5 ) the source of the 
authority by which subjectively good 
acts are enforced. 

* Presidential Address to the Dacca Univer> 
sity Philosophical Society. Sessions 1922-23. 


I 

Moral consciousness Is an experienced 
fact. The plain man never doubts the 
distinction between right and wrong 
conduct. There may be disagreement 
as to the nature of the conduct which 
should be considered! right or wrong, 
but that acts of will are either right or 
wrong Is beyond doubt. He is usually 
unable to give any account of the good ; 
neverthless, for him, it is the one thing 
which matters. Let me then endeavour 
to explain the ground for this fact. 

We will assume the unity of the self. 
Some modern thinkers reject this view 
and endeavour to show how all mental 
experience Is built up from sensations.* 
f consider, however, that the facts of 
moral experience . can not be explained 
when the unity of the self Is rejected. 
It is impossible here to give anything 
like a complete description of this 
unity, but we may indicate some of Its 

iPjfWS?, HusselJ ; “Analysis of Mind.” 
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characteristics which are important for 
' the explanation of moral consciousness. 
The unity of the seif synthesises uncon* 
scious and conscious mental processes. 
I use the term 'mental', not because I 
am able to explain it precisely, but 
because I believe there is an essential 
distinction between ‘experiencing’ and 
'the experienced’, and I apply the term 
mental to experiencing in contradis- 
tinction to the experienced. Further, I 
maintain that the unconscious is mental, 
although it belongs strictly neither to 
the experiencing nor to the experienced, 
for it is contained within the unities 
which inciude experiencing and imme- 
diately affects the character of the latter. 

The self or the mind cannot be 
described, as it has sometimes been 
described, as con|ciousness. It includes 
much that is not within consciousness 
and part of this may never become 
conscious. But consciousness is an 
essential feature of the mind, and upon 
it certain powers which become the 
basis of morality depend. Among 

these is the power which consciousness 
confers of delaying the response to a 
'situation.’ The term 'situation’ is used 
to describe that part of the environment 
with which anything is in contact, and 
with which therefore it interacts. Any 
organism that is not conscious responds 
iofmediately to the stimuli received 
from its situation. But by conscious- 

ness ^ response may be deferred and 
the results of past experience used to 
render the response more appropriate. 


VoL II. No. II, 13 . 

• 

The reason for this seems to be some- 
what as follows. Consciousness is 
always of something. It implies the 
apprehension of meaning, and thus the 
power to discern the universal in the 
situation. It naturally leads therefore 
to perception and to thought- When 
any object is perceived, it is appre- 
hended as embodying a universal which 
was also present in a past experience 
or in past experiences. So perception ' 
is made possible by memory, and 
memory means the presence in the mind 
of universal contents as the results of 
past experiences. Now when the self 
apprehends universal contents in its 
situation it may not respond immediate- 
ly. The contents enter consciousness 
as possessing a certain meaning. The 
subject may have responded to situations 
pervaded with these universal contents 
in the past and the effects of the 
response^ are now associated with the 
contents. Some of these effects may 
have been desirable and others 
undesirable, and it may be well to 
reflect as to the most fitting kind of 
response. Suppose the subject be -a 
keen swimmer, and the situation 
include a warm summer afternoon and 
the shady banks of a delightful river. 
The occasions when, after a vigorous 
swim, he has been filled with new 
energy, and the time also when such 
exercise was followed by a sharp 
attack of malaria fever, will be recol- 
lected, He longs to plunge but hesi- 
tates, 
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' Consciousness then may introduce a 
vital change into the nature of the 
response of the self to its situation. 
The response ceases to be to the 
situation as particular, and becomes a 
reaction to the universal content by 
which this is pervaded. It may thus 
gain in appropriateness. Further — in 
thought — the content may become freed 
from the particulars in which it is first 
experienced, and the mind may use 
such content independently so as to 
expaAd the environment to which it 
responds. In other words the situation 
becomes freed from definite spatial and 
temporal limitations. By thought I am 
able to make arrangements for a journey 
round the world. I conceive of connec- 
tions of universal contents, and respond 
to situations wherever these contents 
are to be found. 

By virtue then of the power conferred 
upon us by consciousness, wc inevitably 
distinguish between appropriate and 
inappropriate responses ; and among 
other marks of inappropriateness would 
be the limitation of a self, gifted to 
respond to a boundless environment to 
situations restricted by immediate 
perception. 

The germ of moral distinctions is 
found in the possibility of appropriate 
and inappropriate responses. We have 
not yet, however, fully explained the 
grounds of morality. No one is cons- 
cious of his act as right or wrong unless 
be feels that it was within his power 
either to have acted thus or to have 


refrained from so acting. Morality 
concerns the will, that is, the power by 
which the self is able to create changes 
in its own experience and conditions, 
and in the environment to which it is 
related. Now it is impossible to 
understand the will without relating it 
to the conative' constitution of the self. 
We pointed out that within the unity 
of the self there was a vast hinterland of 
the unconscious. This consists largely 
of primary instincts and conative 
tendencies, many of which are due to 
the intimate relation of the self with its 
bodily organism, while others are the 
result of past experiences. These may 
enter consciousness at any time and 
they then give rile to desires. Thus 
the unity of the self is full of strivings 
towards other conditions which are 
often regarded as ends. But the ends 
are not conditions of permanent satis- 
faction. Some of them, like hunger, 
are recurring ; while others, such as 
intellectual curiosity, lead by their 
gratification to further desires. The 
self cannot be satisfied save by the 
fulfilment of its ends constantly renewed. 

By the power of the will we are 
able to control the gratification of our 
desires. Again there are important 
modern thinkers who hold that the 
so-called control of the will is imagi- 
nary, They maintain that the conven- 
tional analysis of desire is illusory.* It 
is usual, to assume that the end of 


7 Russell : “Analysis^of Mind.*' 
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which we| are conscious in desire 
determines the^Jmeans by which it is 
gratified. The will identifies itself 
with the end and selects the means 
accordingly,. The process is often dis- 
cribed as teleological as against natural 
determination. In the former case a 
future condition, as yet unexperienced, 
seems to be the power which leads 
os to the new condition. But these 
thinkers tell us that the idea of the 
end ; is not the controlling force. They 
point to experiences in which the self 
remains unsatisfied although the means 
for the gratification of the imagined 
end is attained. The young artist 
Bernard Longueville in Henry James, 
who is in love with Angela Vivian for 
many years without being aware of it, 
imagines that he desires to travel. He 
is driven from place to place in ceaseless 
wandering. The imagined end is 
attained, but his restlessness continues. 
Nor is he satisfied until eventually he 
finds Angela and is united to her in 
marriage. Bernard, while ever seeking 
new sights by travel, thought he was 
moved by the contemplated end; 
whereas the real power driving him on 
was the force of his unconscious love. 
We are told that our o’wn conduct should 
be similarly explained. When we are 
convinced that the ideal end it pulling 
us on from before, it often happens that 
unconscious conative forces are pushing 
us from behind. Such thinkers are 
right in insisting upon the importance 
of conative tendencies, many of which. 


are unconscious.! It is true also that we 
make mistakes, and that our conduct is 
often the effect of unconscious forces, 
although we are under the impression 
that it is determined by the *end' con« 
ceived. But it does not follow that 
teleological determination is an illusion. 
It is evident from experience that the 
‘end* towards which our conative ten- 
dencies are directed may enter 
consciousness. When this happens I 
am convinced that new possibilities are 
created, The universal significapce of 
of the end can be apprehended. It can 
be viewed in relation to other ends 
present in the self and to gratifications 
which other Selves may claim. So the 
satisfying of the particular end may be 
delayed, and its eventual gratification 
be made more appropriate to the total 
situation. Were this not the case, and 
were all real mental determination 
due to pressiare exerted by already 
existing conative tendencies, there 
could be no vklid moral distinctions. 

The reason for these distinctions 
should now be apparent. The conative 
tendencies of the self may be gratified 
in different ways. Such tendencies are 
always pressing for satisfaction and so 
there is the likehood of immediate 
response to whatever in the situation 
may gratify them. On the other hand 
when we become conscious of our cona- 
tive tendencies, delay in response is 
possible, and the ultimate gratification 
may be m^e more compatible with the 
gratification of the whole self and of 
other selvel Hence the sense of the 
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value of one way of gratifying a desire 
as against another, and the feeling of 
rightness and wrongness respectively 

We are now able to define the good 
and the morally good, and to indicate 
the relation between them. The good 
is the gratification of some conative 
tendency. If the direction of the cona- 
tive tendency is apprehended, the good 
Is the gratification of desire. There are, 
however, many such tendencies of 
which we are unconscious, and what- 
ever satisfies them is good for it pro- 
motes the general sense of well-being. 
But although gratifications of this kind 
are good they are not necessarily moral- 
ly good. We may describe them as 
morally neutral. Moral goodness is 
limited to the voluntary gratification 
of desires and to these when they are 
accompanied with the conviction of 
rightness. Such conviction is made 
possible by the alternative modes of 
gratification above indicated, and by the 
awareness of certain of these modes as 
promoting the well-being of the self as 
a whole as well as the well-being of 
other selves. 

But how are we to account for morally 
bad acts ? We have explained that the 
gratification of any conative tendency 
is in itself good. Some such gratifica- 
tions, however, are accompanied with a 
sense of wrongness. This happens when 
the gratification takes place in spite of 
the fact that at the time there is the 
consciousness of a more fitting way of 
finding satisfaction. Then the otherwise 


good but morally neutral act becomes 
morally bad. The good experience at 
the wrong time, in the wrong place, and 
under the wrong circumstances, becomes 
prohibited morally because it precludes 
the possibility of a greater and more 
widely pervading good. 

II. 

Let us now pass to the second 
problem which we set ourselves, viz ; 
the way in which moral goodness is 
objectively determined. We have des- 
cribed the self as a complex unity, 
embracing conative tendencies and de- 
sires, and with the capacity for conscious- 
ness whereby it can direct and control 
its gratifications. Further, it has 
appeared within the universe which 
includes the continuum of natural events 
besides multitudes of other selves 
fashioned after its pattern. Any parti- 
cular self is always in contact with some 
portion of the universe to the stimuli 
from which it is constantly reacting. 
This we have named its situation. 
From the point of view of morality 
the most important part of the situation 
is the communities of persons with 
which any self is united. I refer to 
groups such as the family, the institu- 
tions, the social groups, the nations, 
and even the international unities, 
with which aOy self may be in sympa- 
thetic response. Now both the self and 
its situation hawe objectively determined 
qualities. The groups of conative 
tendencies and desires are existing facts, 
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and so also are the capacities with which 
the self is endowed through the posses* 
sfbn . of consciousness and self*cons> 
ciousness. The situation also consists 
of selves with similarlyr objective charac* 
ters, as well as the continuum of events 
determined by such objective qualities 
as scientists may investigate. 

The character of the best type of 
experience for any self is determined 
by these two objective facts. Good 
consists in the satisfying of conative 
tendencies, and the moral good in volun* 
tarily gratifying these tendencies in 
the appropriate way. But what is the 
most appropriate way ? This seems to 
me to be determined by the nature of 
the groups of conative tendencies em* 
bodied in the self and in the other selves 
included in the situation, the nature 
of the continuum of events ' by the aid 
of which such tendencies are largely 
satisfied, and by the nature and extent 
of the powers which the self possesses. 
These ate all facts of the experienced 
world and they impart to the moral 
good a truly objective character. 

The condition which may determine 
the objective character of the good may 
be extremely far reaching. We noticed 
above the way in which consciousness 
enabled the self to expand the environ- 
ment to which it responds. Interna- 
tional conferences and the League of 
Nations represent a sense of almost 
world wide unities. Usually actions are 
responses to limited situations, but In 
these limited responses it is possible tQ 


be aware of wodd wide effects, and such 
awareness must contribute towards 
determining the nature of the action. 
There is then a real sense in which the 
objective character of the world as a 
whole may enter into the determination 
of the conduct which is best in any 
situation. 

There is still wisdom in the teaching 
of Flato on the subject of the good. 
In the Republic he first explains how 
justice which for him is identical with 
the whole of good conduct, consists in 
a harmony between the powers of the 
individual soul. It is that condition in 
which reason, the highest power of the 
human spirit, controls and uses the 
other powers. But for Plato such good- 
ness cannot be adequately realized until 
the elect human spirit is, by long 
discipline, tinned from the investigation 
of mere apjpearances to the contempla- 
tion of the eternal forms. It then 
apprehends the perfect form of good- 
ness, which is supreme among the ideas 
and gathers them all within itself ; and, 
through the contemplation of this 
perfect object, becomes transformed into 
its likeness. Such was Plato's view. 
The point I wish to emphasise is 
that he held the good 'to be objectively 
determined in a two-fold way. First, 
by the constitution and powers of the 
human spirit ; and secondly, by the 
Real itself, which for him was the 
supremely good. 

We too are convinced of these two 
types of objective dcteriliination, bqt 
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advRnceii in speculation* do not permit objectivity of the moral good is coher- 
us to retain the doctrine of this ancient ence. It is true that when willing the 
think(:r unmodified. Goodness consists gratification of desires we are brought 
in the enjoyment of satisfactory experi- 
ences. It is dependent upon the cona- 


tive processes in persons who are ever 
seeking gratification. Both the self and 
the situation are characterized by such 
processes. Thus goodness is not an 
eternal unchanging reality, but must 
consist in the continued fulfilment of 
ever renewed active tendencies and 
desires. Goodness is never attained but 
is always being attained, and the process 
of attaining, or enjoying, is indeed the 
good. Further moral goodness is an 
exercise of the will. Now the will is 
creative. It effects changes both in the 
self and in its situation. So by the 
experiencing of moral goodness, that 
by which it is objectively determined is 
constantly being changed. Despite this, 
however, moral goodness is not subjec- 
tive. The self and the world are facts 
with objective characters, and they 
prescribe the form of moral goodness 
without destroying its character as a 
process ever being realized in acts of 
will, and without annulling the crea- 
tiveness of the self. 

Before leaving this subject of the 
objective determination of moral good- 
ness, 1 will remark upon a view which 
finds the essential feature of the good 
will to be its coherence with other 
wills*. In this view the ground for the 

* Vi4e, Alexander Space, Time and Deity.”|j 


into partnership with others, and that 
the possibility of co-operation or rivalry 
arises. Hence the distinction between 
wills which generally harmonize with 
the wills of others, and wills which are 
at strife with others. As a rule wills 
that cohere with other wills are good, 
while those which fail to cohere are evil. 
It would, I believe, always be true 'that 
if the good were enjoyed perfectly by 
a community of persons, their wills 
would be in harmony the one with the 
other. I do not, however, think that 
the converse is true, so that whenever 
the wills of persons belonging to a 
community cohere the good is being 
perfectly experienced. History proves 
that this is not the case. Think, for 
instance of the old feudal system ir. 
England. A kind of harmony was 
possible between the wills of the great 
barons and their dependents, but one of 
the conditions of such harmony was 
that the mental power of the serfs 
remained largely undeveloped. The 
development of their powers led inevi- 
tably to strife with the barons, never- 
theless strife was here the sign of 
progress towards the possibility of a 
greater good. The present condition of 
this country demonstrates the same 
truth. There is a possible harmony 
of wills attainable by the rulers keeping 
the masses of illiterate and ignorant, 
illiterate and ignorant still. We cannot 
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however believe that in this way the 
good will be perfectly enjoyed. Perfect 
^joyment implies also the complete 
development of human powers. So 
long as the process of evolution is 
unfinished, the coherence of wills can 
not be the only criterion of moral 
goodness. 

III. 

We have seen that every gratification 
is in itself good, but that every gratifi* 
cation is not necessarily the most 
appropriate and that it may not contri* 
bute to the experience of perfect good- 
jfiess. Since the latter is determined by 
the constitution of the self and the 
objective character of the situation, it 
can only be enjoyed in so far as the 
self is competent to apprehend the 
situation; This brings us to our third 
topic, viz : the nature of practical 
reason by which goodness can be 
experienced. 

It was pointed out above that the 
most important part of the situation in 
response to which moral action occurs, 
is the other persons which it includes. 
It was also stated that persons are 
complex conative unities. Their cona- 
ttve tendencies express themselves in 
natures rich with emotions and mani- 
fold desires. Now speculative reason 
is inadequate to grasp the nature of 
such objects. Purely theoretical know* 
ledge of persons is always incomplete 
and does not suffice as a guide to con> 
duct. It is not possible to understand 


other persons arjght unless one possesses 
what might be described as a widely 
and deeply experiencing mind. Sym- 
pathy. is absolutely essential. Where, 
through kinship of spirit, great intimacy 
exists between two persons, the one<— 
by a kind of intuition — knows the 
desires of the other, and their gratifica- 
tion gives him a joy comparable in in- 
tensity with the enjoyment of the fulfill- 
ing of his own desires. On the other 
hand incompatibility of temperament 
and alienation of interest, renders the 
understanding of another impossible. 
Practical reason must include specula- 
tive insight, but it is a higher power 
and embraces much besides. It is a 
kind of divine disinterested love which, 
because feeliag greatly, understands the 
more perfectly. This is why we so 
often discriminate between intelligent 
and good peihple, and among the latter 
frequently include many who have 
lacked opportunity to train their specu- 
lative reason. Such may possess genuine 
sympathy which is perhaps the more 
important Constituent of practical rea- 
son. Nevertheless, speculative power is 
necessary for the attaining of that which 
is objectively the best. We have seen 
how this is determined by the character 
of the situation, and how also the 
situation may expand until it includes 
national and international units. The 
needs of such situations cannot be deter- 
mined without speculative powers, and 
these powers can only be perfected by 
sincere good will- It is not of course 
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possible to have the same kind of 
intimate knowledge of the multitudes 
who compose nations and international 
groups, that one may possess of the 
members of bis family. In the latter 
case the particutar impulses and desires 
may be understood. But such know- 
ledge is not necessary. The wider com- 
munities to which persons belong are 
are real unitie.s, and persons with their 
complex natures come into being and 
develop within these unities. The 
aspirations then of such communities 
are the movements of larger unities 
which include impulses and desires of 
individual persons ; and a knowledge of 
such aspirations is possible, apart from 
a detailed knowledge of all the persons 
belonging to the communities. In this 
way knowledge of very wide groups 
including many nations may be attained. 
Such knowledge, however, is not possi- 
ble, unless the powers of practical reason 
possessed include highly developed 
speculative capacity. 

Feeling not only gives practical reason 
the power to understand its situation ; 
it also enables practical reason to be- 
come the dynamic of the will. The 
forces operating in the self cannot be 
controlled by mere knowledge. Feeling 
can only be mastered by stronger feel- 
ing. Kant set feeling over against 
reason, and maintained that the will 
was only wholly good in so far as it was 
rationally determined. It may be that 
he did not intend to exclude feeling 
from the content of the moral good, but 


only to exclude the determination of 
the good will by feeling. We believe 
that even this is impossible. The good 
is accomplished by great enthusiasms 
and not merely by extensive knowledge. 
Unless reason is wedded to feeling it 
never moves the will. By this truth the 
great rationalist himself was led to the 
conception of a 'moral feeling* whereby 
the lifeless principle of rational determi- 
nation was transformed ipto a real 
moral force. 

Here arises an apparent contradiction* 
Feeling seems both to prevent and to 
aid the attaining of the moral good* 
It prevents in that it tends to limit 
action to immediate gratification. The 
satisfaction of impulses and desires is 
pleasant, and there is therefore the 
tendency to enjoy immediate pleasure 
at the expense of the good. And not 
only is this the case but intense feeling 
always tends to limit the good, sought. 
It is impossible, for instance, for the 
Irish Republican to see the good which 
the Ulster Protestant seeks. This 
undoubtedly is the reason wjiich led 
Kant to exclude seiisuous determination 
entirely from the good will. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty, however, lies not 
in the exclusion of feeling, but in its 
transformation. A father’s affection for 
his own children may blind him to tbp 
claims of others whenever his children 
are affected. Nevertheless this limita- 
tion will be removed not by the annull- 
ing of his love, but by its exjpansion and 
(ransfprms^tion. Such fran^fprfnatioif 
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in moral conitiousness comes with 
ttfcreased insight into the situations to 
which the subject responds, that is, by 
the expansion of the power of practical 
reason. 

IV 

The problem of the relation between 
subjective goodness and objective good* 
ness connects with that of the nature of 
practical reason. This problem is 
pressed upon us by present experience. 
In many parts of the world there is 
conflict between the wills of persons who 
are equally conscious of seeking the 
good. In this country there are groups 
of persons who possess intense and 
sincere enthusiasm for certain objects 
which for them are the good, but which 
are judged by other groups of persons 
to be harmful. Conditions which are 
strikingly similar also exist in many 
other countries. In so far as a person 
seeks sincerely what appears to him to 
be the good, we must jndge him to be 
subjectively good ; but in so far as bis 
good Is incompatible with that sought 
by another, it cannot be the objective 
good. Further the subjectively good 
is a moral good. It is not the gratifl* 
cation of present desire. But objective 
goodness cannot include a vast number 
of incompatible subjectively good 
experiences. For although objective 
goodness may be experienced by 
different individuals in very varied ways, 
it is ont^ and the wills which enjoy it 
rpust h^rmoni^e. 


This divergence is accounted for by 
the limitation of the powers of practical 
reason as the latter is possessed by 
finite persons. There is an objective 
character for the good which is deter* 
mined by the constitution of human 
nature, the relation of persons to each 
Other, and the structure of the real world. 
But this possible goodness cannot 
become a true moral experience until 
it is enjoyed in the voluntary activity 
of persons. The experience of such 
objective goodness is only possible for 
him who apprehends the situation 
perfectly, and in whom therefore practi- 
cal reason has been perfected. Such a 
condition is rarely, found in man, for he 
seldon possesses the perfect understand- 
ing which flows from perfect sympathy. 
Therefore dhe moral good which he 
enjoys is generally less, and sometimes 
much less, tkan the objective good.* 

^^Another question is here suggested, vin ; th* 
relation of peraonal good to the common good. 
There is the good of a community and the good 
of an individuid. These are not identical, but 
they are not ccttitradictory. Any man may feel 
an obligation to seek both at the sar/e time. 
The distinction follows from the position we 
have explained. The self which experiences the 
good is a unity including unpirises and desires. 
The situation in reference to which it acts 
includes other persons. The good consists in 
the continuous fulfilment of these conative 
tendencies, in the way that is compatible with 
perfect development and complete hormony. 
It follows then that many moral acts can be 
viewed in two ways : (i) as fuldiling the 
impulses and desires of the self, and (2) as 
(ulfilling the impulses and desires of others^ 
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V' 

This brings us to the remaining 
problem which we indicated at the 
outset, viz : the source of the authority 
by which subjectively good acts are 
enforced. The essential feature of moral 
consciousness is that it conveys with it 
the sense of obligation. When a person 
is conscious of acting rightly he feels 
compelled so to act. It is as if he had 
received a command which he dare not 
disobey. Now this sense of authority 
would not appear so difficult to explain 
if it were only present when the good 
sought is objectively the best. It might 
then be argued that the ground of the 
authority can be found in the consti- 
tution of the self and the character of 
the situation, which determine the 
objectivity of the good. Such a feeling 
of obligation, however, accompanies 
every subjectively good act, and these 
are often condemned as mistaken and 
not objectively good. Of course the 
judgment passed by others upon such 
acts may be wrong, but when the sub- 
jective goods of different persons are 
entirely incompatible, all these goods 
cannot be objectively the best. The 

Naturally also some acts seem to partake more 
of the first characteristic, and others of the 
second. So the distinction arises of a personal 
and a common good, and of acts which contri* 
bute rather to the one or to the other. A 
personal good which prevents the common good 
would not be morally good, and the seeking of 
the common good should not be incompatible 
with the enjoyment of personal good. 


problem then is to explain the sense 
of obligation that frequently accom- 
panies very imperfect conceptions of the 
good. 

In my opinion this authority is 
derived from a tendency of the mind to 
idealise its conceptions. The concep-, 
tions then obsess the mind, excluding 
others which compete with them, and 
compel the will to realize them in every 
way that is possible. The phenomenon 
is akin to that of love. The lover idea- 
lises the object of his love. For him such 
an one is perfect and demands absolute 
devotion. Others may see blemishes In* 
the beloved, but the lover — so long as he 
remains a lover— can not. In a similar 
way an idea may possess the mind. 
The Irishman who loves his country, 
may be obsessed with the idea of liberty, 
or of a Republic. Such ideas may so 
completely occupy his thought about 
his country as to prevent him from 
considering others. He then feels 
compelled to perform all that helps to 
realize these ideas. When the nations 
of Europe were at war it was a power 
of this kind that led citizens to give 
themselves for their country. A person 
may be idealised in a similar way, In 
which case any one who Is under the 
influence of the ideal will feel bound to 
follow his leadership. The influence 
of religion upon conduct is an Important 
example of the same kind of pheno- 
menon. In religious experience an 
idealised •conception, or an idealised 
person, takes possession of the mind, 
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and thn worshipper accepts the Ideal 
a# perfect A mystic relation is 
established between them by which the 
ideal gains such power to influence 
conduct , that every act In harmony 
therewith is experienced as good and 
as conferring merit, whereas whatever 
is contrary to the ideal is experienced 
as evil. 

For this reason then sincere convic- 
tion as to the absolute rightness of 
conduct is frequently present, although 
the power of practical reason is im- 
perfectly developed, and the experience 
yhich would be best in the situation is 
not enjoyed* But it doqs not follow that 
there is no chance of progress in the 
direction of objective goodness. As sym- 
pathy, becomes enlarged and knowledge 
expanded and deepened, the subject 
becomes aware of defects in his, ideals 
and they lose power to control his acts. 
Whatever practical reason revWils, as 
being the right kind, of experience for 
the situatipjn is accompanied; by |he 
sense of approval. Thus there is likely 
to be continual progress , towards what 
is objectively best, and ultimate moral 
authority is founded in the actual 
constitution of human nature and the 
structure of the real world* 

VI. 

Throughout this essay we have been 
endeavouring to explain moral good- 
ness as consisting in a rich and harmo- 
nious human experience, The good is 


not merely the gratifying of man’s 
sensuous nature, nor of his rational 
nature, but is a complete experience 
which exercises all his powers. The 
particular form in which the moral good 
Is enjoyed by any man must be deter- 
mined by his conative tendencies and 
desires, for there is no good experience 
outside the fulfilling of the strivings 
and aspirations within man. Neverthe- 
less the good has an objective and 
universal character also, and in its 
attainment exercises whatever spiritual 
powers man possesses.* 


*We have made the distinctioo between the 
good and the morally good ; the good being 
the gratification of impulses and desires and 
the morally good the right or appropriate grati- 
flcation of impulses and desires. It may be of 
interest here to. point out the relation between 
them. So long as the desires seeking gratifi- 
cation are the higher spiritual desires, such 
as intellectual curiosity or spiritual aspiration 
we are generally agreed that there is no contra- 
diction between the good and the morally good 
We recognize ORir universal .indebtedness in the 
things ot the tnind and the spirit. The more 
another is ablo to gratify his desire for know- 
ledge, the greater will be thq aid which he is 
able to render to me. It is often believed 
however, that a different principle prevails In 
the sphere of,;the impulses and desires which 
seek material satisfaction. In reference to the 
desire for fbpd^ s. it may be thought that the 
more food one man gets the less &ere will be 
for another^ In other words it may be assumed 
that the quantity of natural goods is fixed, and 
that what one gets must be subtracted from 
what is available for others. In particular cases 
this is the case and then it fnay be necessary 
to sacrifice thegood for the morally But 

error is , always creeping .into our thinking by 
regarding as fixed or at rest that which is ever 
in motion. ' The quantity of material goods 
isnot .gxed.i It is constantly diminishing and 
Increasing, and the amount available (depends 
chiefly upon the TOwer of people to produce. 
The condition of Europe to^ay ts teaching us 
that the simple rule m subtraction mentioned 
above does not hold of the cconomk relations 
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This analysis of moral consciousness 
isr-I am aware— opposed to a view of 
the subject which dominates traditional 
Hinduism. According to this view the 
highest good consists in the oneness of 
the Atman with Brahman. Human 
desire (kama or bashana) is born of 
ignorance, implies a sense of need, and 
is necessarily accompanied by pain 
(dukha) ; and emancipation is attained 
by the practice of self discipline, in 
which desire and the fruits of desire, are 
gradually eliminated. Further activity 
(karma) is associated with desire, and 
this also is regarded as an evil. Ac- 
tivity, uni^ccompanied with de.sire fl^ 
the fruits of action, is good ; but only 
because it leads to oneness with the 
Supreme Being a condition in which 
activity has disappeared. 

Such a conception was natural to the 
sages of ancient India, who passed lives 
of seclusion and contemplation. It is 
not, however, a conception which will 
dominate the India of the future. India 
is showing a new Interest in her own 
economic and political conditions. She 
is eager to apply modern science to her 
industries, and to control the activities 
of her Qwn people. Temporal ex- 
perience is becoming important ; and, 

between nations. One country suffers because 
of lack of resources in another, and it is often 
adv<intageous for the one to give to the other, 
in order to increase the productive capacity of 
the latter and so to enlarge the available supply. 
Generally speaking I am convinced that the 
same law holds in respect of man’s material 
needs as is true of the requirements of his 
mental and spiiitual life. 


whatever her speculative position, India 
IS struggling towards a fuller experieiice 
of the good in which there is no sup- 
pression of human desire. Whatever 
then may be the exact form of the 
future ethical thinking of this country, 
the change must be in the direction 
of discovery of the good in human 
experiences. 

The new life towards which India is 
progressing is, I believe, richer, fuller 
and more perfect than that indicated 
by the old conception. But it is beset 
with danger. Strong feelings are always 
restricting influences, and there is a 
possibility that in passing to the chante 
of a larger life, India may lose what 
is of greatest value in the experience 
represented by the time honoured con- 
ception, The old thinkers insisted that 
the supreme good is a universal ex- 
perience. It raises man above his 
limitations to the enjoyment of the 
Infinite. Such enjoyment does not 
prevent any other from participating m 
the same experience, but is compatible 
with similar enjoyment by all. In this 
universal experience there is no strife or 
bitterness, but all who seek it are one in 
the earnest quest for the truth. Now 
the good can never be perfectly realized 
until the essential feature of this condi- 
tion is experienced. For the moral good 
is universal in that it is objectively 
determined, and human enjoyments are 

harmonious when purified and trans- 

* . 

formed by practical reason. 

Geo, H, LANGLEy. 
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«'?r'5 4tW"t ^9^ «' f«»I I 

^C^RI fiitw^tc*! 

»t’ii»i «tiwt«f ’J’lwa ^ir<(»i'5i sif«^5 

OTf^t'B *lt^5l «ltf^ I f5?«t5t'S 9^c»tt^ fHWI’l^l- 

f9*tf« «t3i '«nfnr»i3 ftfHta 
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9^1 ■aist-t 9f9t«C? I f99 9t*J9 9tfl9'Bl 

«f99I99 9'53f 9;^«fr6.9 I 'SW^S ■9(^991 
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99C99 91919 ^9! 49? 999*1 99191919 «tf9fc 
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Ml* >(?i 

ffl»|5f I 51»rt «?c« *|i*6>| 

f?C» 8J81 '8 5»lft *t<J9 Jl*!? iffiif 

f««it»n9l *(iwc<ri utia ^rMfffi’f '^19 

^rJl *1^)8 8t«lJ f’I'SJta-*!!* I 

Him? «ttin <S!9ti 9*!!«I 

«Hrt5| I 

^t»I1 li >18*1 r^si I 

'B'ttfl It1«j *lt»i8-it«tt^’\ 4rf«lS« ^Ui\ 

I »1?18W9 fe«'!Iir«f’»t8t 

f8!»8tfir«J 5ar«8r '*lc?{*f9 ’t’l8 

"lt»l*lf^s» ’ffintfiwsi I 

’itii’iif art 588jat9ia8 ■aata ««• 

f5*i I ta»it9t9twii isfifa 
>ltH wfai C81H»I ( 8fi4*i’|i5 ) 

a« afirti itt^aca fi»Ha '?t<rttrtc«i5i i 

*t8I9t«a8 '«ic*ia nt8^«J «tr«l'P'« 

aHiutfistusj I jjiji 

Tfa ^ji5Jt«n I <$\ amt f<i3|!j(if^'5j ear- 

«t8rt "awa 9^8TC5 I • 

warta etwj f^aa* fir*! i m- 

8«>t9 ntw atw’M n<f»i etwrt 
f*rt<rt ar«W8 1 '^rt9i af^i afa'rt 9tw«»r 
<<8t 8W8 *tf?nii «rtt*r afswfi i f'e, 

Urtl <laa (A Historical Sketcli of the 
Central Provinces and Berar) 

•ia*l I ’18I'8t?H'58 8t<(a 

afiltasr i <iil( iitN- 

f » I ftr*rt »i»t9 ^Ii9 »(i ci8- 

atli *irwtaa W8tai 'at? 

4a<5 arta ?«19 art atrtca atrt i acrtfi ataa 
afiiarta ?«i? ?tf«%rti fiitaa, aaa 

♦ History of India V. A. wSmith. 
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'if<?t«»8 atca ?Jt« I 4t ?ca? 

ssaa 9iti9 art airtw tm Twct i ??»t. 
( ) ata^ wa tfsataas fits 

tjirt'5 ffai rttat ^w? 

aa'etca »tF<gfa'rw9 ttta a^8tf?a i 
itsuir? ctwj? 'itc< tB5»* ata?> ?Ta9t^sca? 

ffsa I 

ittaj? tfitata ’fftwa i f8®a 
aetf's? art ®lfac« atsi fit?tw i 

5^ tfsp? wiiiartia -o^art -aa< '*t9tw? 
arttaa 'strtsi *tc?a i ataia aartiw 

a^ifa'^Ia^a? atrt^ta a? i aitta’tfrta itaa 
>*i'st*tirt5 ftiaa I '*t?T? <a< aaia? atatf^rt 
artita ojat »(5t* fa>?aatf®a aart'sta taafv 
tfla's aa i acitartf? aaa>tia atataa 
^a-e^ <aat isrtoai arta ®f?i«a i 
?9rti a^aat® ftiaai artt'iHa *taa^<»rta 
ataia aai®ta^ ftatfarsta ataa rtt?« aa i 
asa tet^a «tt9i® caaarat art^ 
a?ti»rt ttea ataia ^faata ?lta anaai. 
astata ataa ^tfacta «tfaai ata) a^a^a 
rtatfac^ia ttaatfla aa i art? fsria ta ^?ra 
a!5rt) fartra a^ai art i 'B«,aitta .artiaa 
r® 'Stata <H?tlatraa 'stai fai^t artaart 
^ata art i aca <i)^ atar aai at?w *itia ca, 
as’^a 'St'lTata art >11 t ai|ffe art artiaa 
«ttart faatia faa® facaa 1 

aai 'Btai«a 'autar 4 iiarta faaai 
'*ta'5 a^wit I ^la^t^ «t9«af <aat ^aaiat 
«twtata rtwa 1 «tai adit's 'ttatiaa arti 
«ifaafaf fw 1 'Statai aaj «tacB at*rt aifaiaa 1 
>««? ata® ^tiaa wfafa a^i« laoiara aiatrtt 
art® ata® atata art «tai atai uiarta 
®ta v«®fe ®w fjafti® ®t? ®i®a ctttart art® 
art® tfatrt »®^®a faaaa oral ata 1 aar 
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'Btaw# 5if5(® ?t«if t*ia 

I S’tfT! ( 5*«fCfl(si| ) 
f^si I 

^1’^® 4®®si ®t»lV®® ’I'Ma 

fsc«i^ I ^5N!» *if'«at^® 
®tw 4^ 8l5t'8 

®fac®fiEW5t I tsfjj® ’ffsat® ? ®i5tr<(nc^5 

®f88tl55« I ^t'Fl®® 

’8W«ni r<iwtt *itr«(® ®t«a 4® «ri<j) 

®\ca 4® ^®j| at5«tia 4tf«i| i 
4^ 1t«tl wta at®ta *it>( f^»i H8®e> 

I «i?f^®t5 ’iir®l5 «r® r^W5», 4i?g 
fit® ® I ®'!,®t(»ia ®ia 
!{^16 ^«»fa 5it>f ^tfiic® ’It^i ®f'J I 4®f5? ^tv 
5 ®®fe8 sift C»ti’I^<‘*itl ^1®t 5®’l*t 
w»i <ait« aii^fe’tcia 'st f8»t®i af®ti «it® 

®i9 1 ®®{»ia ’tfni’i 6i^®i Tn^c9?i 5=1 1 
'it?tf»t1t® ®fa5i difiii 

aw ®caft I 

^at*fda r*l®t%®T3 

• 

Tji >1^® ®t«®^^ ’iilf’tai at®tf^?t« ®t?i® 
w I 4^ HtJtc’ia '«tt»ta'. fi^tat ®tn®<rf 

5l«*t ^*t at®^d fitf®®® dRi® *tt^ I ®«.®tc9i 
>i«(i ®tai® d *1®® 4tf®t« c'ff'^c® 

nwt^ta, ®®dJ c®®t® 5W, faitala 
cpft 4^8 >«t»ida ■st’ia 'Stat't i 4^ n®*! aWa 
»taa'5t ®tc*i® ^td® ai®a8cla a^atfi?*! i 
^fiai >nf®® faaai ‘^uri’t ®fat® 4i?® al^ita i 
BZ^’W^ ^<^*1 1 (i) 
stat ®tai®a a?,*t1 ® =t^a ^aiaaft a 
atflts? 5tra ««®t® 5 5tta 

4 ? ltd '?(tla sia® ■t®t’^a ^at ®tca 5c«<r*i^ia 
«f® ®t*t*t ®ta5i I ec^aa’ii aara^^a at®t.'® 

(>) Early History of I ndi.'i. V. A. Smith. Historical 
Sketch of Central Provinces and licrar. 


®faia f8c*i5f I ^c®3 c®»tta fifcaiiaa 
at®ad ^t’t^tf'a’ic® 6car»i afsiai »ifar5® ®faal 

I 

at^fi’t*! '<41t3 4®(5 at®j >sir®S® 
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atl^^ifanf® ' 5 J?la fw ®ink®a «(ra»if® 
a^l^ttfic® ®at«fi alt® afa®® ®fit® a^ ®®t» 
ai®ta *ifa» fafsi® alal aal'ttfit® fa^ffitafii® 
■sifell® ®Faaifttiwa i 

ai^a 14 acita’tfi R®ia '®d®t« *iatai‘t® 

I fif!! ®tf»i«n ®raai 

4i®t’(»i(«tt alai ^tia i «ta.a at®® ®lw 

f 

■aca'tcsr '®f« ^^aa fa^ atfsll® fe® i 
ac'i'tatfa®:® caa®t® ( a^l'tti®a 14 ) 

®i®8 adia'iifa ®f<8fa faat® ®® «iatt® 4^ 
1 ^ fiiata ®caa i ac*tta’^ta ®aa alt® ®w® 
aidja ataat^t ®tf®«ta "^tPl® aa i 

acita’#! »tac®t®’t® alt® ®a^a 14 a® 
at«iJtra^tat a^t i a® ■stsflit^t faw® i ®®^a 
®®®t5a ®a^^5t ’t^ta ®taFaa ®fBt® a® 
't®tatfa‘if« ®a®li®a afa® faf®® a^ai ®t®®tat 
tai®®an®a fa®i« i® ®fatr®i®® i 

catn®att®a a® alt® faia cal a®i ®faata 
®9 et*®® at®®aif®la « ®t®l^ fst®® i 
®taai 5lf5 fit® f®i®f5 I ( > ) ®®#ta i®®t® 
atai® ®ta®at^ ifa at® ®iat® a^i® 'Sfata 
ra®i® ca at®®f®®a alatPs® ®ta'i® a(®a 14 
1 ® 4®®a 'StiR l®a f«t®a i (^) ^ata ^'aa-aa 
ita ®titt®a 'afair® af®iat® i®«ta ataitaa 
faafe ai® i® ®raai ®®t^®a afi-itia ®fiit® 
1 ® cafttati® a^at ®^a at»i at^ai i^® 
ftati® faa® ®taa i 



Hwa «c*ftar 8{Hf»i sf?rt? »i^t5t# 

w*lf« fiw*! I r«fsi cBfif ’»‘r 

ct^i^ ’^fasi 'Sui9 atcwn 

f»t*> fv ^casi I 

'srrt %aita ^fata »(tca«» i 

a<tata •aalntca •t«p?wa afu*! 

♦tfaa '^ia»a-?»i fswa i arraai fiiiaia 

SOTtwa H^fata afa aaifaaj 'itafa 
fii*i»» I 

a^l8aaffa *ia caaff atwia aff/eap 

a^al ’ll? I fatff « ^la^caa ^faafa 
ifttata wHh aa*tr« ’taa'ftwiaa ataai^tca 
atcaja ^fta atca^i i cata<iata 

*ia>i'?}c?caa aiarj^fH »i(fa« a^atfffi i 
aa'aa cata^ ®taa!a< «iwaa acaa, ♦fa’i'^^^tira 
CTta»iata *ititwa afa's ataarta ica alat 
ftwsi I pallia •taa'^cataa *iat«f3 acfe i 
Sanaa's atai calaaafa caataf^ 
ava« aa i cataaata ^f^ata-ca'si 

caat^^fayc® cataaatcaa ^iiacia ca faaai 
tfiata aifaaf faaicaa, fan 'sfata «iafata «ia'5 
alc^ca I 

^Maraaaj ®saa ajaa aa aataa afaai 
l^aiai ^ta»a aiaa ^facaa i aca ■•itaiaaaa 
*(a^ai aawca aat^a^ta asi ftis ataa =afacaa i 
f^fa a««i aftata afata afafjr ata^y^a a'fa 
^tata ^ajpaca ca aaia aaffiia «raf4« 
alilfta, 'Stalia ca'^ «»ata ^a^aia «iaK« 
ala I atai a^a <aa? a^ flatcaa aja?ta 
afcaa. ^ata cata aia?i atc^j afaa« 
▼raata 'Srata atstfaa ?'j[i a^a i asfla 
ajfl "aataa ffa ^i-ga ata iaia aaia «iNaa<i 
afaw afa^ia altaa i fafa a^ta atfaaa 
^aaa afac^ atf^aa, fai aacata cata 
aat^ft Taaaa aaa aatla aa a^ai 


s^paya^b' 

aiaata aiaaa’fa afais atat a^wa i fa’a^na 
■aaia sjafa a >^3? aa a?ai 5^ a^w 
aifaa ala Jia? <a«tC9ia aiat aa'5[fa afaajia 
afaa i cwaaf^a a>iraca 'aa? ^‘tiatia *traa^ 
ala I cataaata atacaa ^ta’a'Wfa Jia< ^atata 
afata t^aa aaaati^ ala •, cat'afaa^ta 
ata alia r<i?a alai a«i*ta atata aaalfl 
ataw ataa ala i • 

f’pa cataaata ^tfaaai ^al fa^at alatfaa i 
aaa^a <j?i latcatauaa ataaca fa^atiaia 
«at3 ataa asfat® aaf aa i atwia ^arta 
aifa® alca's ca'lai >a« a^^a «it3 f^faai 
at?ca atl i tacatai a'ln a^aa^aa ^atfaa 
r^aas a«,a3 -i^ia ’Pffaaa ataa afaatficaa i 
atfana 'ar«a3 3(^? faa, cataaata Ifaata 
C'.'sta ac3 ^ai 'atcaaiafe ala ^ttstcaa a's 
ac»9 faa i ^fsa^caa ffiatHia fea a® a«.aa 
aa caaiia -al i^-laa atai ''iraata ^fai® 
•stat^ aa i fsasiia ata^a alt® ^afit ^ana 
alal «t9la «ttat« ata i «i®saa ®^a *1® 
cataaata ara'»ta afaat atai ^^fatai® 
®aatra ata faiaa ataa i 'a®:aa aiara 
ataata faqet aa i atari ^UTata a?a«taa 
alaa aaafaa afa® fta a»t ^‘^ta'^a faata 
taattfcaa i attaaanttaa caataf® a'5aaia 
«tt3Paa affaai feat cataa af^tai ataa i 
®«,atta alll «t5« c®ta cataa lat»a 
fa^ta fa atfaai fja nf®® aa i • 

Ptaraaa catlaat^ ’altfaai faaftta a1f®aa 
^«.atCt fitaa i ^latai aatwia «tata aaa aiatai, 
atfaara «aat atatata a? ataj® rafa® aPaa «<at 
^faafa «' 5 ta atai afatatf®® ®ftaifataa i 

♦ History of India (Elliot, Voll II) 

Mistoricars ketch of Central Provinces and iJerar 
History of India ( V. A. Smith ). 









csr<r ’at«fi Osiff*! 1 <«? ?n»)9 

ff*i I C5^ 5t«f^w >ii^tr«(’f siiw ^f4- 
ft® 1 5f?igf<| jjJi; cs<fl=^«»ta «)3» Sltv 
. ff»I I «f»|:3<>t ^fsisi ^f’t® 

5^9trf I >at *(tv «t?U<ra c'i\3tr‘t>» s 

I »i*f 

«U»I cswt ^«ia ^ti«r slai- 

fiCTH I »ir?«i^ I 

cpflat^i 

c<ri’tc«ti <ii<i? J!5}t« I 

'smai ^iflicssn «(fa‘ir« <gcsi*i i 
Ptg.’aj ’i?rta JT^afc^ '«l5tcvffl iaiai 

»ttaHts I 6t^<Piaf9t w^iM •'Si^twa 
»i«ca ^tf>iatff6C*i5i, fas»atf<T«i ^t5if*fic*i! ’lai- 
^niatfs8C»ist I f<i5f5itf>r«j '5f5ic*r9 

9«*f9 si$ 'flas’iisf faat? ai^iiatrissi i 

9?^S’t‘r« 4t9tW9 

>1919^1 C9il9r9|C<r9 C5<f^9tCSiI9 stfsil 9>t9<l I 
C=H^»IC?9 Ir1« ’ifiW 9^£3 »•• 'l^fjS 9l«H| 

^19!I I <9^ 9?C19 CH Jill'S f»lf»t '=ltf9?5 9t' 
9tCf, 'et^l Ol« 'stW’f 9t«t9 9ff*IC« *1191 
ftatus I '^l^rai *1^91 9t«H9 j^iii 

afwtsi I ( «(’<>» ) i:99t«»c<r9, 

•I'ar'r 9t«1, ( rTB^9 ) ?^99t5fC«r9, I C’9t?9|- 
CT9, i|tl«f9W9, ’f<W9, ^C'tt9««'r9 ( 9Clt9!<- 
C<ri99 ^t«1, «It9*rW9t 5si9<«t »\f 31 f«t9isi ', 
Itlt»<nr9, si9f»lWCT9, «Hf^«W9, f9«»9rwc«r9 I 
*9^ 9t«r»fC»l 9!lW9lir9 '<9£ 3lft9 <339 ’9<W9 

»ltr«"t9 'Sff'W f5l9I9 1 Ml«r9C<r9 §Wir®9|t^ 
flt*isi «99< ««9t»tc«t ■atita af^t 

L9^9tr??»l*J I “iniia »It99l '««9¥ *tr99H1 


9113^19 I 9[^9 'St^ta «^1f9>1«J 41f95 

I '*1919 f5.)9»l9 3ft9 'JjS ^<lf9 
^t9l9 '9l99i f939 311^1 a®’! 9*1 i f^f*) 913911^9 
519*ir39 >|!93 faN® 9*91 9l»l99t«f C«l3£99C3 
'»t9i9l 9C95r I »t19I9tt39 f99'l9i'e 'Stsfta f939 
9l9 %N3 9*9lf9»I I 61*991919 *?l^ 9’<t9 
sttSPNt*! «f9l9 «l*^Hr'S 99 a9£ 31919 r9«l9 
’If® 91 9*91 919 I 0 

r9«i9 fJI^S C6Wt 91WI9 C*I9 ifl'lf® flWl I 
fai 9951« f^fsi 9llJlf9919l 9?9irfC»l*1 fisil 
iICHf9l SD6> ?{ ^Iial 3l9t9 WlW C69\ 
9tC’fJ9 Wsi Jllfa® 9*9lfi«1 I C9 9991 C9^t3 
fa*l9l9 C6ifl9£"t f95ll 9*9iri9I, 3191 fsir*®® 
9it»t 491 9llt3 '1U9 *11 I 3C9 a* 919 

Nl^-*t 491 9l*C3 '11C9 C9, fai'J.ata 'llt’sf C939lC3 
9t(99| 9t«iif3'4 49? ’I4f9l^’ *1^3*9 

«1f1<f5| "Sa* 9«19 (Rll ^*1 “if®* 9*919 419*1 
ail*! f*lfli 9*C3 iU? I 

fa'l^fa 9tau 99U*t9 ••il*1ir94 <19>H 9«.99 
ceftn’H 

fi«i I '«ii’i9i a3<9 *wi 'fl^aifii i«,4K fnR 
9*C3 f4fsp«. $1^3 I “a* t *999 ) 

9l«t4£l«1 C59l9l«» Cilia 31 519*1 1C9*1 I 'Sl9l9 
'S(tll>1 '1991 C9»t fa|’3C'lf*I*in*1 lf*3 9*3 I 
C11ica9 11^19 tlfl® 31C9J <a**t *J,af 

fat^tc® 9l3'9 ir9t3*1 I 1*1 JR) f*tl9’t*l 93C9I9 
lira*!®! 9lt« ir99tfi[W*1 I 1* 911 9‘9U99 

<*i®c*i9 ®«9'ir9ii?i9 * 11*1 iri9f9iii fii I f®r*t 

fa® ciW) ’ir9®il’t *3.^1 aril ciiii ifaiR 

1C91 1 3^9 *ja l*tl9l« 499 1’I191W9 *14 

99911 911C99 atfsil ICa^^" I 4* ®U9 911t9 

» Ilistorirjil sUctili of ccntr.il Provinces and 
Hcrars. 



itfefts ?5 ; '»f5:»H >>^8 ^ifw 

W5t<»t5 C'l^aj *»t«ISW«I Jl^ giwi 

*tr«*i« I 5|Hr«Bi 

^911 ^t(*» fs*! I 91^«9 C69l<l‘f 
C^W?t9fr99 'SJfSW'e f«C»IH I 991199 

^r99t^ ’mjM 9t91 «lf^99 •ttt9[9 IW 

^9tW19 '9t«3tJ9'»1 «9t9<l I ^18. sf^tt^F 
5Fl’tli:99 99191^1 «lF9ir'B C®t9lf»I1 9919 
9W ^9t«FJlV9F r99lff W9 I 

'Sfsrfgr j\m I ^ 

9t9l9 ^19 >8915 It^l 9t9fl f^*! I 

Ji't 9t«fJ'9 5|tllC99 99t9t|ft99 «m9 
iSltef 9^9tr9«I I 

91914 9tt«]9 ^t»?9t9 4’ff5 1? 

»IW8 fWtJ? fs*! I ^9T9 ^f9*ir«99? «9lC99 
*il9«4tei9fllll»I89st<fT fJF9^t9 ’?f9C'®9 I 

*lt99l9 ’*919 49sfe sil>l 

ctNi'B *I1«91 9t9 I >lt9’lH49 '«ir9»tf9!4|«|’« 
991:99 919« fSWSF I 

9'B9 9tW 49ite 9t»J ^th® flii»II 

9t«r9 ®r9r®8 : 

^l9tW9 *t«*l 9lw '*tl9 I 

9tWJ9 1®9 SW® *>^191 9tl9*l '9 
’W 9t®9W(9fl ^tll9 9if99tr« I 

>sm l•^»t I 

'*I’I94|‘I 9t»Il9 «<ir9*l®J ®f9l«’l 
’F991 f9>9t®1 <8^ 9U19 -SlF^ifSI f^W’t I 5919^ 
<89« 895»1HC'? ®'tft9 '®tf9 fsi9tn f®«I I 1*19 
*»99 1®1^9 'SJt9l« >8^ 9t®9«l9 ^(«r9 9^91- 
ri»I I 9t9*l’lC9 ®t8t9 9t®9t^ fi»l 1 • 

>8^ 9«*I9 9t®t9 9^ I 9^«9 

* Historical Sketch of central Trcvinces 
( S. N. Aiger. ) 

• VicaiU A. Smith. 


« bar I i 8t«, 

^9 i?9 rscs*r r®f*r ^^^^9 
9l9lf®«4 f49'C9 991« ®f991 '99tWJ9 9®1 

®r9l® 9$9?f9I»I8 I (>) 

9^CirC99 1119 19 «f9t9 Wjt IS flUt® 
9t«Jlf9®tlr 81 I «t919 r9'5t9 19 H 9tt9 
9C91 1 51 fl®t9 »t9 irVlt«?t 9*t9l^9 fWll I 
fsfl 199 f9it»Kai 9111 lf9l'Bl I f®fl 

Bfl®! 9t«f 19^9 ^«llt® ®9l9t9 C9l'?l 9t9 
5iwii9 i9tri® ®c9i I iiiici r«fi 

I9tr«f® 8?9) li? 'F'f® 9>9^ 81 49? <1119 ll«ll 
C®tl ®f991 lt«® 8W •IM lf9®Itl ®t91 I • 
5;i9 ’9ri9 «t9 C19lt« ir'S'lfM f51l f^fl 
111 ® ^fl 9 i 5lc99 'll!®! 9ri91 It® 9f89tl51 1 
'*f8T9 l®t9 ffl®, 81«a, 81fl9 Ilf® atitl 
il9tl 519814 f4®9tl r«tll I (i) 

18t9t« 519 194^®111 ®^9 ^tlH 
C®t®9t«l1 flt8tlCl <1119(81 8141 I C®tl9tl1 
®t9®9rt4 8t®®l atfl® 19lf® i ^t8l9 «ttClt8 
l"ltl® ®t9®9f ^^1 8'89ir®l I <St8t9 lUf 
111® ^Itlttl Stsfl® ^tl5 I 191®^t9® 
18t9tllf99tef 191914, 4|8I9 Sltf9 f®l I (») 
C®t«l84 Ilt9t9l it-lfelt^ fflll } r«fi 
lf«® l'8lt9 t«.lt88t®1 r^Cll, «18t9 9tll®1 
1«51 f98<5f9 1< nr®® I C®t®ll9 flW 319 
9Blt9 lt9?l^ fSlll ! ^t8t9 9Blt9lt Kl® 

ltf8C®I9 l"l89ill lit 8^9tl® I C®t®W8 5T^' 
9tll9l, 191®t ®it ®9l, 119 6t®l <899 9tl- 
nH®, It®®!^ 5t®l >89? 5l®5rfl9 9®r9^l 
®C1 ilfl® 9f89t«l I C®|9f-'«9« Itl® 4(9 
C®t®llC99 >l®1ir«®ll‘t9 Itl >41® i^itm 
111, ®tfiiti, ®<9. ®f»ii, ®ti(i9,c®tf8i, ^wr, 

(¥) History of India (Sastri) 

Vincent A. Smith. 

(>) 9«9?ltlt9JH 99«lt9 1‘*9 9r»8t9 I 

{\) Indian Antiquary 1912 . 



>i«n I ] 


*I«(I I 




C<»t»ft*l CT«, '!Jrc?W, ?tc«ltir«, 

^1*1, '»^'s5p5, '®t^a, 

^1^, ?t^6Br, 3iwfl f^iwt 

fiwi?, Pi’tn?, f*i?» Ji-^rcvr*!, 

t'sjtf'r 1 (i) •?p^$i«n * 1 ^* 11 ^^ 

?t5lf?»l I (k) ilBf»l CJI-t C»taf «t^w 
>%•• tiiw a^8tr?9t I c«fcw3 ?'?ia ai? 

*tja C«t«t 9f55 58 I ^5tc« C^ta 58 C 8 

8 llt«I 0*1*1 C«t«f?lB f805It«.*It8^ 8f«l81 05 an 
'■Rjntn »fa 8 tt '5t5t8 n^ir^ « cntaiaa 
n«l’»'r f?8 5ra5ti5*i i («) 5tfn?tn iSt8 
>55it5«t »tB1^8 85 T(0^ 'nfr8'5 % 5?8tr5t»!*l I 
5tfn5tn >45 n 8 t 8 8 'S 8 t*» r^onn »fi i 

o'BUfcwa 'St5t8 08 *t*i 8Bnta 5ifn«rt8 ^a'^f'sa 
ntn ®tB 8 508*? *?t? I • o'Bfn staw 'ao 8 «i 
amno*?*? o«t«o?o 88 n^tw sc^t tatona ntn 
^0115 58tl'S ^ 8>8 a05? ft5l8 ^fs- 

8 ia tnts *itt I 

«?t5'8i o'8l«i'St88i a^nnno*? oast^tiacaa si'an 
ntaona 58i nfnn ^faai fao^fs i o«t«( ■sta^ 
aica^l ^5 's^a r»t?’ifa58 555 fnf^- 
ftat's naf’f's 5latC5 1 (>) o«tef aiacia 

^01 r5r«c«. n«i aatof facaanta ^rtaai 'staTa 
»r5»ton «f5 5lnta 1 

o'»t«f, fnirna t<a aao ' i"fiat- 

a^ta facaw 5'aaTo'5 'Stata fa^anji ai«r- 
aoa aoaa 4ao o«t«f ^tata afata^on 

atf^ai a5 fawi 5oaa 1 cctn apoa fanit® 

{>) aaKa »8 aa 1 

(-<) Indian Antiquary. 

(«) awH^a >a af I 

• aaa’fa, >8a1 1 

(>) India Aryans Vol II. 


a'satw #tat 8 tijBt'B ^ftai fnoata*igi^ a^ata 
afao's nifnonn ^laa fa atatoa 'stata >*tti 
fanit ^faoan >< 5 ? ®at*?5 fs^i ftsTa ^aa ^arca 
^ca a^j^n alow ntfain ; ^a waa'^afw 
a«.aat«i 05 ntaata afaai «itatlai «ftas? ^afwnfi 
ntni^al owt^o* ^ifeoa '«i«ai aoai faaw afacw 
'n^iata 5 f<onn 1 ta 5 (wfn owt^ca oaian 
?traa 1 awoHtfaow onifawa< 'nf*! if.'faca ^aata 
faon*? i «fcS fafn nta’aftow fnartni afaona 
owin ntaantni n^aa afaato? f a«.nafaf w^ataoi 
iflwfe *tc< 5 iaf 8 fnfaatfaon*? ai^fwi fafn fsio^t 
^a^ona faoatafa nsa faona wtata j alft05 1 
ataatfa atasar fafa n^oB 05 i[fa’lta woaa, fwfj, 
cwtata ? <480 ^rwta? aoataaaa < 4 '.o atn< ^fa^a 
^<foataa afaatoan 1 ’^jfaal atatawnfaw 
’tan aoaa s?t'l 1 ^atoa fwfn antwnata^ 
aloaa 1 tai ai^ afflalata a.sfa aata cafaffipa 
a^n -480 owlo«a fafaw n®i« m^n alcnn 1 
w«,na twf*? 4iraw ’nioaa nooa a'oaatsf atai 
5iafo5 ^oiatlai, atatatni aat*? aaai^a 

^alaai fafaw 'naca? 2 toa»f wfaona 1 • 

owt«f atwintw wfaai -stan awioa «* a«.na 
at 5 a afaatfaona 1 w«, 5 ton atna cvi .^w 
w aaaioaa fai 1 (*) wiafa atn^afon -tiata 
afeni Biaiajaiona nfaw 55 1 fa^aiai wtspatnoa 
c?ai ata,-c®tnoaa n^aws > •» 5 : mara 
’joaJ 05158 fana S'ona ^’tno’P ntaiow ^taHow 
'^faai*? wfatfaona 1 ei^aj atm naf»iooaa 
wtiltnoa «tat 05 c®t^ 5 ^ »foaa Batson a<*ti 
5 ai alat05 1 < 45 ® ar^faw as oa fa^ai 551 a 
awjta iifBonta niata ns ^ost^ alai «aoa 
05158 noan ^lapaa 5raatf5ona >4ao wtatow 

• Jaaifa anw^a alow 

(>) I ndo Aryans V^ol. II. 





'« ^531 I 


I *t?^'#l*»tin «rsr*R5 
c»i*ii N'H'b I c'Btstf^ 

•1^ »it«f*i 'tt«=« «»? I * 5iq;^f j 

t»nr #(t»i^ « I ?:>i>ini 

cwt«ii<rt<»3 ^'S[j I 

c'Btw ’ja fe'raifir^j cM\ai 

asj 5»(»ia atwia 

^•(1 ifli's afaf 5 ^faai c'f'i i ®if«!ffrc'5n 
’la iinictra fa’i^la ^ ■tfaai ajf»- 

»faail^f»iatffi»i’j I (>; ^sna stJia a«i3 
c’ttaa '«a«f^8 8« .fla? «tc'rf»t8 

su»(f8aic’i #a atif»f 181’^a ii’ia sit»ica 
atsca anasi i 

>!aa (:«l>ia a^^a at^ta’ti ’^tsitaa 
^faatta ’fca^i i C8Ma a^ia «(«- 
*1^fa r8«’il»i I f«i'8*it»i 8i»naa aas^s? 


>it89 fft*i*i I affa awia eta aa*tf^a § 8 - 
atfaa'ta’t af^i Hfasmwa «f» ’acatar faiara^ 
a«atc« ata« fasarcaa atacaa fawtaa ^tiai- 
9 taa 'la a"??? atatfaa i c^taa a<caa aa:- 
a^a a^w c^?t''a<^a aacaa ataiaa ataa? 
afa'fta 8rac8*aa< aa i ci^ataa?caa 5'5[^ 
■sffanfw at^caa ' aafatsttraat« Satfa >2taa 
anaa i 'itata aisfaatca a:aa auaia ajtfa 's 
a^fai ^’ai «tiar alatfa^i i cetaiaatefa caa 
aaif^a ala atawa i 'Siata aiaaiaptca ^ta^ 
ata^ 48 aa ta® ata^ aa’j^^ ataiaa Haa- 
aaa «rfa 8 tfl ^caai • s? aata ca'aaataaa 
aiaca sicaa <jafas ^faia -aai ta* ^laiaa^ 
■airaa®! aaw ’ataa i ataacaa cataaatcaa 
aiaaia’^a aa i (>) 

^ata'Sffa i 


•‘Indian Antiquary iyi2. 

(>) Hibtory of India ( Sastri ), 


• Malcolcm’s Central India vol 1. 

(>) History of India (Vincent. A. Smitli) 



I 




^ I 






f»t«1 I 

mr»rti 'sfcv, ‘r*iS’ hsi ctt, 

5 >ir» fW WftW C^t«t 1 f»l 9 tW I 

®Tt»l ’<t’l l>f*Hl I 

■if*i'5 »itf»i^i-irt»ri ^tf«f 

f*H1 <fW f*t«l»ltfl «lt'9W ' 


^U’f 'C 5 t^ C<t»l’ JUl *ft^ 

f *1 c'rc«» ^’»i ?? >«f«i! f»il^ri r 

■4ta *itN ^'s ? 

finfj 0^1*1 ilfm,— 
uti '«is-f»if*f fir»i «i«ii I 
«iir»i^i->[f«ri «rtr«f - 

Hsi t« 5 i (r« I 


5^ 

^<ifti>i * 1 ?, nW* 1 

••I '^i>srri?a fs'sa f^H, 

CT c’lt’IH 

'>att»ii faw c^»i— ata atatiai aai«i 
^ta« cfifeaifeaawa aataH ^’ac« »ttaa— 
cn^ faiata «a ^»ii c’Ha a? afeata caca aa 
aw* ^ata aia aa ai i ataa, a(fM ai 
a’ta's, faa aaiaa ^f«w«ta ««'5faa aiaca 
atfa fa ca fa«a ataars "acaa aaa ^aila 
afaaaiaa ^afeaiataa afaatatart ’afaaN® 
aa I aatfel *«¥— 

fa, «a, affaia faiaata ^na ^l^aa^aa 
f^a at%B aita aaa Bt’ffa faca ai^a ^tatiaa 
ad aatt® sta’ >aata, 'saa aaiataa a’t« 
««»aati aa ■•a— ca^fatSltw "atata -aa atai- 
a«a 'aiiaa ^a aw caa afaft® ^twa 

faia I atat^a «flaafef£a .Sr ujaiSr atfta a"1- 
ala «ii^>aaaa caaa 'bwi ata wa .aaa cata 
aa arra *ifia ai i aa>i 4^ fa#a faiaata 


I 

«auaa afaar® atiiaia £a '4tatca ^ca atM,- 
cafei caa a« a'? 4affei 'atll 's «itat*aa aitcaia 
^a aca’ ^ijcal i 

araf5« a’c« ca^faa aiaiai ai i aa atcai 
facaa cvsa cata aa f«aata faca atai-at^a 
a» ati®ac«ta aca ca^ata, 'saa •tta ^«caa 
siQfi ai’fa at •, ^ata « aiaatafei caa 4a| 
aaa a’ca 4a i 

f-a atca aca a' 5 j:« at ca faa <«tc« 
ca’tai?! faatfaata i ata caca faaca a’a 
cata ca Tataa arai aiaa featfel aiata aatca^ 
a"»ia aca’ caa^ata i 
cata aiV 4ia fat|,tal aca aca' 
aa^ia fastata at?’ 4afei atfaa atiaa arsi 
^9tf?ca atfdata i atata aicaa aaatfei aita ac?' 

cafa- 4aatfa afafa « a^acat?! 
a? a? cata ^ijcai, 'sta fatas caca fsat's 
ataata, ca atata ’fta aataa caca afatatfa i 
?'alcB aaatfeta ^aacataa aa cata cJitfea 



c^tii « c«ti*r5 ♦tt'Brt c’fVjE.i’i c*i 

c^9p»ii— •'j.nc 5ttf»— «f^t^ ^t: 

«»i»ii'i ^ ’fat? ca ^l^wa 1» *ira- 

fet'Ba a« 4W, ai <3| cataSta ? aa a's 
cjftaa aaatraa casca a!ar»f? f*<fa -aaSl aa 
aitata cariaa ataca caca’ at^cai— 4t«i c’Ha 
faa atal Tea ai i atfa caca, ilr ataatat atal 
aife a^fa aaf® atfata ^ci’ aca’ '!>l’?ata~ 
4fata 4ial csicai’t!" 
ait<^ aata aaias catf ai aafafB's 

^lafaiiiaa alaa 'ataatta Taiaa "attil ^taa 
afai« ai carat cata, aiaia 4’faia giaa 
caiatittfa ala acara ’atcaftfaw ^ta ca’ 
aaata 'af?tra ^tfs a’ta caa i aU'^a gf'i 
a'aifaa '8 ^c«ta at^a aw «Ta 

cata a?ai c'sa ata’ 'sta aifaa aaa |(t 4a— 
“at:- an— ati- at— ^ 1 — at- " 

fasa cara at^-ata aai catat caa “"aaa 
ata’ carat ai 

4ara «iaratai aifaa ^ta 4^fet aaa 
ntt’ ataatraraa 4att an^ a’r's ataf? ’’•a aft 
fsfata 'atata a^'raa aua |rt 4a i ^lata 
calt cata ’fts aaraa ft^8 ^rara -aa'tara 4ara 
atfaa a-^^t ’^ra at’a ^tca aa* car«i i 4a 
fafata 4l ^(5 ft^ia atrtanaa aaa ’ffeaa ^i5 
atatatfa "atata cstraa at^ta f rt’ ^ rai i 
^ataa caatata cf ta atf« caraa ai, ca 
aiatta 4? ^afafB^ cacaSta -saa "atata facasa- 
’ft'sa araa «fa-caattra laiji ara' faa, 'stcf’e 
C5l at? fara era ai t at^i caca aa* atfta « 
5’5ta aa afaraa it*ii ^fipra ataai atata ana 
csra cara cf t^ 44 aaa aata aiata atilta cat 
rttt catafta fBata atrft 4r4atra atfara caata \ 
C4ta aaa ca "atata; a"^^ aaai afaca "af"5 
aa"fti at ftra feta fe4 attata ataClr® 4ta 


« b®, I [ a?5, 

tif?ra attata ?taa atra«raa aat ati aaata 
aar^i iai csii ' 

at^a^ta fvta aata 4ta fafta aata “fe — ^ — 
4t ca atfa 4raff,-^caa at f 

aiata ^ta ca fa cacawa atfaai, 4ta 
4 aia 4 ia aaiaiti caa a^tas biM “'srat 
atfa aai farast 4rati8» ata aaa 4ra’ atfaca 
ata at i” 

cata at'® atfata farat 4ata ca aai laa i 
"staaa afetaca' ca a® aat, aas atfa, "tas ata 
afaatraa aiai ! caa «ita ^^a aa— 4^fa ca 
a?taa? "atata 4t^5tts ara’ "aatfa ata’ 4tat«, 
C4ta’*tca ra 4 's>ata aafa 4t'5 i ’sta atal astt^ 
4'ti ctfaa aa 4ta fatatea at a’fel "ija 
fatatga-, ■stt 4’ti •tat, 4’atai 4H? 
ff f* aaat— 4t’a a'® aaa ; 'sat'^a atraa 
caraa ara %^^at ®t’a a"? caraa ca fata 
"aia,r 4 ®tr® ait fa a a aratai fa cah'j’f caa ; 
'$®j 9 taa 4 ati farat catat, ®ta cfta caraa 
•ts atata cat4 ^a attar® ira fata ara ‘®«tai 
c®i aifea fBfa’ ; t®)tfa a't® Vf ata’ aatfa 
catata atfa, ^lata C8it cata attta fa at, ®’a 
4’t>l "t^a, aitfa cata aaat ®ta "iijara farafa 
fa *'1, t®itfa atata aaa aai ca ^aata ata’ 
a;fara i aa aata ^a at®ata ca ■arataa ata 
4at® ataf^a at i 4afa aaa at^ta cafaeatata 
catwi caa— fa ca ca ctra caa ^aia 
fe® ata ai? ra at i fats ff^fa •«a;fa ca ®tr® 
4 raatra cata fatafta cati ^ta'« caa ara 
a^ra i ^ . 

«it.a fafatfla pa ata’ cata ft^ faf^- 
atafBCs ata’ aatat- "?tti aaat at« at, 
aiartatif 

caa atCaat ^lata ^ ^taat catt®t caitaa 
aaattfa "atiFtta caS fita fa ai ®ta aanta 
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44 I 4t>rf? »tl4cfe 5T« flfW 4**^ Hig <|5it?| 
f4®tt*ll ^3 4t4 — “f^ ^3t3 ’tS’ll fifC^I t” 
f33f^C« ^ ^fil>® ^C9’ lt^3C»i 
“41:— gf»l Vfl'e'l ^f~ 

■ 4«t1 «t3 C13 4tc4t ^tfJI »(3*11 

'5t3 '9W’ f^Mf^sitJT— 13Jit3 4lt«tef4ts«1 

Wl C4t4 43t3 i;?4?t3? i!*3C4I s^tl 

*13*11 419 Sci’ Ncs 39419 <Hf<5t9, 9|?C9 

4f34 4134 44^ C3C3t |C& f'8'«C9 5W’ C^»l I 
4lf3 314 3M 331 »lf^’5 3’C9 ^if5»ll3— 39 C«1 
441^ f3Cl C*l 419 31t4 ^ ’1931 5t&t *il49l9 
tf43t*lfel 9W 9*119 I f44 55 9t^C4 C®14 

4t^C4 4431 99|t4 C9 9199 4t9’ (3191 ^I'Q 

31^*114 41 I 434J1 3414 41(9 (33^1(4 f9®t4l9 
(5(4 f3(9 (614 9[C«f 3(9 4(4’ 934141 

(414 441^ f44[ 419 «r4C4 (9414 41 I 

f4 f'5t4 ^4T9 44 (4141 (44 <fl9< 4(3 4(3 
4141 4(9 54(44 I C614 ^*(43 4('S’ f34t4 I 
ir4(9 *3lf4 4(4 4(9’ f4f4 4l419 414 f3(44 41, 
49149 r®4(9 6(4’ (4(44 1 4(9 4(9 19lJ(4 

419414, 91^ 419 9l9l9 41(5 |(fe >34 I *19419 
441 r41 (31(41 f441 (9141 (44 41 1 4l9 *19 
^(9fl(9 C4t4 >34 449 48119 (614 ^^(^l 9[(3 
>34, 41’ 4(4 (4^ 1 

^(49 (41(9 (44 (34(« 414414 9^^ *1941 
1{(fel 31(4 r4(9 (4(6 C9'5t(t5— '419 61«,4TC9 91^1 
41419 4(9 9*^(5— “>3? (34, 4141^ 911 ^'419 
9{(fel *1941 f3(9(5 1 (444 431 (9— (9" 3il«. 

(449,(4(4 4^9 4419 414 >34— “9"t^, >3? 9tl. 
—^19 (941 34 (6f6'a 41— ^(9 3(41 I* 4l6(4 
4t5(4 >8 34 31(4 3914J g(49 (4151 4f9(9 r3(4 
f3(4 (4 (44(9 6(4’ (44 I 4(4 3’4 (44 4t9 
61414419 ^(fel fsWH '91(4 (4414—319 4(3 


4(3 5(fel *1941 4l4r4C9 41(49 449 3l5.(<5 
4(? (44 1 

31919 49 r493 I 3(43 4(9 4(4 (31(41 (94 
3l’S C9i *1931 ci(4 31419 1951419 31(5 

6(4’ <34 399 31419 41419 3t(5 13 (9(4 («4i4 
4'®^®r9 4l3« 13(9 (44 I 1(49 ('a-«9'« 19(49 
>33&1 91419 31419 C33i»1 3l(4tM 4('9 ^^154 I 

14 (3(3 444 ®(il5 «44 44'§t4. 9>41 (®(9 
193134 4^19 a 4’9(fiS3 (3lC» 44fel 4lf6® 
9’(4 r54 I f5: -^(51 4941 bl?1t4,— 319 

44f4 415Cfel 4941^ (33919 4® ^^l^i 3l4l9 
(34 4l4r54 ! >3 (4 i4«l3^ 3l3i!p‘5.39. 

3C4l®4 9(9(5, 4(4 4(4 (94 35®9 ■»9(® 

419414 1 ®419 '«44 3t9 fte4 4’,- >9l33 

(4f33 45113(98 l43(fe (3t4t« 9ll9 3f3l9« 
(^9 (4414 41 I 

(9419 f3C3 (6(9 3lt(4 (39919 ^(i 

9(4’ 41419 3l(59 5l4lfel9 *1® 13(® 14(9 C3f4 
1951419 349 ^Cfel 4941 4('5’ | 33^1 33141 
3l«(3 14S(9 ®(i 39rf-r93C9 (4^ f3(3 (6(9 
9l4l4 I (94 13(3 419414 49319 3l®1(4 (3® 
3l4t9 r9(3® 1(49 f3(3 (6(9 3t(5 I 4*51 141 
3 3l®4l(49 4?r4at(4 31419 1(49 «19 (344 
9(9l54 31 3tl4 41, f3? 3t4l9 4(4 4l«54 39 49 
3l9 3 14 (344 3[9‘4|'(39 31(5 (34t9 ! 36419(9 
3(93 13(49 41391 3l4t9 (4 3t=^93li»1 (94 
l43fe 4’(9^ ^[i^54, 11.4941 l(fel (44 (4§t(9‘ 
41319 41^4 1(9 (3(4 13(9 3(4(5 I 

33919 319414 3 li>t(3 9ll(9 fd (3(4 
(3?— 4’«19 91(3 419 ! 31919 4(4 C4U4'— 41, 

3ir4 '3 (51(91 41 ; ^(al 3t4l3 49-C3 s>9[«1 
^1(4 (3(4' fKS 41fC9 I 44 r3« 3 f44jl (614- 
if9 4tiC« 6lfs54 41 ! 19 4(9(5— (3l9 313(3 

439.34f4 31(4? (319 1(3 13(9 3(4 14(9(5 ! 
(614 1(^1 3141 3(9 3(41 1—4(4 319414, 41 





« bar 


»IW *K’it«-^’rf^i=itf*i^t frt^<ii ’^’laii’n 
if*sn nw ! 

f^tW? fTtM *rj»l1 MCT C5C<I, 

vttf sji8 ftw 5W’ '•*it^ I 

£ii»re^j«i ««t«r ifi*i ?w ^tPr 

« »iwr ' 5 ^ ’ttiifl I 

»tc<rc^fiiw »it^c5!3 'irt'ir *it^i £^«its» 

flfH C«^ ^f»l’ •tf'twa 

^9t?t «f* OFUt^t® fK^tW W «fti»tf6^*l, 
CT fH»I ’(W ’lin' •Itvt C«ll» ^ifel n*!! 

'Bfa ^ 11 ® ftw firw,— «rt«i iin, 

*ic<i5 cic»iMt« ir*!, ^«rtc?^ *ii?,-»r’r 


•ifTta C5t:« ’it’iw «’ci c»t»r \ 

*tw €51^ •rT<’» «i»t» fir^r *tii>i) 

C 5 W ^Uf r»i^^ ^t'Pl c*t« 

sri, c>r f?*r 'srti cnt iww? wtw 
utan r^N« <’w itn^ *i«»tt«f 
«*ii1ii ^«i3J ’I'fit® viV’« CT*r 

<5^ •ttf«*»i sri I ^’itn cwf^r— 

’in’il 5 ci»i '^ti '8 

' 8 »it« c’lb'B fsrw ’It?’ 

^t» I 

^tc!ra*rtif i 


'Sltsf^l I 


f’Jsn *1'^, Bflil 

Ffftiti ^ff»r^ fSfiti rRi?t»ij "Its 

sif^’ri ^’?f5 ’it*r ^’t« ^t»it^? sri Pt? ?’c« >1^19 *r9w 

*llf 9 sift lawtl ’9 9 'W I »« 9 l «9 91*1 9 «t I 

9 <» ’ 9 <?t 9 C^W 9 9^19 
9919 «rf? ^ ’ 9 f 9 « ««t^ 5 n 
5ff9 <891 «9'«9 9>^99 r«t? 

99 t 4 £ 99 t 9 9 tl 9 t 9 t 9 l’l® ’ 9 t 991 I 
91 ' 5 tt»l'e C 9 W 9 »t ^'«^99 I 
99 C^ 4 tf 9 £919 9 £ 9 l? ^919 I 


^9stf^9t*I 919 



ibH, 1 3 I ib’i 

«^c*ira ?f!i^t.»t I 


■aftf It'S ?[^ii, fifw c=?l5! aK?i 1 «H!i 

f’f5Tf5»it’( I c’t^iw 

^f»»l 5t? 'Sl’JU’JtfltSl cs^jsl >lf?'B 

»lW«. ^ta f«f^ aftsit^W5»«, 

fefsj '5<tt!»ta '^^-M'5 at’ii‘i-'tf«t«9 it'ftw 

^W»'9r»I ?V-f»|f«(« Sftiff:? <J[N3 c^t«f *tttj1, 
csln »if«65 

sjtw ^t<»il 

c^'?l[w r?n^rti ’iii ’f 

*ltfii5tns> c^ a^ ’if^<it5ii ^iwl 

’itr«®j® a®fB ?5i «1a fjfca 

I »u®tC5a «ip5fl 

^^5^ ’pHibI'® f«r5( »ltf^®I-C>i<I1 
stw^ } >1^19 n9C9 ^%8I >8 ^C'l^'l*- 
■st^litf'rs f»lf419) “9»19Vrri 

C6«S| »I9l=r'[99 a$ 

»Itf9®I-Wa 
9'? a^ffei 5)«*i I 

919 ’It9t5(9 ^ilJitciffl »\i«r elf’ll 9891 mal >iiatw 
at»it^t*i5f e9, r^fjf ^f9tf*ri’i9 ®'8' 

»l9tl »l<'Sl9 ®f99l aiNstCf*! ; aff^ai ’3[r’f’ltr*I9 
»l9I99t9 ^faw^ iSHta f»ll 9tl9 1 
’if’ta 9lf's®ai« c*!lc9S9 ’iw ani’i a^’itf'i ’ij’i 

»fT«9l a®fel ^9 c^twicifra faaa; 

>1919919 9191 ^t9tfirc’l9 fW ifvt® f *11^19 
CT f99l9 9l9i >H9f9 ’tir^W'fl- 1^1991 m9)t9>ltC9 
9919919 9f9l'5 ^t#® 9^9 91 411®??® 
9l9tl ^91 ai91 ®r9»lt9 I t,f9’ltr9 'S»Tb’|9 
® a®lf9® 9ir^9 9®-r»lf^ I t9l9 a® 91(9 
9(319 (1(9 flfl® ’H119~“99’99® f99f 
9W9 99? 99 »iv 19111 999 91(9 ®1«9 « ®lf99 

(119919 alia aifaiUi at il®ll5 fir9ii9 


tf®r iflllfia (9%9 »1lt ®9> 99(19 9®-’ 
fill® ; ®®9l( ^9ta ^fllUlt (9 HWI 
11(1 fifle 9t9lf81 ®191 f9:i(®(9 1191 

9lt(®r8 I t9tat 1(9® <1^(9^ 119 a®i5 itaa 
(1(9 fifl® 11(5— “91(9 919 ®ir99 991919 . 

^®9l9fla ( ^®91 a®l9lt9 ? ) ^I9ll” 91(11 
(®19 11(19 919 91(19 %H1 ®ir<9 991119 ^®9l 
19199^9 ^1111 alalftl, ®19,I (•j'lfafi® 1*191 
9l91 f9<9 ®fa(® 91?91 (991 fl9l(5 (9, 91(11 
11(19 ^1(1 »19 ®lfa(9t 991919 ® a®19^ 
f®f9a 1((911 9(691151 I 5®au *l1‘19lf9 (9, 
(9%a ®11t 91(11 V>1V 11(19 fill® 

I'SsKaa <11519 ®191 ^(^1^ *191*199 9«(« 
flf'S? »t91 fl’JK® I 11991 *lf99ir9 *tli ®1a(® 
fl91 (fflK® 11tll9 (9. ^519 ®(9®(6 1(a9 
Kat fiawd 9r®5 ; ®'!,ica ®e9®(6 ica c9 
■ifiija (il^'ida i"?® 9t®-ir99ii*^^< ‘9l9- 
9 ®' ® ‘C9l®1 9®’ 9f<® 9591(5, ?9l(® ®9f9(9f9 
’lf99('S ®9t9l 91(19 919 ®1‘tSl9yi5«l til 
C9l991 ®t9t(99 <*19(9 9(9 9tl, (919 99 t91 
^1*19(99 19 ; ®9al »al9l 9t1 99l9(Hr9t 
919159 9tC9 j r®i ®19« r®| ^9 laiia 9tai 
(9f9(® 91^119 (9, ®9l9t 9l(ia ®r‘t«1^ <Sl 
9l9 9® ® (91®! 9C®a lf9® ®al9C®a 9ra9(l99 
9<9ta c®t9 1191® 9lt s 9®«t( ^5' aif®® 
afiait 1(*99 l1®l I ®U® 5t a® 9191 ‘9fa9(9’ 
*l,f9 1(519 ®l99l la^la 91 liiitd a? i(®9 
f®^fa® 95(9 91 a9( *< 1 ® *1^1991199 if®® ® 
l1^5 51 ®fl<« <S1®® 91(if5fa ®al 9ft(9 91 
afiai, ®99 9fa9((9a ita® a® nil w- 
fifi® *if9 i(a? ®ata <*t(9ii9 9ti i «t9(9t 
9l(9l 9199 “99®19I ® 1lf9®)" «(9a 09 1(9a(‘ta 
®5<3P9r9®t9 ‘®9l9® l9i’ ® ‘®9l9l 9ll' 919 



8lr> ’jttl C<fr»(f|t^ 

>K*tji «>ov } CTtj5» i^fl, ^«f»if*r 

( »>>. >|jf ) ><nr« <5ri I* 5)H 

f»|f<(«tcts*l «, 81rb', 8lr> 

‘ii^nr sfflai' <r^f'5 '^»n >it'8iii5)t <if«ni sts 
•Hi <3[f«f«ilfsi'e «t9ia rs?»& ’afcf i cn 

•ftwn ^11 ^n« ’Jf? 'sriFf® 
^twi f^n^® ww? f5j>»S 

« »iwtf *iai f^Nsi c^<»i =iiti a 

lt»n-*ifswa ’I’^Uf’v ill®' 5 « r^i, <4 

«?l'S •Itt»!t>l I ’I’l® 
fnf»IW®, >1lf4®I 

*lfwc<r? f'fMl fl^fweicsfl ’jf«I-»tt»lt’l 

ml I ««l 'if*!! «1W® SJI I 

fiHw'i «, itm 'tfww 

«m'ic’H5 iN? 4tf«f9if»i ®tc5 5 

mac«fl firt®a fss a '5\»ica 

®n®mm *tai ta «?!< '«iiata 

matwia a® *iTltlai faia*» i am aata cac«itat 
wic® 'lil iflatN ■at® ?l»ita i ®«:»ta maai 
atwwa «® *itaata i,raatrm® ‘a’ a 
fi4t.ala ifaatfac® ‘a’ 'ifa mta ^wa ®faa i 
‘a’ 'ifaa ®uaa fai® aifaali f«j alwa ‘v 
ca ’latta-ataa®’!® ®ai^atwa 
*^]talt®« am-a® « ca’l^i-awa a<m 
®tw. ’li'ia ca at? ; ^att® 'saiawa 

®ra«tf«« ^m?-ata«i®fafal ilfcasa at® « 
atai-cica i®wtw aiat ®’lia ilatata afa® 
alataata, ^«na ^^atcat^-af®, 

fa»icat<>®4l « am^a cslta ■ilatata afa® 
%c®j 4taa faaa afa®tc« afH® alatwi ®®jaa 
Wfia 'a’ « ‘a’ ^«a tfawl ata-a« ® caVi 
awj a<ai aa •, a(®a« ®iaai ‘®’ tfa cafasi 
®at»rtatcaa »ra«t?:ff ata-a® ® ca^®1-a« ca 


«atai®a afta«a «trw® alatc® afmii ®®ata 
®raatffata, ‘a’ t^a Hca ^tatwa cal 
ata? aata" f®a ala i 'a’ 

®«aa cataatan a» 8 1 lata afaai® ‘a’ 
%rac« ^itai'aa ®ra®t?®' ^fwa a® «i^f® 
tca^t®* faaiaa ca a^ai ®ti 8 , ®aia dfla-a’an 
a>ti I ®®at< ‘a' 

cstttva ma atf®® '«a? ^atai-fca»a cista- 
mata a<ats 'Statfacaa ’:(a?-ata ® 4taa faaiaa 
a<aia ^wtia t^aat^a ^atwa®t® ®ca® 
afaatti al al« i ®atacarj afaatcaa atacal 
ataia# aitacaac® fawtai afawi^a— 

“S a'p fa’aa ffa fawtfaa c®tai i 
ata c®ta 'Caa f®iat«ai a 
iF;®al 9taa®t faai ««) atai i 
aaia'«i aatai ^tfa’at a®i®tan 
®aci aca<f 'ata fc®a aa% i 
aaic^ c®raai a'a* ^aat catatFa^ « 

I a® * 1 ??® afa fa’aa ■atata i 
fa®ifaai afaai ca aatata «" 
*f®cai®ai’ atai intai ifcaaa afa® ?artaia 
atai C'*ta-‘?taia anflta ®faai ^®t®a atta- 
alata 'aaaica ata®ta fa®ca ■tlfima ®ca 
ata alatfaiaa— ®ataiafa aat®tiai afa®ta 
aartaa-atata afa® latl afl® alatca -, ^®att 
ata®ta iifai-'aca batata 'as^tcaa a<al atatl 
aia-aatf® aa«®^aa*uaa 'af®!®® ata aai 
‘a’ tfms f®® :ata ata^tata ^fa> ®'$® 
'jaata ■*ta®ai ® iai-aa mata ^a^a atat®i 
afa®tca at'f® alatia ; r®i > 4 | i^a^fta sat- 
ajtcaa caa at®ai ata atl i feata cattcaa 
acal ija af®® i ‘a’ <1 ^a’fta ^ai- 

ajtail atl i lat® ‘®* afac® mf®® afaatl 
®a?ata aai afjtata aat®tiaj ®f®® aica® 
al 'gaat-^atajtcaa a<a) ®f®a(®a, ®a?^a(l 



ii-r. 

<11^ 'sr»i^l-^«lt»t)lwa »i^w 

I 

‘^' 5«rqfi « 

‘ift? csrr«f »i?<in -, 

c»tt^ 880 1 •<i’ <5[f«(.ii (?(t^ >n<fji 

os»* I Slf^I^fe 4tf9I 

(stanza; Ji^fS C*t1^-«C’t ^pNtltf? I 

‘^’ tf^J'5 Skirls -51 «(H j C^If 
’Ur'efq? ’jf*!? >i?«ni \ wtfH ^\ «if| 
^f?t?r <J(N3 *|ir«!9i 58f35fcw5J i 

W*! 4*8 >8^fe <nrc>8 sS?8>a’*i5 CKf»8 ^f»l51 

itlsjl ’JHui '5t?1 5?W «!?« 'Jt'lfl 

‘«i’ ’5[c^t^ cai’8- 

»it'«iit5 ’iitt? ’ll i '5tei 

■^,^9 CStt^-’K’tJI C9^ CW*!! ’Its I 

ftwl 9t^9 ’l.Nfl nf?^ ‘9^’ « ‘<l’ <1(919 ^19 
49»fe '9?F®9 '11'#^9iJ '8f«t519 I 'flW"! <ft9l9 
’iFWf’l fSW '39t’ll’<f9 9f6'5 9^91 

§tll9 ^fil9tlf9 t ^1991 r9f^ ‘9’ <8 ‘*1' 'l,f«rfl 
«C5JI9 e I 8 '8f9«t9 9^9(5 ?aitf*l ‘919 'S9t99r’ 

fW '89f99f’ ^t9 *11^ 9t^ I '91*51^9 
r999 C9, #1W1 91^ «9t5H9r9 9f99«>l9 

»tnil59 fifl'5 9t?9l ‘5f99<>1— fw ^9l99f5»^98 

HI ^91 9f»l9l^ 9^8t«9 I 

99t^1l9I9 f'li’tttll 

fe9t9 f9li9r99 C9it9l ^WI9 9199 91? I 

?91 9r99<>1 91 ^9 C9l9 9(9- 

919 9W I ^il 9fil9««r ^9t9t9 9|«I 91? ; 

«9t9l9f9 9fil9«'1 ^9t9|t-9W9 39-^911 
9»f9-9II9l 999U9 »lf99fW 9f<9 9?9tlf I 
B'eiTtW 9’t^9’ r-»91 ^99»9 *l9-9i'$tf9l’l9 
»t9t9% ft’ni'e «t«lt99J '5t9t? 9X? I 


I lyS 

r99l >«? C9. <89191919 9t^5 I|9t9l- 

»W9 39l-i^l»lt9 9r9'5 S| 9919^^(99 91 *199^ 
?99I9 *19199^9 f9l*f9 C9t9 9lf9? C991 9t9 91 I 
5'5f9tC99 911^19 ‘»ir»l95t’ •r9«1t9ll ■*l'ff% 

99ir9C99 C9t9 ^99 91? ; i:9S9»l wW^U?! 
<^f9’l.‘l1 9'5l? I<fl9 9^ «99 <91^ 1 <59191919 
9f99«1e C9?9I»1 »ir»15tf9 >I9lfirC99 «>19 9tt, 
•I'StJ 1<919 C9l'SI-9U?I9 9'1'91 9U9 I* 
?9^1-9f9f9l1t9 ‘»lf*l<Sl’ « ‘19'1191’ »|*ft-9(99 

?19 <89191915 9f49«C9 ‘9«Hfr « ‘^9'5V 9lf9- 
9l9 9r99lC8 I 9f99?Cl CWNt® 91? ‘9HHn’ 
<91919 ■« 91 91911119 9f9?1 9C9lir9l I ^9^9- 
?9l9? 9f9 ‘fftill’ >99t 9991 5i5»I1 
f59-»1*l? <19l-?C9>9 C4I9-91»I19 9l9i*l I 

r9« <8919:919 9f99tC*t B<5(9-]J<?l9f‘l 6ii1 'ilfWa 
C<8'llC»l 99^ 9:9l9tC’» 9l9|t9 StlS *119:3? 

99lf9^1 8 ^91919 f'*19-9'lV4 9:9 «f8l?»l 
:9f9:« 91^ I ?99*9 991991:'® fl9'4l ^91919? 
919189, f9<8 9199::"! ‘§|9«V 95199 9198 

C91:<19 <lft 8 «t99l9f9 ^9l9lfl f'a9'«9l 9^ I 
8l?11® <J(9l:‘l ^1919 9l:9l:W9? 9l?— §l9l9t9 
®19 ^f:ip9 f(S1i,891 il889 C91^9 «I98 31:1 I 
‘33'-^99lS <191:9 'fl? 9i9i-f'2l989t? 9191. 9119 
9f<8 9t9l:?9 ; f83 C9^l:98 ‘9f»l<5l’ ‘r9'1Hl' 
‘6ai19i?(’ 'Sl^f8 99^9:99 C819 ^:»I9 91? I 
'9f99lfi? *ll9I-<l9l:‘t9 ^89-9:8 91 f8 9f98lf9 
9^9? 91:91:99 31:9 \ <1'?919 919I-<1919 

C8ls( 981919 98f»l8 r59l^8 99 9l? I 5'S1i1l:99 
9919 fe?l ,9'!i9l9 91*81:9 S15lf98 f59 91 3991 
^9l9 r99»l-«5l9 C91S. 99lf9:99 9l9 Br«l1tl99 
3*18 ff9— >9? 8:»l 9il9l9 9r9:9 ^9l9 

ilf3>1<S:9 99119:99 919 « «99 91 91819 
8199 38919 891 91?I« 9119 j f83 89193 C9 
5'^:99 819 Stlff9 f5l99— ?919 3905*1 «’t9 
■a919 31991 *11? 91? 5 9(891? 89l93 <81919 







»twi *f?fi*it-Tl*i'® •ifii^tfir 

■finnn «r<i'BHi*rt ’wt* « 

^ttf «t<i I CT 

cyfl rj?!*! f’J’il 

arw>tfl 4t^j 

:5Wt’l ‘if*!?!, 

?»i« »tli»ffi’i9 ^r«r’»'89 
'<lw faias»«tit ^l^at 'sat’^wa 

^tiaia afi® faawa ’jfaa 4a< 

*ilWa< ^«tw asatstwa ^ntatai ^fawa « 
*tfa5a «i« *itta*t c»i^ ^cwi« ^at^iwa 

^tai ^?w fiw ?ICT a5*(i ®ai^« ’^faas a« ^a 
’wa ^ata «iatat 4^^ afa^ia ^taai 4tata 
aftiaia *ira5a '*iat*« ^faa i 
<r<ua^ «f«tw *n^— 

“aail-^tf? c?ta afw ’^fa*! waa i 
al’^a-’^aia-^i-^twa ^atai i 

^ami afa ‘afat*!' i 

awa ^aia ^aa^al-^aiat^ 1 
aaatfaa a® caaiia 1 
a»fa»iw fiia ^aa ’tta 11 

isttlta -jraai caa ca»!i fa«f 1 
ataatca fiawtca «<tala 1 
caiaa «f«ia aatfa wf^a ’}faa>« 1 
cail*[«’a atlai 'j^fa -ataia aftr«r 
aafi "a aa^^ faa-w»t ^lafaa afaas ai^ata 
«t^tt ^fawa I fa« ^ai fa«t«^ ^«a, 
Slaft afaa at» »faai aia attai f^tliaa— 
“a^-ata-’atan a»faa{ ^a^ia i 
fata a^-atw <aat araia*? cajtata «’ 

laral ’jR^i^*Paal- 

fliiia— f«fa 'saa 'awffa->wai a^i atr^w^ 
«iatw aa-ata ««^f5 ata^ ai?pa cri >w ’afaw 
^atfta— ^iafataf cal aa^a ?siaa 
aawa wtiai, ajil caataa aiaa afa« 


aai a$i« aifaap «t’»ta vfircaai 
^afa «?{wta aasi-fca faati-^ftta aaa^tia. 
'Staia aa-faca t^a faal ^ata-ata >aaft 
3taa-alta a^-ata a'eaia ^tata al 4 ta ^f«- 
a"atc«t caasi-a^ca 'ttata cata^a aii-faife 
afaratfaa— afa^tca aHa afaai afacaa— 
“caacai[ ata-arca ifa^aaatai 
ai atfa c'staica !(:a faa ca <*>^ 1 1 
atai ^atfaa faari 
«»ata af%w fa<»ata aaawi 
^ra \\ aw caia atfaf^ fw 1 
f«a «nar ?vaca aafaaaii 
caa afaaa ftsai ft's aa % 1 
lata afa ^ai^ c'stai ^aa Ha^a 11 
f^caiaai-ana aaalai salat's! 
ata) caa aia ia<i aa«-faaitw 11 
a»!*aa afai aftia cata-aca 1 
'5'«a • 'Ilia faa»'ta t law « 

•aa aai wb taa faaila aa 1 
aia-iaa aw ^aa catatalaai” 
ata-cawa aai aairst Ifata faaria aar « 
!S^i ail araatw afaata aa afta caVsiaa 
aftra i— ilafaa cal t.’ti-aai a<a afaw 
atfaiaa 1 'staa atia aa aaw larca fi« 
aatfaa afaai aaa afaai aa 1 aaa 

%m arata faail atlai aiaatwaa faaw atftia 
aiaa 1 

“ani catca— atfa ata ftfafs atfaata 1 
aa-ca^ata ’jpa taia ^a ata 1* 
aaa anal ’ftiatw-aiawa a\ia atlai «tffe- 
aatai s'Sfca ataaa aa afaai <ill<ai afaiaa— 

• ‘aa, ( a ) »tf ' atwa anata-aitan ‘aal 
>*aia “aa’ faPw alaiia 1 + •atata atata «fta 
calatPta ata-aiftat ( aawta-, ff^i)i •fa- 
yt#ia faa aittati nniat^ ‘aai’ caftt® ata 1 aataiaa 
‘ftaat’ atcal ^ fa — atft ai 



)i“t, *1^11 1 ] 






“'stv *»t «iif? j,n ?s*i nfa I 
fWf»!5-^'Sl t?8l 88 fi«t.?tf8 H" 

6'9^ ^l^t«f-8t%l8S ^f«e|5r— 

*«*l '9^ «)1 'B8 I 

^ 8fr«1|[fst»6? n" 

58f1CT8tlV 'Sl‘tt5» ^f981 8>f3t»I8, 

CT8t'8 8tl81 «8^f8 «lt# '*?f84t8 I 

<^'5;*J5 '8t9l8 ^tt8I f 8tfl-’l«l88 8f<« 

f88C5flt ’lWt’1 8<8 ’JiftstC?’? I *lti8i8ttai8^ 

8f*Hl «It851 ^5ta =Tf?8 

SJI I ^ts(l8f8 85Slt8 0881^818 m 
^t881 <«8tW 8P18-C88 88-81ts|-«W8 ^*1- 

!*8fe ^8i,'5 ^f88l 

( 8»(«*8U88 tsi® ) 

*'|8«»*Cill88 C8in 5f»I9I1 '«r8f 1 

8^tWC88 C8t8-f«W1 4f88tC8 9^ « 

f8(C8 C8ft« 8t*t 8rB'5l 

8r5« '58 f8'5^f8^ I 

, ??W8 8T81 8t»l «tfC8ff83 88i I 

■rw "re's ^ffsi *|tsT ^18 88S8»<r II 

C^|f^9it8 8>»I-88 8lk '5t8 99 I 

8^C8 BI'Bt’f *117 887 « 

8*7 7881-811:, 88 77 77 I 

«l7tt8'5 7?-8tC7 '1.H7 7177 I 

71*117 «87l lit B"n7 7t87t I 

887 C777t 77817 77 7f7 II 

?K7-^7 7I< 7l7l If8{f77l 

f^7-878l7T'? lE9J7 8f57« 

lfK7-^8 7tl8 7f87 7171*7 I 

7ir77 777 C8tl7 ^7 7817C7 «• 

717178 8f78 f77fe f87l8 7^17 C7t77 } 

8f« 5718 8r88l«171£7 f7l78 7f851 7fe77— 

“f78 r877tt7 71« 717 «8 Tlfl I 
• • , 

7877 ^«7 7131^81 'B-l-ltril" 


“7117 18117— r87l8 177 17t8 'SttCTtri I 
f881«1-i78S7 f8>| 87l?1« 71 7lf8 I 
7%7 7871 751 ^817 77 t.H I 
>851 7lf7 1717 7r858 ^87f7 I* 

m 

«ta7t8 887 7157188 17117 717 7^- 

177—787 7li5«t7-81l7 71*^ 8l 7151^1-7171 

781771 8f88 7181 17 f87l7 781^81177 7151 
71?,^ 8f781 71781 >418117 ^7^7 7f87t7 71 I 
8r«-l7t7l5^8) 8f« 75117817 7778 ’I^ITl’t 

f7177 I 8f7 77^*18 7"81^ 75117188 '9t»ft 5187 - 
71^ 751158 >5 1177 llT^a 7f57 >a=»^ 17^ 

«ll^78tt78 8V[87, 8(7771 7f8t7 ^l[f177 7l I 
'Jl8f777l8 4151718 fi7 8178 r77& 5^17 
751158 >5818 7f7 7^3 78'77l iStlir 5^177,781— 
“7517 7175 5r7 r781 7115 ®17 I 
7571H 71817 71871 7l7 »17 I 
77ttfe ( 7f8S7 78 T ) 7177 >87f7 I 
7f388lt8 5t5 '517 8188 1^8(7 «" 

787 751158'9 85^ ^if^ai 8f7t7 88 15177 17— 
“718187818 7f%8 rai777-8r7 B 
7117 7'^t 81^8 717 717 I 
71517 ^18 77 5?8 7517 «" 

^5f88 177& <1,818-71(571 2188 7r89l <5(7% 
71818758 7® 'Il5f88 781-8188 >4l7l« »rl8«7 
7tf7«l 787JI 7^"1« 77-8188 7f8l7 ^7l8 

»fai77 I 

“718 4t<g 7l8t88 7ft8 51(581 I 
?587>®5t8 77 7(7177 (781 II 
I8tl[t7 7^51 8^1518 l:,^7 7tt7 I 
751751 7'?8 71(87 871817 1 
7t8 7115 7*^ ^57 88*57 771 I 
877158 719 781 5^7 7771 I 
>57 771 77(77 575l1-®518 I 

51(581 7^ -^57 787118 I 



' 5 do 




^tfW •lift *Wl'Tt1f»I5 I 

cifw ic«itiri-«!i 5 « 

( fifii ) CWW 3 I 
»:fiiw iiw CW1 ^<ftn « 

?t«fi •i^'t-'^(i'«t'ii I 
^*(*f‘i-«»ti»i 'smt'i ciV^isi-fi^st^i II 
( 'ef^ ) 5»f< i|f?itll‘l I 

ifflS 531 fiw ^13 Sltf? 1«r II 
ClN?! itM fsffln S'lT? I 
aw • •iifil ( fi«i firw 613 ) I 

iciurt? at'51 w *133 3i*t3t5i I 
HWS ci'tflll 'StC9 5»9ri f?r»I ?t5| II 
3t3t3 WfiPrt «lt3 JlWia I 

»f3»l1 <5fC'5 CHI 5119131 II 

3t3t9 r33t3 CITW Clf? f»5| I 

( cnfi: f<r»i ^3*i ) %vwh i 

aw • 3 t? 35 n 

3Tf3^t9 »it^«i w fni n* 

S'^lTtws %33 ®ta ^aswa ^H®i-aa 

«ia'flsi-’i^< ai»ij-»i1sii 6t(9 ’fita Wi 

I'faal 'Srata niiia csiv-»fl»i1 «if«-»|[a^ica affii 
^ait ^awira «if««t3 f^»r, f'si’i 
a>«tU <* «tia ^ascm at»ij-^»ita ®cai ’•faal 
f5|ir»iN'5ac»i >«a>atial ^ttaja aintsi a<% 
fwaa ^aatai) ^ra3iu=i, ill— 

"ij»i •itfsiatia ann 3ffa»i i 

{ aft*! H[i1 )-'^ta iliiw » 
af»nitw at»i^ * 1^*1 1 

atfi^i 'sfac'5 afa ^»i 11 
atata cataH cafa ( caa a^tcaa ) 1 
. • * afarta 1 

a»a ataa -nr? caa atataatwi 
aja cataa atcai ^afatw tw 1 
• wa ‘afeav’ a^ia aia^a ‘"tfiatf. ‘araaa’ 
‘aniaa’ a aacaca ‘•data’ Tala atiK* 1 


I 'i'UKh^ I 

«a Kaafa i^fa cafa fataaai 
faasifaw fewa di caa f* atai 1 
’ftata fatat 'i.^a aitaia afa's) i 
{^ 1*1 f.aca 'eaa '^fa cata ait^ai 'lai 1 
wta a»t • • * *1 

««tfaaa faal caw s«li aafi aa 1 
c«t9 aa aiaaal at? f-af's-asw 1 
faat -1 faaila catca 'j^-aiaw aca 1 
( caiaai caiata ^a- ) aaa acataa 1 
^taua aifaai ^’l ^aa iW i 
^-a; ’^a; aw ear aata a’lw 1 
ai *itf9ai aiac3'5 caa ^xa-fBcai 1 
aaa-(aaia can® f®al ) a? am 1 
antaa acai caa ®aa '*tata 11 
faa-afi faa®n® • ai 'Saa aata 1 
fafic® aifata taa atia ^aata a 
fa» 5 ?-( af®® caa aa-) dtraa atw 1 
^^f®at9 ( ? ) aa-a^i caa caa atw a” 

^Bitfa I 

«sl3iCa ^91319 ^39, atal, at^3Pl, IT?, 

^I6»ft ?®jifa9 ataata 3<ai *(931 'aacica 
^9tat9 #15^9 atC9 atatat49 a^-vaj 
feataiaa *ir® a'ai ®r93l ®raiaa— 

• • • • 1 

c® faca c®iaii9 caa fafeai #t5»ft a 
nsfaw fifsai fpg ®ita atfa cata 1 
c® 91 fafaatw cat9 faa aa ara a 
( fats ) stcafiai caa ®if9 1 
cafa am ^mrat® cafata c®mt9 a” 
c®aa a«.^9®tc99 aca— batata fia^c® lfm»9 

aafe «ia®tt99 fsai^ ® ffa 1 xaafft 

a^raal ®aT9 aaaaafaa a<al ^faai, ®iy^ 
^•jat araatarta aaif?® •afa^^a •aija^ aai- 

• «M 9 faad’— lf¥ < 3 ! 13 tC 3 ‘^® 1 ’ 

icai a< ‘al33ti’ ai ‘alT»’ 1 







fe? ’^t’lJii si^H c«w;- 

«^tr»\« H«5.w (;»ii«^9 5»4-?t9 

cmf^'s *111^9 '9 #W9 f"t »S-«C15 ’ItfBSit^ 
9<5|1 ’jfsC'B I ^9t<lf9 »I99I- 

^Ct9 »tf«tP9 >*tf« 'St9l9 ^9^1 ^9rtt9f9 '«ff'3- 

»lfi|iC'5 'SC’p'l’tC®! <114 ^19^$ 

fw ff9|ts|!!^1, 991- 

C>I? "SI m9t9 C^99l I 

^.9^C9 f?l« ®f<l f9l« «f3I «" 

f^F^— 

“9C'59f 915 ' 

9191 9l f«f»I t” 

'B9tf’t “«T9-f?9tf‘l af99l«4-C9^^9tf9” ^1399 

’FfSW 9it9 9T9J T >9^ «I9H 9^9 '3 ?999 
’l«t9Mt ^9t9t9 C9t999 fS'sfe CSt9t9l9 

9^*1 1 119 PF| 91 9f»1W« *^91919? 4199- 

9699 f951l9tf9 f^lCSf — C99H^9 99t9r99 
9t9jl59 99t<«t9 «!9t9 9ir'a9tl, «99— 
tl9 ( '9ff9 itW ) «»t9t^9l 99^ I 
99C9 999 6tr«P 9tt9 6«1.9t I 
• 9|t9«ri ^8199 f^f9 f9'f9 619 I 

ir9t9l '81919 99 ’Fl? 91C1 919 II 
9191 ^1C9 '91C9 919 =81? 9l9 91C9i I 
9'«F f99l 9C9 f9J 9lf99>l9 C^FCH II 
‘4?’ ‘41'?’ • 9^(9 9191 91£9 *lf9919 I 
C’Fll f99?l'B 89 9lHf9 C*19H 
^9st9>9 4)9^«'5l '9 ^;9l9£9 4|99 ^I9l9l9 19 
tf99 j f8r9 ?fa9 C^19 «91l91 8f9£« 

»rtf9W9— 

( 919 19f 919 91^9 99« ) 

*91 C9t9 91 C919 8t9l^ 9t9 « ^f6^ I 
ffem 9t91 C9'C9 £919 f999'9J | W « 
9tli^9lf9 89 'ir9 9t£&4 1C9 9f9 I 
C89 t«« 4? 91'5 '8lf9t9 89^ II 


b5)i 

9£9 918 C91 919 (891 9t9 '919 I 
99C9 ( 91 (VI'S ) 918 f5r?C9 9914 9l9 II 
99 991 9C9 C99 ^41,ulil8’99 I 
»t1«'?1-99^ 9U9 t8 f99 ^'59 > 
9l^9-9f9»l C819 '89 C9 ( 8t9t^ ) I 
99 i9C8 felf? £99 99 ^991 91^ ll 
81? £91£9 81^1 £9 99 99C1 I 

919 * f99l 9C4 91« £9tC9 «9l9C9f | 
ffj99 £81*1-819 85i?9?l9l99? 8lt— 

“?lf991 £9l9£i( 4191 8l?9 £9169 I 
Sf68 *11*91 9ll« 9£Hf9 £8199 II 
£89 ^9£8 9^ .S'? £89 9119 £'fC9 I 
*9 f9t8 { '8Il£JI 98 ) £91fC»19 £«l1C8 If 
95 fl*|4l« £'»14 £8f91 989 I 
£89 4'5 *1'»l Cl'a 9l 91^ 99 II 
f'9t9l9 91 89 914 91=99 899 I 
« * • *11 
f98 9£8 C*fl*r l,f9 '*11919 f9f98 I 
9l9'99 t 9^ ^If9 ^19 99r98 t II 
f99t9 9^9 8rtl f8| 9C9 9l9l I 
( i% 91C® ) W9 £891 9'? 9tC9 9l[9l « 

9f99 811919 99 £®t9t9 i!!frt9 I 
^I91C8 £81919 99 9f«t9 l9«6t9 I 
£8lf89l9 9C9 9191 £9U»I 9tf9 9lf9 I 
^ 8*1-£9t9£9 ^91. £819 9191 ll* 

49 ««l9-<ltC8J £411^91198 9^91 ^8^ f8| 

91'?t9H'® 8i9£S %8S 9^19 .l9t91 '*l9l£8 ’J[9'8 
{ 9 ^ '08,991 8f9£99— 899 ^f9J 41919819 891 
891 4I1'^91 8f491 8189-8U9 19C89 9C9t9l991 
W 8F9199 I 8.99 — 

“8t?4 6r9cai 9191 9f88 ^991 9'? 

9C9 99'89I1 919 F 1C9 £9IC9 9? r 

1 <l9-89-ft-8ttl5 « •I9l«(l9, Dt? 9>i» I + 99r98— 
£919998 99C8 rpl I 

! 9W 99-891 9t9-9t‘' ^£9 4811 ?9 819199 8£9 I 
?»I91 8ff9— •8i:«I88C991 9l -99.-891 918 919 9t9’ 
9l99f99 *ft5t9ll 


• 48—918 I 9t9— 88 89 I 



[ '•m. 




'Q W, ! 


•m« JiHf-’jpe ^fii iji ffsfg «t»i ! 

»J 1 'g,fi| »I?CW 5 t«St»I II 

«lWt« 1 

♦iw CTt»t II 

'^tf^ 

^l?w I’lfl fV C^tf«ll« »lff 4 « 

^r? ( ^1 TWIT'S ) cst^it^ I 

c?CT •i««nf<f»ii c'r^d^ii ’ 1 'iM‘i I 

*il ISIS «»i iftsi r<rc® cHtta •it*? • 
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